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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


An  attentive  consideration  of  the  period  at  which  any  work  of 
moral  instruction  has  appear^^  and  of  the  admonitions  ap- 
propriate  to  the  state  of  those  times,  is  highly  necessary  for  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  writer.  F&r  to  qnote 
the  jndidons  remarks  of  one  of  our  earlier  E88ayi8ts^  "  there 
18  a  sort  of  craft  attending  vice  and  absurdity;  and  when  hunt- 
ed oat  of  society  in  one  shape,  they  seldom  want  address  to  re- 
insinuate  themselves  in  another:  hence  the  modes  of  licence 
vary  almost  as  often  as  those  of  dress,  and  consequently  reqoire 
continual  observation  to  detect  and  explode  them  anew/'  The 
days  in  whidi  the  Ramblor  first  undertook  to  reprove  and  ad- 
monish his  country,  may  be  said  to  have  well  required  a  moralist 
of  their  own.  For  the  modes  of  fiuhionable  life,  and  the  marked 
distinction  between  the  capital  and  the  country,  which  drew  forth 
the  satire,  and  presented  scope  for  the  admonitions  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  the  Tatler,  were  then  fost  giving  place  to  other  follies, 
and  to  characters  that  had  not  hitherto  subsisted.  The  crowd  of 
writers'*,  whatever  might  be  their  individual  merit,  who  ofiiered 
their  labours  to  the  public,  between  the  dose  of  the  Spectator 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Rambler,  had  contributed,  in  a  moat 
dedded  manner,  towards  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  literary  in- 
formation.   It  was  no  longer  a  coterie  of  wits  at  Button's,  or  at 

•  The  CbampioB  by  Fielding.  1741. 12aio.  vd.  i.  p.  3(^. 

^  I>r.  Drake,  in  his  Enays  on  the  Rambler,  &c.  enumerates  eighty-two 
penodical  papers  published  during  that  period.  For  the  cdmparattTe  state  of 
female  literature,  see  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  Rambler  173. 


VI  PBBFATOBY   NOTICE. 

Will's^  who^  engrossing  all  acquaintance  with  Belles  Lettres, 
pronounced  with  a  haughty  and  exclusive  spirit  on  every  pro- 
duction for  the  stage  or  the  closet ;  but  it  was  a  reading  public 
to  whom  writers  now  began  to  make  appeal  for  censure  or  ap- 
plause.   That  education  which  the  present  day  b^olds  so  widely 
spread  had  then  commenced  its  progress;   and  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  bold  to  say,  that  Johnson  almost  foresaw  t^e  course 
that  it  would  run.      He  saw  a  public    already   prepared  for 
weightier  discussions  than  could  have  been  understood  the  cen- 
tury before.     In  addition  to  a  more  general  education^  the  im- 
proved intercourse  between  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  metropolis  made  all  acquainted  with  the  dissipation  and 
manners^  which,  during  the  publication  of  the  Spectator,  were 
hardly  known  beyond  the  circle  where  they  existed.    The  pages 
of  that  incomparable  production  were  therefore  perused  by  gene- 
ral readers,  as  well  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  as  for  the 
improvement  of  morals.   The  passing  news  of  the  day,  the  tattle 
of  the  auction  or  the  Mall,  the  amusing  extravagances  of  dress, 
and  the  idle  fopperies  of  fashion,  topics  that  excited  merriment 
rather  than  detestation,  were  those  most  judiciously  selected  to 
allure  a  nation  to  read.     Addison  and  Steele  therefore  in  their 
age  acted  wisely ;  their  cotemporaries  would  have  been  driven*^ 
''  by  the  sternness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  more  cheerful 
and  airy  companions."    The  pages  of  the  Tatler  were  enlivened 
by  fiyreign  and  domestic  politics,  by  the  current  scandal  of  the 
town, .and  by  easy  critiques  on  the  last  new  play;  by  adver- 
tisements of  ''  orangerie  for  beaux^,"  and  by  prescriptions  for 
the  cure  of  love-sickness  or  the  spleen.    The  Guardian  uttered 
forth  .his  moral  lessons  from  the  wi^e  and  voracious  mouth  of  an 
imaginary  lion,  whose  roarings  were  to  have  influence*  "  for  the 
purifying  of  behaviour  and  the  bettering  of  manners."    But 
for  Johnson  was  reserved  a  different  task,  and  one  for  which 
his  powers  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  were  peculiarly 

•  Rambler,  Number  208.  *  Tatler,  Number  94. 

•  Ouaidiao,  Numbers  98. 114. 124. 140. 
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itted.  He  disdained,  as  deeogatory  from  the  dignity  of  a  teaclier,- 
to  thna  hmnonr  trifling  mindsj  and  to  barter  by  idle  conceits  £or 
the  reception  of  his  precepts.  His  aim  was  not  to  amuse  but 
to  instruct,  not  to  ridicule  the  fnyolities  of  fashion,  but  to  lash. 
the  enomiities  of  guilt.  He  resolved  to  write  a  book  in  which 
nothing  should  be  flattered  that  men  had  agreed  to  flatter,  and  in 
nAich  no  tenderness  should  be  shewn  to  public  prejudice  or  to 
private  iblly '^  In  pursuance  of  this  deep  and  solemn  purpose  we 
accordingly  find  him  imploring  assistance  in  his  labours  firom  that 
"  Giver  of  all  good  things,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is  in- 
eiectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  V 

The  Rambler  was  published  on  Tuesday  March  20, 1749—50, 
and  appeared  without  intermission  every  Tuesday  and  Satuarday 
mtil  March  14, 17^2,  on  which  day  it  closed^  The  Author  was 
not  exhausted  nor  weary ;  his  latter  pages  do  not  Ml  off;  per- 
haps, without  partiality,  we  may  say,  that  he  evidently  gathered 
strength  as  he  proceeded  in  his  work.  But  prepared  as  the  age 
had  been  by  preceding  writers,  it  was  not  enlightened  to  an  ex« 
tent  adequate  to  the  universal  reception  of  truths  so  abstract 
and  so  spoken  out* ;  it  could  not  comprehend  within  its  reach  of 
si^t  such  bold  and  broad  sketches  of  human  nature.  In  the 
sententions  and  didactic  papers  of  the  Rambler,  where  truth 
appears  "towering  and  majestic,  unassisted  and  alone  V  lighter 
readers  missed  with  r^;ret  the  sportive  variety  of  his  predeces- 
sors. We  can  adduce  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  Johnson's 
elevation  above  his  times,  than  the  fiict  that  the  meagre,  common- 
place, and  jejune  paper  of  Richardson,  was  the  only  one  that 
obtained  an  immediate  popularity  ^     The  sale  of  the  Rambler 

'  CSudmen'  Preface  to  the  Idler,  British  Eaaayiits,  vol.  uziii. 

9  Prayer  on  the  Rambler. 

k  See  Bofwell's  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  i.  and  Chalmers' Preface  to  Rambler. 

'  Precepts  of  moralitj,  besides  the  natural  corruption  of  our  tempers,  are  ab- 
stracted from  ideas  of  sense. — Addison. 

k  Rambler,  Number  96. 

'  This  hd  was  communicated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Payne,  (the  ori- 
ginal publtsber  of  the  Rambler,)  by  Mr.  Nichob  to  Mr.  Chalmers. 
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seidonr  exceeded  five  bandied;  while  it  is  on  reoord  tbat  twenty 
thousand  Spectators  were  soihetimes  sold  in  a  di^*^.  Bn%  John- 
son wrote  not  for  his  own  generation  alone,  but  for  posterity^ 
and  posterity  will  pay  him  his  meed  of  immortality. 

The  Rambler,  with  some  trivial  exceptions,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  and  unaided  author,  who  eompoeed  it  dnring  his  perform- 
ance of  a  task  which  had  fotigned  ''united  academies  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilers  °."  He  wrote,  as  he  pathetically 
describes  himself,  ^*  under  tiie  pressure  of  disease,  obstructed  by 
constitutional  indolence,  and  when  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him^."  The  only  oon- 
tributions  in  aid  ai  his  w<vk,  all  of  which  he  acknowledges  in 
his  concluding  Rambler,  were  the  following  papers. 

In  Number  10,  the  four  billets  were  written  \vf  Miss  Mnlso,- 
dai^hter  of  Thomas  Mulso,  £sq.  who  came  of  an  ancient  fomily 
at  Twy  well,  Northamptonshire.  She  is  better  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  Mrs*  Chapone.  The  above  articles  are  said  to  have  been 
her  first  literary  productions  p. 

For  Number  80.  Dr.  Johnson  was  indebted  to  Miss  Catheciae 
Talbot,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  i\jrchdeacon 
of  Berks,  and  Preacher  at  the  Rolls.  She  was  provided  for,  by 
the  liberal  bequest  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  with  whom  she  had 
diiefly  resided ;  and  her  composition  in  the  Rambler,  like  all  her 
other  worics,  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  characteristic  of  her  ex- 
emplary patron  and  protector. 

See  I>r.  Drake's  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Essays  on  the  Rambler, 

&c. 

His  Rambler^  which  is  almost  all  essence  of  thought,  uDalloyed  by  those 
baser  ingredients  which  so  commonly  add  to  the  quantity  without  adding  to 
the  worth  of  human  compositions,  experienced  at  first  a  general  coldness,  dis- 
couragement, and  CYcn  censure  and  ridicule.  Censura  Literara,  vol.  viii.  p. 
361.  first  edition. 

■>  Addisoniana,  I2mo.  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

■  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

*  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

^  Chalmers'  Prefaces-  to  Rambler  and  Adventurer. 
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NvBbfln  44  and  100  wwe  ooDtriboted  by  Mn.  Bliaabetfa 
Guter^  tlie  jnady  oekbiated  translator  of  Spicietus,  whose  enii* 
oflnoe  IB  Iheratore  was  only  snrpassed  by  her  amiable  deport- 
ment in  the  milder  duties  of  domestic  life  4.  Richardson,  the  aa- 
tbar  of  Clarissaj  Pamela,  &c.  wrote  Number  97>  to  which  allu- 
akm  has  already  been  made.  The  second  letter,  signed  Amiens, 
ia  Number  107^  was  from  an  unknown  correspondent. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  Rambler  was  produced  by  one  mind,  whose 
leMMDroes  were  devdoped,  bat  not  exhausted,  by  the  work.  To 
pT<e  a  history  of  its  progress ;  to  record  the  praises  with  which  it 
wttsat  once  greeted  by  the  philosophic  reader';  the  empty  clamour 
n^ch  the  light,  the  %^rant,  and  eorious  raised  against  it ;  the 
editions  through  which  it  has  passed;  the  countries  through 
wiiidi  it  has  been  circulated,  and  the  efiects  which  it  has  pro- 
dueed  on  our  national  style,  would  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  researches,  but  the  detail  would  be  incompatible  with  the  li- 
mite  of  a  Prefiioe.  Every  little  particular  connected  with  it  has 
been  again  and  again  canrassed  with  that  admiration  or  hostility* 
which  only  great  works  can  call  forth.  The  very  title  has  af- 
forded ground  for  censure,  for  licentious  imitation',  and  for  acri- 
monious abuse.  ''The  Rambler,"  says  the  sprightly  Lady 
Montague, ''  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer*:  he  always  plods  in 
the  beaten  road  of  his  predecessors,  following  the  Spectator  (with 
the  same  pace  a  padi-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that 
is  proper  to  lengthen  a  paper."  A  formal  refutation  of  so  flip- 
pant a  chaige  would  equal  in  ludicrous  absurdity  the  attadc  it- 
self. The  passage  is  merely  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  literature 
of  the  times.     For  if  so  lively  and  acute  a  writer  could  so  for 

%  Boiwell,  vol.  i.  iii-uid  iv. 

'  Student,  vol.  u.  number  entitled  Clio.  1750.  Gentleman*s  Magazine 
of  the  day.  Bfn.  Baibauld's  Conespondence  of  Ricbaidaon.  Dr.  Young  wa» 
among  the  first  and  warmest  admirers  of  tbe  Rambler.    See  Boawell,  vol.  i. 

•  We  allude  to  the  iafemous  Rambler's  Magazine,  which,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  morality  of  the  times,  has  lately  been  allowed  to  spread  anew  its  pestilential 
iofltteDCC. 

*  Works,  8vo.  voL  iv.  p.  259.   See  also  the  Edinb«rgh  Review  for  July,  1803. 
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overlook  the  deaigii  and  plan  of  the  Rambler^  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  less  cultivated  readers?  The  Italians  have 
rendered  it  by  II  Genio  errante^  and  most  unhappily  by  U  Vaga- 
bondo  ".  Its  adoption  was  an  instance  of  our  Author's  lofty  con- 
tempt of  the  class  who  could  not  understand  his  meaning.  *'  I. 
sat  down  at  night/'  he  observed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  ''  upon 
my  bed  side>  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  sleep  till  I  had  fixed 
its  title.  The  Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred^  and  I 
took  it."  He  was  then  in  no  trifling  mode  of  mind.  He  felt 
himself  '*  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  wild  of  life>  without  any  di- 
rection or  fixed  point  of  view ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  a  world  to 
which  he  bore  little  relation'."  This  description  of  himself  he. 
gave  under  the  oppressive  remembrance  of  a  particular  privation : 
but  he  long  before  most  deeply  felt  the  '*  bitterness  of  being."* 
He  felt  his  own  misery,  and,  thoroughly  convinced  that  man  was 
miserable,  he  boldly  announced  his  conviction. 

A  belief  has  circulated,  almost  as  widely  as  Johnson's  writings, 
of  his  hurried  and  slovenly  manner  of  composition.  He  has  been 
represented  by  Boswell  himself,  as  sending  his  papers  to  the  press, 
and  never  afterwards  even  perusing  them.  With  regard  to  the 
Rambler,  this  opinion  is  directly  opposed  to  fieict.  The  labour 
which  he  bestowed  on  its  revision,  betokened  the  most  anxious  zeal 
foritsutility^.  He  almost  r^-irro/e  it.  A  comparison  of  the  original 
folio  Rambler,  with  the  copies  now  in  circulation,  would  prove 
the  nearly  literal  accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  British  Essayists,  and  Dr.  Drake  in  his  Essays  on  the  Rambler, 
have  given  specimens*.  It  may  perhaps  be  equally  satisfieustory  to 

"  Botwdri  life,  vol.  iii.  and  Cbalmcn  on  Rambler.  Essayists,  vol.  xix. 
See  also  Idler,  No.  1.  at  the  commencement. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Dodsley's  wife, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  own,  he  condades  with  a  quotation  where 
pathos  and  resignation  are  blended, 

Oi/foi'  n  3*  o«fMM ;  Ovifrik  ydp  ircir^v&a^v.      Boswell,  vol.  i. 

r  Chalmers,  as  above,  and  Dr.  Drake. 

>  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  No.  180.  of  the  Rambler,  and  Dr.  Drake  some  pa- 
ragraphs from  No.  185. 
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State  that  the  alterations  exceeded  six  thousands  Wherever 
Johziaon  laboured^  amendment  and  exq^llenoe  must  have  ensued. 
And  on  the  Rambler  no  labour  was  misapplied ;  for  its  usefol- 
nen  ia  vniversal.  There  is  scarcely  a  situation  in  life  for  the  re- 
gnlatioti  of  which  some  right  rule  may  not  thence  be  drawn.  It 
doea  not  glitter  to  the  vulgar  eye,  but  it  is  a  deep  mine,  where,  if 
we  mnst  labour,  yet  our  labours  are  rewarded  with  the  rich- 


A  varied  knowledge  of  character  is  the  first  requisite  for  a 
teadier  of  moral  prudence*.  This  was  among  Johnson's  most 
esri J  attainments,  for  his  was  not  that  mere  **  lip-wisdom  which 
wants  experienced"  He  was  not  the  recluse  scholar,  unacquainted 
with  the  world  and  its  ways,  but  he  could  from  actual  survey 
describe,  with  equal  fidelity,  those  who  sparkled  in  the  highest 
order  of  society,  and  those  who  struggled  with  distress  in  the 
lower owalks  of  life.  His  study  was  peculiarly  man:  and  his 
comprehensive  and  generalising  mind  led  him  to  analyse  the 
primary  elements  of  human  nature,  rather  than  nicely  to  pour- 
tray  the  shades  of  mixed  character. 

Mrs.  Piossi's  assignments  have  perhaps  little  better  foundation 
in  fiut  than  the  sage  conjectures  of  the  Rumfbrd  dub^  who 
fondly  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  only  Ridicule*  in  the  world. 
''Not  only  every  man,"  observes  the  Rambler,  ''has  in  the 
od^ty  mass  of  the  world  great  numbers  in  the  same  condition 
with  himself,  to  whom  his  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  escapes 
and  expedients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use ;  but 
there  is  such  an  uniformity  in  the  state  of  man,  considered  apart 
from  adventitious  and  separable  decorations  and  disguises,  that 
there  is  scarce  any  possibility  of  good  or  ill  but  is  common  to 
human  kind."  ' 

Whether  his  view  of  our  condition  on  earth  was  too  gloomy 
or  not,  may  be  agitated  as  a  question  without  any  impeachment 

*  This  opinion  is  maintained  in  the  Rambler,  No.  129.  and  in  BosweU'i  life, 
vol.  ill. 
^Sidney.  ^  See  her  AnecdoUs  and  Rambler,  188.  note. 
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N«  1.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1749-50. 


Cur  tosMii  hoc  potiiii  Ubeat  deeurrere  campo. 

Per  fiwm  magnut  equot  Aurunoe  Jlexit  alummu. 

Si  vaeat,  et  plaeidi  rationem  adauttitU,  edam,         Juv.  Sat.  i.  19. 

Why  to  expatiate  in  this  beaten  field. 

Why  annt,  oft  ua'd  in  Tain,  I  mean  to  wield ; 

If  lime  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 

Some  satisfiBustion  this  essay  may  lend.  Elphinston. 

1  HE  difficulty  of  the  first  address  on  any  new  occasion, 
is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  transactions  with  the  world,  and 
confessed  by  the  settled  and  regular  forms  of  salutation 
which  necessity  has  introduced  into  all  languages.  Judg- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being  forced  upon 
choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  preference ;  and  it  was 
found  convenient  that  some  easy  method  of  introduction 
should  be  established,  which,  if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of 
novelty,  might  enjoy  the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  presented  themselves  before 
the  publick,  without  wishing  that  such  ceremonial  modes 
of  entrance  had  been  anciently  established,  as  might  have 
freed  them  from  those  dangers  which  the'desire  of  pleasing 
is  certain  to  produce,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients 
of  softening  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  attention  by 
abruptness. 

R.  1.  ■ 
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The  epick  writers  have  found  the  proemial  part  of  the 
poem  snch  an  addition  to  their  undertaking,  that  they  have 
almost  unanimously  adopted  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  and 
the  reader  needs  only  be  informed  of  the  subject,  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  poem  will  begin. 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  heroick  poetry ;  it  has  never  been  legally  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  orders  of  literature,  but  seems  to  be 
considered  as  an  hereditary  privilege,  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  claim  it  from  their  alliance  tp  the  genius  of 
Homer. 

The  rules  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  prerogative 
suggested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion of  candidates  for  inferior  fame ;  it  may  be  proper  for 
all  to  remember,  that  they  ought  not  to  reuse  expectation 
which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  smoke  brightening  into  flame,  than  flame 
sinking  into  smoke. 

This  precept  has  been  long  received,  both  from  regard 
to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  conformity  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  world ;  yet  there  have  been  always 
some,  that  thought  it  no  deviation  from  modesty  to  recom- 
mend their  own  labours,  and  imagined  themselves  entitled 
by  indisputable  merit  to  an  exemption  from  general  re- 
straints, and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  common  life. 
They  perhaps  believed,  that  when,  like  Thucydides,  they 
bequeathed  to  mankind  K'nffMt  iq  M,  an  estate  for  ever,  it 
was  an  additional  favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim,  on  certain 
occasions,  too  little  than  too  much.  There  is  something 
captivating  in  spirit  and  intrepidity,  to  which  we  often  yield, 
as  to  a  resistless  power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrusts  himself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  occasions  on 
which  a  man  may' without  just  offence  proclaim  his  own  ex- 
cellencies, has  omitted  the  case  of  an  author  entering  the 
world ;  unless  it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  general 
position,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  praise  himself  for  those 
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qnaKties  which  cannot  be  known  bat  from  his  own  month ; 
as  when  he  is  among  strangers,  and  can  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  an  actual  exertion  of  his  powers.  That  the  case  of 
an  author  is  parallel  will  scarcely  be  granted^  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to  his  judges 
when  be  appears  at  his  trial.  But  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  unless  his  judges  are  inclined  to  fhvour  him,  they 
wiU  hardly  be  persuaded  to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a  degree  of 
solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has  been  held  a  maxim, 
that  success  is  most  easily  obtained  by  indirect  and  unper- 
ceived  approaches;  he  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a 
lover,  raises  obstacles  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  taught  experience,  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal their  passion  till  they  believe  their  mistress  wishes  for 
the  discovery.  The  same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to 
writers,  would  save  many  complaints  of  the  severity  of 
the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.  If  a  man  could 
glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the  publick,  and  only 
proclaim  his  pretenrions  to  literary  honours  when  he  is  sure 
of  not  being  rejected,  he  might  commence  author  with 
better  hopes,  as  hit  failings  might  escape  contempt,  though 
he  shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that  writes 
ambitious  of  applause,  as  some  ladies  have  taught  them- 
selves to  believe  that  every  man  intends  love,  who  expresses 
civiKty,  the  miscarriage  of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raises 
an  unbounded  contempt,  indulged  by  most  minds,  without 
scruple,  as  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust  claims  and  ex- 
orbitant expectations.  The  artifices  of  those  who  put 
themselves  in  this  hazardous  state,  have  therefore  been 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  their  ambi- 
tion ;  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers  of  the 
human  mind — ^the  desire  of  good,  and  the  fear  of  evil.  For 
who  can  wonder  that,  allured  on  one  side,  and  frightened 
on  the  other,  some  shoaM  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by 
hribiog  the  judge  with  an  appearance  of  respect  which  they 

b2 
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do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confessing  weakness  of 
which  they  are  not  convinced ;  and  others  to  attract  regard 
by  a  show  of  openness  and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  pro- 
fession of  their  own  deserts,  and  a  publick  challenge  of 
honours  and  rewards  ? 

The  ostentatious  and  hanghty  display  of  themselves  haa 
been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writers,  in  vindication  of 
whose  practice  it  may  be  said,  that  what  it  wants  in  prudence 
is  supplied  by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their  perform- 
ances, they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 

-—^Quidenim?  Concurritur — hora 


Momenta  eita  mars  venit,  aut  vict&ria  Ueta.         Hor.  Ub.  i.  Sat.  7. 

The  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment's  flight. 

Death,  or  a  joyful  conqueat,  ends  the  fight.    Francis. 

The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is  soon  de- 
cided, and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil  through  half  a  folio, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  purpose  to 
endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  countrymen  by  a  short 
essay  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  that  I  hope  not  much  to 
tire  those  whom  I  shall  not  happen  to  please ;  and  if  I  am 
not  commended  for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at  least 
pardoned  for  their  brevity  But  whether  my  expectations 
are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or  praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary 
to  discover;  for  having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons 
for  arrogance  and  submission,  I  find  them  so  nearly  equipon- 
derant, that  my  impatience  to  try  the  event  of  my  first  per- 
formance will  not  suffer  me  to  attend  any  longer  the  trepi- 
dations of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniencies  almost  peculiar 
to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may  naturally  flatter 
the  author,  whether  he  be  confident  or  timorous.  The  man 
to  whom  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sprightliness  of 
his  imagination,  has,  in  Us  own  opinion,  already  secured 
the  praises  of  the  world,  willingly  takes  that  way  of  dis- 
playing his  abilities  which  will  soonest  give  him  an  op- 
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portnnity  of  hearing  the  voice  of  fame ;  it  heightens  his 
alacrity  to  think  in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what 
he  is  now  writing,  read  with  ecstasies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  the  author 
of  a  large  treatise  must  proceed  with  anxiety,  lest,  before 
the  completion  of  his  work,  the  attention  of  the  publick 
may  have  changed  its  object ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined 
to  no  single  topick  may  follow  the  national  taste  through 
all  its  variations,  and  catch  the  aura  poptdaris,  the  gale 
of  favour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  the  doubts  of  the 
cautious,  and  the  terrours  of  the  fearful;  for  to  such  the 
Aortness  of  every  single  paper  is  a  powerful  encourage- 
ment. He  that  questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the 
dissimilar  parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost 
in  a  complicated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a  few 
pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  he  turns  over  the 
repositories  of  his  memory,  he  finds  his  collection  too  small 
for  a  volume,  he  may^  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an 
essay.  He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time  upon 
an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the  event,  persuades 
himself  that  a  few  days  will  show  him  what  he  is  to  expect 
firom  his  learning  and  his  genius.  If  he  thinks  his  own 
judgment  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  he  may,  by  atten- 
ing  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  produce,  rectify  his 
opimons.  If  he  should  with  too  little  premeditation  en- 
cumber himself  by  an  unwieldly  subject,  he  can  quit  it 
widiout  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topicks 
less*  dangerous,  or  more  tractable.  And  if  he  finds,  with 
all  his  industry,  and  all  Us  artifices,  that  he  cannot  deserve 
regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may  let  the  design  fall  at 
once,  and,  without  injury  to  others  or  himself,  retire  to 
amusements  of  greater  pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better 
prospect. 
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Stare  loeo  neteit,  pertunt  vettigia  nUlU 

Antefugami,  obmntemqueferit  gravis  ungula  eamptum,       Stativs. 

Th'  impatieat  couner  pants  in  every  veb. 

And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  phun ; 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  crost. 

And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.  Pope. 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with  the  objects 
immediately  before  it,  but  is  always  breaking  away  from 
the  present  moment,  and  losing  itself  in  schemes  of  future 
felicity ;  and  that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time, 
now  in  our  power,  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked ;  and  as  this  practice  is  a  commodious 
subject  of  raillery  to  the  gay,  and  of  declamation  to  the 
serious,  it  has  been  ridiculed  with  all  the  pleasantry  of  wit, 
and  exag^rated  with  all  the  amplifications  of  rhetoriek. 
Every  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  appear  most 
flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collected ;  it  has  been  marked 
with  every  epithet  of  contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and 
figures  have  been  called  forth  against  it. 

Censure  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  always  implies 
some  superiority :  men  please  themselves  with  imagining 
that  they  have  made  a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey, 
than  others,  and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which  escape 
vulgar  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wantoning  in 
common  topicks  is  so  tempting  to  a  writer,  that  he  cannot 
easily  resign  it ;  a  train  of  sentiments  generally  received 
enables  him  to  shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  with- 
out a  contest.  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  him 
who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  immediate  ease  for  distant 
pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  life, 
lets  life  glide  away  in  preparations  to  enjoy  them;  it  afibrds 
such  opportunities  of  triumphant  exultation,  to  exemplify 
the  uncertainty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse  mortals  from 
their  dream,  and  inform  them  of  the  silent  celerity  of  time. 
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that  we  may  believe  authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than 
examine  so  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined  to 
pnrsue  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  flowery,  than  attentively  to 
consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth.  ^ 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity  seems  the 
unavoidable  condition  of  a  being,  whose  motions  are  gra- 
dual, and  whose  life  is  progressive:  as  his  powers  are 
limited,  he  must  use  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
and  intend  first  what  he  performs  last ;  as  by  continual 
advances  from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  perpetually 
varying  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  he  must  always  dis- 
cover new  motives  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
allurements  of  desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth  our  efforts, 
will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained,  to  be  only  one  of 
the  means  to  some  remoter  end.  The  natural  flights  of  the 
faoman  mind  are  not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from 
hope  to  hope. 

He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point,  must  fre- 
qoently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place  which  he  strives  to 
reach ;  he  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour,  must  solace 
Us  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In 
jflriculture,  one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  because  he  thinks 
of  the  harvest,  that  harvest  which  blights  may  intercept, 
which  inundations  may  sweep  away,  or  which  death  or 
calamity  may  hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet,  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long  re- 
tained but  for  some  conformity  with  truth  and  nature,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  caution  against  keeping  our 
view  too  intent  upon  remote  advantages  is  not  without  its 
propriety  or  usefulness,  though  it  may  have  been  recited 
with  too  much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  not  to  spesik  of  that  vehemence  of  desire  which 
presses  through  right  and  wrong  to  its  gratification,  or  that 
anxious  inquietude  which  is  justly  chargeable  with  distrust 
of  heaven,  subjects  too  solemn  for  my  present  purpose ;  it 
frequently  happens  that,  by  indulging  early  the  raptures  of 
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success*  we  forget  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  it, 
aud  suffer  the  imagination  to  riot  in  the  fruition  of  some 
possible  good,  till  the  time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped 
away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of  great 
labour  or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of 
magnifying  the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves 
to  expect  from  them.  When  the  knight  of  La  Mancha 
g^vely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventures  by  which 
he  is  to  signalize  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  be 
summoned  to  the  support  of  empires,  solicited  to  accept 
the  heiress  of  the  crown  which  he  has  preserved,  have  ho- 
nours and  riches  to  scatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  be- 
stow on  his  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted  visions  of 
the  same  kind ;  though  they  have  not,  perhaps,  expected 
events  equally  strange,  or  by  means  equally  inadequate. 
When  we  pity  him,  we  reflect  on  our  own  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  when  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he 
is  not  more  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that  he  tells 
what  we  have  only  thought. 

The  understanding  of  a  man  naturally  sanguine,  may,  in- 
deed, be  easily  vitiated  by  luxurious  indulgence  of  hope, 
•however  necessary  to  the  production  of  every  thing  great 
or  excellent,  as  ^ome  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open  ex- 
posure to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  vege- 
table world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires  more  to 
be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of  happiness,  than 
those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of  authors.  A  man  of  lively 
fancy  no  sooner  finds  a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he 
makes  momentaneous  excursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flattery, 
pushes  forward  into  future  ages,  and  prognosticates  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him,  when  envy  is  extinct,  and  faction 
forgotten,  and  those,  whom  partiality  now  suffers  to  ob- 
scure him,  shall  have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short 
duration  as  themselves. 
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Those  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  the 
tribmiai  of  socceeding  times,  are  not  likely  to  be  cared  of 
their  infatuation ;  but  all  endeavours  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  prevention  of  a  disease,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained 
its  height,  perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  philosophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  physick  of  the 
mind,  her  catharticks  of  vice,  or  lenitives  of  passion. 

I  shall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly  touched 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  malady,  endeavour  to 
fortify  myself  against  the  infection,  not  without  some  weak 
hope,  that  my  preservatives  may  extend  their  virtues  to 
others,  whose  employment  exposes  them  to  the  same  dan- 
ger: 

LauiUt  amore  tumetJ  Sunt  arta  piaeula,  qtue  te 

Tier  pura  Ueio poUrunt  nereare  Ubello,  HoK.  Ep.  i.  v .  36. 

Is  fame  your  passion  T  Wisdom's  powerful  charm. 

If  thrice  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm.  Fhakcis.  ' 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man  should 
accustom  himself  often  to  think  of  what  is  most  shocking 
and  terrible,  that  by  such  reflections  he  may  be  preserved 
from  too  ardent  wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  too 
much  dejection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author  than  neg- 
lect, compared  with  which  reproach,  hatred,  and  opposi- 
tion, are  names  of  happiness ;  yet  this  worst,  this  meanest 
fate,  every  one  who  dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

J  nunc,  et  vtnut  teatm  meditare  canorat.  Hoa.  lib.  ii.  v.  76. 

Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  lays.  Elphinston. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new  entrance 
into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect  his  own  powers, 
as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  may  deserve  neglect ;  that 
nature  may  not  have  qualified  him  much  to  enlarge  or  em- 
bellish knowledge,  nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputa- 
ble superiority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to  be  yet  in 
ignorance,  he  is  not  destined  to  dispel  the  cloud,  nor  to 
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shine  out  as  one  of  the  luminaries  of  life.  For  this  suspi- 
cion, every  catalogue  of  a  library  will  famish  sufficient 
reason ;  as  he  will  find  it  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  once  no  less  enterprising  or 
confident  than  himself,  equally  pleased  with  their  own  pro<p 
ductions,  equally  caressed  by  their  patrons,  and  flattered 
by  their  friends. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  an  author  is  capa- 
ble of  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pass  without  notice, 
huddled  in  the  variety  of  things,  and  thrown  into  the  ge- 
neral miscellany  of  life.  He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by 
writing,  solicits  the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in 
pleasures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for  intel- 
lectual amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges  prepossessed  by 
passions,  or  corrupted  by  prejudices,  which  preclude  their 
approbation  of  any  new  performance.  Some  are  too  indo- 
lent to  read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established ; 
others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which  gives  them 
pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new  is  opposed,  because 
most  are  unwilling  to  be  taught ;  and  what  is  known  is  re- 
jected, because  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  men 
more  frequently  require  ta  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion  early,  lest 
they  should  put  their  reputation  in  hazard ;  the  ignorant 
always  imagine  themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy, 
when  they  refuse  to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  finds  his  way 
to  reputation  through  all  these  obstructions,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes  besides  his  in- 
dustry, his  learning,  or  his  wit. 
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ViBTVs,  repulsx  netcia  sordid^, 
Intammatiifulgtt  honorihtt, 
N^e  tumit  out  panit  tecum 

Arintrio  popularit  aura*  HoR.lib.  iii.  Od.  ii.  18. 

Undisappointed  ia  designs, 

With  native  honours  virtue  shines ; 

Nor  takes  up  pow'r,  nor  lays  it  down, 

As  giddy  rabbles  smile  or  frown.        Elpbinbton. 

The  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what  is  not 
known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths  by  his  manner  of 
adorning  them ;  either  to  let  new  light  in  upon  the  mind, 
and  open  new  scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  dress 
and  situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  them  fresh 
grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to  spread  such  flowers 
OTer  the  regions  through  which  the  intellect  has  already 
made  its  progress,  as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a 
second  view  of  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  negligently 
regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  because,  that 
they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must  not  only  be  persuaded 
of  their  errours,  but  reconciled  to  their  guide ;  they  must 
not  only  confess  their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less 
pleasing,  must  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employment  was  in 
itself  sufficiently  irksome  and  hazardous ;  that  none  would 
be  found  so  malevolent  as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  reputation,  which  must 
be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time  and  thought,  with  so 
great  hazard  in  the  miscarriage,  and  with  so  little  advan- 
tage from  the  success. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either  imagine 
it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amu^ment.  to  hinder  the 
re^ption  of  every  work  of  learning  or  genius,  who  stand 
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Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found  reception  so 
long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ; 
but  we  cannot  wonder  that  while  readers  could  be  procured, 
the  authors  were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man 
had  by  practice  gained  some  fluency  of  language,  he  had  no 
further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  closet,  let  loose  his  inven- 
tion, and  heat  his  mind  with  incredibilities ;  a  book  was 
thus  produced  without  fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of 
study,  without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance  with 
life. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  different;  it 
requires,  together  with  that  learning  which  is  to  be  gained 
from  books,  that  experience  which  can  never  be  attained 
by  solitary  diligence,  but  must  arise  from  general  converse 
and  accurate  observation  of  the  living  world.  Their  per- 
formances have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,plu8  aneris  quantum 
venuB  mtntr^,  little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty. 
They  are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows 
the  original,  and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness 
of  resemblance.  Other  writings  are  safe,  except  from  the 
malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  danger  from  every 
common  reader ;  as  the  slipper  ill  executed  was  censured 
by  a  shoemaker  who  happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the 
Venus  of  Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  copiers  of 
human  manners,  is  not  the  most  important  concern  that  an 
author  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  before  him.  These  books 
are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
idle,  to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and  intro- 
ductions into  life.  They  are  the  entertainment  of  minds 
unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  therefore  easily  susceptible 
of  impressions ;  not  fixed  by  principles,  and  therefore  easily 
following  the  current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion  and  par- 
tial account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be  paid  to 
youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should  be  suffered  to 
approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are  precepts  extorted  by  sense 
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and  yirtiie  from  an  ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for 
chastity  of  thonght.  The  same  kind,  though  not  the  same 
degree,  of  caution,  is  required  in  every  thing  which  is  laid 
before  them,  to  secure  them  from  unjust  prejudices,  per- 
verse opinions,  and  incongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  the  romances  formerly  written,  every  transaction  and 
sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that  passes  among  men, 
that  the  reader  was  in  very  little  danger  of  making  any  ap- 
plications to  himself;  the  virtues  and  crimes  were  equally 
beyond  his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amused  himself  with 
heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and  persecutors,  as  with 
beings  of  another  species,  whose  actions  were  regulated 
upon  motives  of  their  own,  and  who  had  neither  faults  nor 
excellencies  in  common  with  himself. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the  universal  drama,  as 
may  be  the  lot  of  any  other  man ;  young  spectators  fix  their 
eyes  upon  him  with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observ- 
ing his  behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own  prac- 
tices, wh^n  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like  part. 

For  this  reason  these  familiar  histories  may  perhaps 
be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solemnities  of  professed 
morality,  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with 
more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the 
power  of  example  is  so  great  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  efiects  almost 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that,  when  the  choice  is  unrestrained,  the  best  examples 
only  should  be  exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  ope- 
rate so  strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain  in 
its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  in- 
vent, yet  to  select  objects,  and  to  cull  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  those  individuals  upon  which  the  attention  ought 
most  to  be  employed ;  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  n^ay  be  polished  by  art,  and  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
R.  1.  c 
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tioiiy  83  to  display  that  lustre  which  before  was  buried 
among  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excellency  of  art, 
to  inutate  nature ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  those 
parts  of  nature,  which  are  most  proper  for  imitation : 
greater  care  is  still  required  in  representing  life,  which  is 
so  often  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by  wicked- 
ness.  If  the  world  be  promiscuously  described,  I  cannot 
see  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read  the  account ;  or  why  it 
may  not  be  as  safe  to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  man* 
kind  as  upon  a  mirrour  which  shews  all  that  presents  itself 
without  discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  a  character, 
that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  for  many  characters  ought 
never  to  be  drawn :  nor  of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of 
events  is  agreeable  to  observation  and  experience;  for  that 
observation  which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  will  be 
found  much  more  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  thaii 
good.  The  purpose  of  these  writings  is  aurely  not  only  to 
shew  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  here- 
after with  less  hazard ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for  Innocence,  without 
infusing  any  wish  for  that  superiority  with  which  the  be- 
trayer flatters  his  vanity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteract- 
ing fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  practise  it ;  to  initiate 
youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  necessary  defence, 
and  to  increase  prudence  without  impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature,  so  mingle 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  personages,  that 
they  are  both  equally  conspicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany 
them  through  their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led 
by  degrees  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  favour,  we  lose 
the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do  not  hinder 
our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  regard  them  with  some  kindness, 
for  being  united  with  so  much  merit. 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked,  whose 
endowments  threw  a  brightness  on  their  crimes,  and  whom 
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acaree  any  villany  made  perfectly  detestable,  becanse  they 
never  could  be  wboUy  diyested  of  their  excelienciea ;  but 
flQch  have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  conrapters  of  'the 
worid,  and  their  resemblance  ought  no  more  to  be  pre- 
served, than  the  art  of  murdering  without  pain. 

Some  haye  advanced,  without  due  attention  to  the  con- 
sequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  virtues  have  their 
correspondent  faults,  and  therefore  that  to  exhibit  either 
apart  is  to  deviate  from  probability.  Thus  men  are  ob- 
served by  Swift  to  be  ''  grateful  in  the  same  degree  as 
they  are  resentful."  This  principle,  with  others  of  the 
same  kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse,  and 
pursue  a  certain  degpree  of  inclination,  without  any  choice 
of  the  object ;  for,  otherwi&e,  though  it  should  be  allowed 
that  gratitude  and  resentment  arise  from  the  same  consti^ 
tution  of  the  passions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consulted;  yet,  unless 
IhAt  consequence  be  admitted,  this  sagadoas  maxim  be- 
comes an  empty  sound,  without  any  relation  to  practice  of 
to  Hfe. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to  these 
effects  are  always  in  the  same  proportion.  For  pride, 
which  produces  quickness  of  resentment,  will  obstruct  gra- 
titude, by  unwillingness  to  admit  that  inferiority  which  ob- 
ligation implies ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  can- 
not think  he  receives  a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or  repay  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  that  positions 
of  this  tendency  should  be  laid  open  and  confuted ;  for 
while  men  consider  good  and  evil  as  springing  from  the 
same  root,  they  will  spare  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
and  in  judging,  if  not  of  others  at  least  of  themselves,  will 
be  apt  to  estimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices.  To  this 
fatal  errour  all  those  will  contribute,  who  confound  the 
coloars  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  instead  of  helping  to 
settle  their  boundaries,  mix  them  with  so  much  art,  that 
no  common  mind  is  able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives  where  historical  veracity  has  no  place,  I 
cannot  discover  why  there  should  not  be  exhibited  the 
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most  perfect  idea  of  virtae  ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor 
above  probability,  for  what  we  cannot  credit,  we  shall 
never  imitate,  but  the  highest  and  purest  that  humanity 
can  reach,  which,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  various 
revolutions  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may,  by  conquer- 
ing some  calamities,  and  enduring  others,  teach  us  what 
we  may  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform.  Vice,  for  vice 
is  necessary  to  be  shewn,  should  always  disgust;  nor 
should  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage,  be 
so  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind.  Wherever 
it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  prac- 
tices, and  contempt  by  the  meanness  of  its  stratagems :  for 
while  it  is  supported  by  either  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  sel* 
dom  heartily  abhorred.  The  Roman  tyrant  was  content  to 
be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
the  readers  of  romances  willing  to  be  thought  wicked,  if 
they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is  therefore  to  be  stea- 
dily inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the  highest  proof  of  under- 
standing, and  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness ;  and  that 
vice  is  the  natural  consequence  of  narrow  thoughts ;  that 
it  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy  \ 
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Et  nunc  omnii  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbas: 

Nunefrondent  rilvtt :  nuneformonstimus  anntw.     Vibo.  £c.  iii.  v.  56L 

Now  ev'ry  field,  now  ev'ry  trep  is  green ; 

Now  genial  Nature's  fairest  face  is  seen.  Elprxnston. 

Every  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with  some  circum- 
stances of  his  present  state,  to  suffer  his  imagination  to 
range  more  or  less  in  quest  of  future  happiness,  and  to  fix 

*  This  excellent  paper  was  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, and  Tom  Jones,  which  appeared  about  this  time,  and  have  been  the  mo- 
dels of  that  species  of  romance,  now  known  by  the  more  common  name  of 
NaveL — C. 
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apoo  some  point  of  tiine,  in  which,  by  the  removal  of  the^ 
inconTenience  which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acquisition  of 
the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants,  he'  shall  find  the 
condition  of  his  life  very  much  improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected  with  great 
impatience,  at  last  arrives,  it  generally  comes  without  the 
blessing  for  which  it  was  desired ;  but  we  solace  ourselves 
with  some  new  prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with 
eqoal  eagerness. 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  prevails,' 
when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly  out  of  his  own 
power ;  since  he  forbears  then  to  precipitate  his  afiPairs,  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity, 
and  waits  for  the  blissful  hour  with  less  neglect  of  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 

I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper,  who  in- 
dulged his  dream  of  happiness  with  less  hurt  to  himself 
than  such  chimerical  wishes  commonly  produce,  and  ad- 
justed his  scheme  with  such  address,  that  his  hopes  were 
in  full  bloom  three  parts  of  the- year,  and  in  the  other  part 
never  wholly  blasted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be  desirous 
of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured  to  himself  such  a 
cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction.  It  was  gained  by  a  con- 
stant practice  of  referring  the  removal  of  all  his  uneasiness 
to  the  coming  of  the  next  spring ;  if  his  health  was  im- 
paired, the  spring  would  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted  was 
at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the  spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any  of  these 
effects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that  the  next  would  be 
more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever  convinced,  that  the  present 
spring  would  fail  him  before  the  middle  of  summer ;  for  he 
dways  talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and 
when  it  was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with  him  that  ii 
was  coming. 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps,  brought 
to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
delightful  season ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
many  whom  it  can  be  no  shiame  to  resemble,  infected  with. 
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the  same  enthusiasm ';  for  there  js,  I  belie¥e>  scarce  any 
.  poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testimony  of  bn 
fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs,  and  the  warblers  of 
the  spring.  Nor  has  the  most  luxuriant  imagination  been 
able  to  describe  the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden 
age,  otherwise  than  by  giving  a  perpetual  spring,  as  the 
highest  reward  of  nncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in 
the  annual  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  new  display  of 
the  treasures  of  nature.  The  cold  and  darkness  of  winter, 
with  the  naked  deformity  of  every  object  on  which  we  torn 
our  eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season,  as 
well  for  what  we  have  escaped  as  for  what  we  may  enjoy ; 
and  every  budding  flower,  which  a  warm  situation  brings 
early  to  our  view,  is  considered  by  us  as  a  messenger  to 
notify  the  approach  of  tuote  joyous  days. 

The  spring  affords  to  a  mind,  so  free  firom  the  disturb- 
ance of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  vacant  to  calm  amuse- 
ments, almost  every  thing  that  our  present  state  makes  us 
capable  of  enjoying.  The  variegated  verdure  of  the  fields 
and  woods,  the  succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of 
pleasure  pouriDg  out  its  notes  on.  every  side,  with  the 
gladness  apparently  conceived  by  every  ammal,  from  the 
growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency  of  the  weather,  throw 
over  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gaiety,  significantly  ex.- 
pressed  by  the  smile  of  nature. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are  able  to 
give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away  from  all  the  varieties 
of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their  hours  and  divert  their 
thoughts  by  cards  or  assemblies,  a  tavern  dinner,  or  the 
prattle  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will  seldom  di»- 
oeive,  that  when  a  man  camiot  bear  his  9wn  company, 
there  is  something  wrong.  He  must  fly  from  himself, 
either  because  he  feels  a  tediousness  in  life  from  the 
equipoise  of  an  empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to 
one  motioni  more  than  another^  but  as  it  is  impelled  by  some 
external' power,  must  always  have  recourse  to  foreign  ob- 
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jects ;  or  he  most  be  afraid  of  the  mtrusion  of  some  unpleas- 
kng  ideatf,  and  perhaps  is  strag^lin^  to  escape  from  the 
remembrance  of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some 
other  thought  of  greater  horrour. 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply  to  such  diversions, 
provided  they  are  innocent,  as  lay  strong  hold  on  the 
attention;  and  those,  whom  fear  of  any  future  affliction 
chains  down  to  misery,  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the 
danger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  be  turned  on 
such  as  are  burthensome  to  themselves  merely  because 
they  want  subjects  for  reflection,  and  to  whom  the  volume 
of  nature  is  thrown  open  without  affording  them  plea- 
sure or  instruction,  because  they  never  learned  to  read  the 


A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming  paradox, 
that  very  few  men  know  how  to  take  a  walk;  and,  indeed, 
it  i«  true,  that  few  know  how  to  take  a  walk  with  a  pros- 
pect of  any  other  {Measure,  than  the  same  company  would 
have  afforded  them  at  home. 

There  are  animab  that  borrow  their  colour  from  the 
neighbouring  body,  and  consequently  vary  their  hue  as 
they  happen  to  change  their  place.  In*  like  manner  it 
ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  derive  his  re- 
flections from  the  objects'  about  him ;  for  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose Aat  he  alters  his  position,  if  his  attention  continues 
fixed  to  the  same  point.  The  mind  should  be  kept  open 
to  the  access  of  every  new  idea,  and  so  far  disengaged 
from  the  predominance  of  particular  thoughts,  as  easily  to 
aoconuBodate  itself  to  occasional  entertainment. 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning  every  new 
object  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in  the  productions  of 
nature  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials  upon  which  he 
can  employ  himself,  without  any  temptations  to  envy  or 
malevolence;  faults,  perhaps,  seldom  totally  avoided  by 
those,  whose  judgment  is  much  exercised  upon  the  works 
oS  art.     He  has  always  a  certain  prospect  of  discovering 
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new  reasons  for  adoring  the  sovereign  Author  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  and  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discovery  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himself.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  many  vegetables  and  animals  have  qualities  that 
might  be  of  great  use,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  there  is 
not  required  much  force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of 
study,  but  only  frequent  experiments,  and  close  attention. 
What  is  said  by  the  chemists  of  their  darling  mercury,  is» 
perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through  the  whole  creation, 
that  if  a  thousand  lives  should  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its 
properties  would  not  be  found  out. 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by  varions 
tastes,  since  life  affords  and  requires  such  multiplicity  of 
employments,  and  a  nation  of  naturalists  is  neither  to  be 
hoped,  nor  desired ;  but  it  is  surely  not  improper  to  point 
out  a  fresh  amusement  to  those  who  languish  in  healthy 
and  repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  some  source  of  diverrion 
that  may  be  less  easily  exhausted,  and  to  inform  the  mul- 
titudes of  both  sexes,  who  are  burdened  with  every  new 
day»  that  there  are  many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works  of  na- 
ture, demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to  happiness ;  and, 
therefore,  the  younger  part  of  my  readers,  to  whom  I  de- 
dicate this  vernal  speculation,  must  excuse  me  for  calling 
upon  them,  to  make  use  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  year^ 
and  the  spring  of  life ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds  may 
be  yet  impressed  with  new  images,  a  love  of  innocent 
pleasures,  and  an  ardour  for  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  re- 
member, that  a  blighted  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and 
that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  autumnal  fruits. 
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StrenMa  not  exerest  inertia,  navUnu  atque 

Quadrigit  petimut  bene  viver$ :  quod  petis,  hie  est ; 

Ett  Utubrit,  animia  fi  te  non  deficit  Cfuto.         Hob.  £p.  xi.  lib.  i. 

Acdve  in  indoleoce,  abroad  we  roam 

In  quest  of  happiness  which  dwells  at  home : 

With  vain  pursuits  fatigu'd»  at  length  you'll  find. 

No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal  mind.  Elphinstox. 

That  man  should  never  suffer  his  happiness  to  depend 
upon  external  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  chief  precepts 
of  the  Stoical  philosophy;  a  precept,  indeed,  which  that 
lofty  sect  has  extended  beyond  the  condition  of  human 
life,  and  in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  have  comprised 
an  utter  exclusion  of  all  corporal  pain  and  pleasure  from 
the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wise  man. 
'  Such  sapientia  insaniens,  as  Horace  calls  the  doctrine 
of  another  sect,  such  extravagance  of  philosophy,  can 
want  neither  authority  nor  argument  for  its  confutation ; 
it  is  overthrown  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  rise  up  against  it.  But  we  may  very 
properly  inquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is  in 
oor  power  to  approach,  how  far  we  can  exempt  ourselves 
from  outward  influences,  and  secure  to  our  minds  a  state 
of  tranquillity:  for,  though  the  boast  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence is  ridiculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibility  to 
every  impulse,  and  a  patient  submission  to  the  tyranny  of 
casual  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  that  mind,  which, 
however  depraved  or  weakened,  boasts  its  derivation  from 
a  celestial  original,  and  hopes  for  an  union  with  infinite 
goodness,  and  unvariable  felicity. 

^t  vitHt  p^orafof^m 
Preptium  deterat  ortum. 

Unless  the  soul,  to  vice  a  thrall. 
Desert  her  own  original. 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some  degree  of 
intellectual  dignity,  and  of  preserving  resources  of  plea* 
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sure,  ^hich  may  not  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  accident, 
is  never  more  apfmrent  than  nrhen  we  turn  our  eyes  upon 
those  whom  fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct ; 
who,  not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a  regu- 
lar and  stated  allotment  of  their  hours,  are  obliged  to  find 
themselves  business  or  diversion,  and  having  nothing 
within  that  can  entertain  or  employ  them,  are  compelled 
to  try  all  the  arts  of  destroying  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this  class  of 
mortals  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  life,  are  not  less  shame- 
ful, nor,  perhaps,  much  less  pitiable,  than  those  to  which 
a  trader  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have 
seen  melancholy  overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards ;  and  when,  after  the  pro- 
posal of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  foot- 
man upon  a  hundred  messages,  they  have  submitted,  witb 
gloomy  resignation,  to  the  misfortune  of  passing  one  even- 
ing in  conversation  with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such 
are  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visitor 
has  brought  them  relief,  acceptaUe  as  provision  to  a  starv- 
ing city,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those,  who  are  uneasy  without 
knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place  ;>  they  are  willing 
to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the  consequence  of  some 
local  inconvenience,  and  endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  chil- 
dren from  their  shadows;  always  hoping  for  some  more 
satisfactory  delight  from  every  new  scene,  and  always  re- 
taming  home  with  disappointment  and  complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation,  without  in- 
flecting on  those  that  suffer  under  the  dreadful  symptom  of 
canine  madness,  termed-  by  physicians  the  dread  of  water? 
These  miserable  wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though  burn- 
ing with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various  con- 
tortions, or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flattering  themselves 
that  they  can  swallow  in  one  posture  that  liquor  which 
they  find  in  another  to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  such  folly  is  not  peculiar  to.  the  thoughtless  or  ig- 
norant, but  sometimes  seizes   those   minds  which  seem 
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most  exempted  from  it,  by  the  variety  of  attainments, 
qoickBeas  of  ]ienetration»  or  severity  of  jndgmeirt;  and, 
indeed,  the  gride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  mortified 
by  finding  that  they  confer  no  secnrity  against  the  common 
^Tonrs,  which  mislead  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  man- 
kind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  npon  the  remem- 
bnutee  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface  to  his  poems, 
where,  however  exalted  by  genins,  and  enlarged  by  study, 
he  informs  ns  of  a  scheme  of  happiness  to  which  the  ima- 
gination of  a  girl  upon  the  loss  of  her  first  lover  could 
have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged, till  he  had  totally  forgotten  its  absurdity,  and 
would  probably  have  put  in  execution,  had  he  been  hin- 
dered only  by  his  reason. 

''  My  desire,"  says  he,  **•  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
thoogh  the  execution  has  been  accidentally  diverted,  and 
does  still  vehemently  continue,  to-retire  myself  to  some  of 
our  American  plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich 
myself  with  the  traiBck  of  those  parts,  which  is  the  end  of 
most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to  forsake  this  world 
for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  it,  and  to 
hioy  myself  there  in  some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  with- 
out the  consolation  of  letters  and  philosophy." 

Such  was  the-  chimerical  provision  which  Cowley  had 
made  in  Us  owui  mind,  fer  the  quiet  of  lus  remaining  life, 
and  which  ha-  seems  to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  there 
is  no  other  season  for  disclosing  it.  Surely  no  stronger  in- 
stance ean<be  given  of  a  persuasion  that  content  was  the  in»- 
habitant  of  particular  regions,  and  that  a  man  might  set  sail 

with  a  ftdf  wind,  and  leave  behind-  him  all  lus  cares,  in- 
cwnbrances,  and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  bury 

khudf  in  some  obscure  reireai,  he  might  have  found,  in 

his  own  country,  innumerable  coverts  sufficiently  dark  to 

have  concealed  the  geniua  of  Cowley ;  for  whatever  might 

be  his  opinion  of  the  importunity  with  which  he  might  be 

summoned  back  into   publick  life,  a  riiort  experience 
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would  have  convinced  him,  that  privation  is  easier  than 
acquisition,  and  that  it  would  require  little  continuance  to 
free  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world.  There  is 
pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to  prevent  much  desire 
of  acquaintance  with  a  man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be 
neglected,  however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtue 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the  lover  of 
retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the  respect  of  strangers 
should  overwhelm  him  with  visits.  Even  those  to  whom 
he  has  formerly  been  known,  will  very  patiently  support 
his  absence  when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  without 
him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  those  momeilts  which 
hb  company  contributed  to  exhilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to  hinder  us 
from  tyrannizing  over  one  another,  that  no  individual 
should  be  of  such  importance,  as  to  cause,  by  his  retire- 
ment or  death,  any  chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had 
conversed  to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had  never 
remarked,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the  gay  companion, . 
and  the  favoured  lover,  when  once  they  are  removed  from, 
before  the  sight,  give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  ob- 
jects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might  have 
been  safe  enough  from  violation,  though  he  had  chosen  it 
within  the  limits  of  his  native  island ;  he.  might  have  found 
here  preservatives  against  the  vanities  and  vexations  of 
the  world,  not  less  efficacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  afibrd  him :  but  having  once 
his  mind  imbittered  with  disgust,  he  conceived  it  impossi- 
ble to  be  far  enough  from  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness ;  and 
was  posting  away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who, 
for  want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  the  enemy 
perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fatigued  with 
business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to  himself  the  happiness 
of  leisure  and  retreat,  that  he  determined  to  enjoy  them 
for  the  future  without  interruption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever 
all  that  could  deprive  him  of  his  darling  satisfactions.     He 
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forgot,  in  the  yehemence  of  desire,  that  solitude  and  qniet 
owe  their  pleasures  to  those  miseries,  which  he  was  so 
studious  to  obviate :  for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
world,  through  all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and 
rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other ;  ^uch  are 
the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ;  we  desire,  we 
pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated ;  we  desire  something 
else,  and  begin  a  new  pursuit. 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed  his  habita- 
tion in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  new  world,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  his  distance  from  the  vanities  of  life» 
would  have  enabled  him  to  keep  away  the  vexations.  It 
is  common  for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he 
could  bear  it  better  in  any  other  part.  Cowley  having 
known  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  a  particular  condi- 
tion, readily  persuaded  himself  that  nothing  worse  was  to 
be  found,  and  that  every  alteration  would  bring  some  im- 
provement :  he  never  suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  un- 
happiness  was  within,  that  his  own  passions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently regelated,  and  that  he  was  harassed  by  his  own 
impatience,  which  could  never  be  without-  something  to 
awaken  it,  would  accompany  him  over  the  sea,  and  find 
its  way  to  his  American  elysium.  He  would,  upon  the 
trial,  have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of  con- 
tent must  spring  up  in  the  mind :  and  that  he  who  has 
so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  seek  happiness 
by  changing  any  thing  but  his  own  dispositions,  will  waste 
his  life  in  firuitless  efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he 
purposes  to  remove  ^ 

^  See  Dr.  Johmon's  life  of  Cowley. 
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O  fttt  perpetuA  mundvm  ratione  gubemas, 
Terramm  aeliqtte  mtar  /— 
Di^ia  terrene  nebul4u  et  pondera  rn^lis, 
Atque  tuo  tpUndore  mica  /   Tu  natnque  $erenum, 
Tu  regies  tranquilla  piit.     Te  eernere,  finis, 
Prineipium,  vector,  dux,  umiia,  ienmmu  idem, 

BoBTBios,  lib.  iii.  Metr.  9. 

O  Tbott,  whose  pow'r  o'er  moYiiig  worldi  prendee, 
Whose  voice  created,  axMl  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
Tb  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest : 
From  thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend. 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end.        Johnson. 

Thb  loTe  of  Retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered  closely 
to  those  minds,  which  have  been  most  enlarged  by  know- 
ledge, or  elevated  by  genius.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  every 
thing  generally  supposed  to  confer  happiness,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though  they 
possessed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  considered  it  as  their  chief  interest 
to  remove  from  them  every  thing  that  might  offend  their 
ease,  or  interrupt  their  pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the 
languors  of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pursue 
the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations  of  interme- 
diate solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appears  requisite 
but  a  quick  sensibility,  and  active  imagination ;  for,  though 
not  devoted  to  virtue,  or  science,  the  man,  whose  faculties 
enable  him  to  make  ready  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  expectations  and  disap- 
pointments, that  he  will  gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat, 
to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
variety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  of  sense  cannot 
afford  him. 
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Nor  will  greataess,  or  abundaoce,  exeiapi  him  fton  the 
iinportimities  of  this  dewa,  mb«o»  if  he  ia  honi  to  think, 
he  caiiBot  restrain  himself  from  a  thoiuand  inquiries  9iid 
qiecnlations,  which  he  must  pnreoe  by  bis  own  reason, 
and  which  the  slpendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder : 
for  those  who  are  most  exalted  above  dependance  or  con- 
trouly  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  so  large  a  tribute  of  their 
time  to  custom,  ceremony,  and  popularity,  that,  according 
to  the  Greek  proverb,  no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  slave 
than  the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathematician,  whether 
he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  a  more  compendious 
manner  ?  he  was  answered,  that  there  was  no  royal  way  to 
geometry.  Other  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have  had  power 
to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from  the  crowds  that  soothed 
them  with  flatteries,  or  inspirited  them  with  acclamations ; 
but  their  efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  to 
whose  conceptions  the  present  assemblage  of  things  is 
adequate,  and  who  seldom  range  beyond  those  entertain- 
ments and  vexations,  which  solicit  their  attention  by  press* 
ing  on  their  senses. 

But  there  is  an  universal  reason  for  some  stated  intervals 
of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of  the  church  call  upon 
me  now  especially  to  mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as 
wide  as  moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  divine  favour  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  and  which  ought  to  influence  all  ranks  of  life, 
and  all  degrees  of  intellect ;  since  none  can  imagine  them- 
selves n6t  comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de* 
tenaine  to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obstinate  wicked- 
ness, or  whose  enthusiastick  security  of  his  approbation 
places  them  above  external  ordinances,  and  all  human 
means  of  improvement* 

The  great  tgsk  of  him  who  conducts  his  life  by  the  pj^- 
cepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future  predominate  over 
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the  present,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  so  strong  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  of  the 
.  value  of  the  reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terronrs 
of  the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  as  may  over- 
bear all  the  temptations  which  temporal  hope  or  fear  can 
bring  in  his  way,  and  enable  him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to 
joy  and  sorrow,  to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  represents  our 
passage  through  this  stage  of  our  existence  by  images 
drawn  from  the  alarms  and  solicitude  of  a  military  life  ;  for 
we  are  placed  in  such  a  state,  that  almost  every  thing 
about  us  conspires  against  our  chief  interest.  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our  thoughts ; 
all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  obstruct  the  way  that  leads  to  happiness,  and 
either  to  turn  us  aside,  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions,  are  our  law- 
ful and  faithful  guides,  in  most  things  that  relate  solely  to 
this  life ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  hourly  necessity  of  con- 
sulting them,  we  gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission, 
and  habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  compliance  with 
their  motions  facilitates  a  second  compliance,  every  new 
step  towards  depravity  is  made  with  less  reluctance  than 
the  former,  and  thus  the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is 
perpetually  accelerated. 

The  senses  have  not  only  that  advantage  over  con^ 
science,  which  things  necessary,  must  always  have  over 
things  chosen,  but  they  have  likewise  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tion in  their  favour.  We  feared  pain  much  earlier  than 
we  apprehended  g^ilt,  and  were  delighted  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure,  before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early 
established,  and  incessantly  increasing,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some  part  of  his  life, 
added  new  strength  by  a  voluntary  or  negligent  subjection 
of  himself;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  instigated  his 
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qipetites  by  indiilgence,  or  suffered  them,  by  an  anresistiug 
neatrality,  to  enlarge  their  dominion^  and  multiply  t&eir 
demands? 

From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  the  sensitive  facul- 
ties of  the  influence  which  they  must  naturally  gain  by  this 
pre-ocenpation  of  the  soul,  arises  that  conflict  between 
opposite  desires  in  the  first  endeavours  after  a  religious 
life;  which,  however  enthusiastically  it  may  have  been 
described,  or  however  contemptuously  ridiculed,  will  na- 
tnrally  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  varied  without  end, 
by  different  tempers  of  mind,  and  innumerable  circum- 
stances of  health  or  condition,  greater  or  less  fervour, 
more  or  fewer  temptations  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the  animal 

faculties,  in  our  provision  for  the  present  life,  arises  the 

difficulty  of  withstanding  their  impulses,  even  in  cases 

where  they  ought  to  be  of  no  weight ;  for  the  motions  of 

sense  are  instantaneous,  its  objects  strike  unsought,  we  are 

accustomed  to  follow  its  directions,  and  therefore  often 

submit  to  the  sentence  without  examining  the  authority 

of  the  judge. 
Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate,  that, 

supposing  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in  an  equipois 

between  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of  fu« 

toiity,  present  objects  falling  more  frequently  into  the 

scale,  would  in  time  preponderate,  and  that  our  regard 

for  an  invisible  state  would  grow  every  moment  weaker, 

till  at  last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity,  and  become  abso* 

lately  without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is  put  into 
our  own  hands,  and  we  have  power  to  transfer  the  weight 
to  either  side.  The  motives  to  a  life  of  holiness  are  infi- 
nite, not  less  than  the  favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence, 
not  less  than  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  these 
can  only  influence  our  conduct  as  they  gain  our  attention, 
which  the  business  or  diversions  of  the  world  are  always 
calling  off  by  contrary  attractions. 

The  g^eat  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  the  end  for  which 
R.I.  o 
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all  the  rites  of  relipon  seem  to  be  instituted,  is  the  perpe- 
tual renovation  of  the  motives  to  virtue,  by  a  voluntary 
employment  of  our  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  excel- 
lence, its  importance,  and  its  necessity,  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  frequently  and  more  willingly  re- 
volved, gain  a  more  forcible  and  permanent  influence,  till 
in  time  they  become  the  reigning  ideas,  the  standing  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  the  test  by  which  every  thing  pro- 
posed to  the  judgment  is  rejected  or  approved. 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  affections,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the  world,  by  retiring 
at  certain  seasons  from  it ;  for  its  influence,  arising  only 
from  its  presence,  is  much  lessened  when  it  becomes  the 
object  of  solitary  meditation.  A  constant  residence  amidst 
noise  and  pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  impressions 
of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a 
state,  where  this  life,  like  the  next,  operates  only  upon  the 
reason,  will  reinstate  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even 
without  those  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sincere  and  the 
diligent. 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves, 
which  has  been  always  considered  as  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  fervent 
prayer,  steady  resolutions,  and  frequent  retirement  from 
folly  and  vanity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice,  and  the  joys  of 
intemperance,  from  the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful  flattery, 
and  the  tempting  sight  of  prosperous  wickedness* 
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No.  8.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  14, 1760. 


Pctitur  peenat  peeeandi  iola  vduntoM; 


Nmm  9eelus  intra  $e  taeitum  ^  eogitat  uUum, 

Fmeti  erimen  habet.  Jut.  Sat.  ziii*  208. 

.  For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Cootracti  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault.  Cancn. 

Ip  tlie  most  active  and  industricras  of  mankind  was  able, 
at  the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distinctly  his  past  moments, 
and  distribute  them  in  a  regular  account,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  how  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mind,  by 
any  permanent  or  visible  effects,  how  small  a  proportion  his 
real  action  would  bear  to  his  seeming  possibilities  of  action, 
how  many  chasms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued 
▼acuity,  and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even  in 
the  most  tumultuous  hurries  of  business,  and  the  most 
eager  vehemence  of  pursuit. 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only  the 
great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  through  the 
universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  that,  if  all 
matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it  might  be 
contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all 
the  employments  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which 
it  reaUy  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or  hours, 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment,  so  far  as  the 
mind  was  engaged  in  the  performance.  For  such  is  the 
inequality  of  our  corporeal  to  our  intellectual  faculties, 
that  we  contrive  in  minutes  what  we  execute  in  years,  and 
the  soul  often  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  generals  often  found  them- 
selves at  leisure  to  pursue  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the 
camp ;  and  Lucan,  with  historical  veracity,  makes  Caesar 
relate  of  himself,  that  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 

d2 
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Media  inter  praUa  temper 


Stgllarum,  eeUique  plagit,  mperisque  vacavi,        Lucan,  1.  z.  186. 

Amid  the  storms  of  war,  with  curious  eyes 
I  trace  the  planets  and  survey  the  skies. 

That  the  soul  always  exerts  her  peculiar  powers,  with 
greater  or  less  force,  is  very  probable,  though  the  common 
occasions  of  our  present  condition  require  but  a  small  part 
of  that  incessant  cogitation ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of 
our  bodies,  and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we  are 
so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that  as  though  all 
our  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a  great  part  of  our  time 
we  can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  unprofitably  or 
hurtfully  employed,  and  the  superfluities  of  intellect  run 
to  waste,  it  is  no  vain  speculation  to  consider  how  we  may 
govern  our  thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irregular  motions, 
or  confine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to  be  led  forwards  in 
its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be  cured  of  its  defects,  and  ha- 
bituated to  new  studies,  has  been  the  inquiry  of  many 
acute  and  learned  men,  whose  observations  I  shall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to  consider  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  to  promote  the  increase 
of  virtue  rather  than  of  learning. 

This  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for  want  of 
remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  origin  in  the  mind,  and 
that  therefore  to  suffer  the  thoughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to 
poison  the  fountains  of  morality ;  irregular  desires  will  pro- 
duce licentious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves  to 
wish  they  will  soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  last  incited  to 
execute  what  they  please  themselves  with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman  church,  who 
gain,  by  confession,  great  opportunities  of  knowing  human 
nature,  have  generally  determined  that  what  it  is  a  crime 
to  do,  it  is  a  crime  to  think  *=.     Since  by  revolving  with 

«  This  was  determined  before  their  time.    See  Matt.  ch.  v.  ver.  28. — C. 
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pleasure  the  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  begins  to  find  his  constancy  relax,  and 
his  detestation  soften ;  the  happiness  of  anccess  glittering 
before  him,  withdraws  his  attention  from  the  atrocious- 
iiess  of  the  guilt,  and  acts  are  at  last  confidently  perpe- 
trated, of  which  the  first  conception  only  crept  into  the 
mind,  disguised  in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
rather  than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love  or  jea- 
lousy, envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  tell  how  easily  he  might 
at  first  have  repelled  the  temptation,  how  readily  his  mind 
would  have  obeyed  a  call  to  any  other  object,  and  how 
weak  his  passion  has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till 
he  has  recalled  if,  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the  viper 
by  too  warm  a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping  reason  a 
constant  guard  over  imagination,  that  we  have  otherwise 
ao  security  for  our  own  virtue,  but  may  corrupt  our  hearts 
ip  the  most  recluse  solitude,  with  more  pernicious  and  ty- 
rannical appetites  and  wishes  than  the  commerce  of  the 
world  will  generally  produce ;  for  we  are  easily  shocked 
by  crimes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  magnitude; 
but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wickedness,  endeared 
by  interest,  and  palliated  by  all  the  artifices  of  self-deceit, 
gives  us  time  to  form  distinctidhs  in  our  own  favour,  and 
reason  by  degrees  submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in 
time  accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning ;  and  Uierefore  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  thoughts  are  to  be  rejected 
or  improved,  as  they  regard  the  past,  present,  or  future ; 
in  hopes  that  some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigi- 
lance, who,  perhaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because,  being  yet 
only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  innocent. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by  way  of  pro- 
vision for  the  future ;  and,  therefore,  in  previewing  all  oc- 
currences that  fall  under  a  religious  copsideration,  it  is 
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proper  that  a  man  stop  at  the  first  thoughts,  to  remark  how 
he  was  led  thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflection. 
If  he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of  success- 
ful fraud,  a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an  intrigue  of  guilty 
pleasure,  let  him  summon  off  his  imagination  as  from  an 
unlawful  pursuit,  expel  those  passages  from  his  remem- 
brance, of  which,  though  he  cannot  seriously  approve 
them,  the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  and  refer  them 
to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  considered  with 
greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly  come;  for 
the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  always  lessening,  but 
the  sense  of  guilt,  which  respects  futurity,  continues  the 
same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our  conduct,  is 
indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation  or  recovery  of 
virtue,  and  is,  therefore,  recommended  under  the  name  of 
self-examination,  by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to 
repentance.  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without 
it  we  should  always  be  to  begin  life,  be  seduced  for  ever 
by  the  same  allurements,  and  misled  by  the  same  fallacies. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  our 
experience,  we  must  endeavour  to  see  every  thing  in  its 
proper  form,  and  excite  in  ourselves  those  sentiments, 
which  the  great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  conco- 
mitants or  followers  of  good  and  bad  actions. 

Uy  irafc/3i}y  ;  ri  S*  efcfa  ;  t//«o<  Scoy  o£k  irtJja^Bii  ; 

Let  not  sleep  (says  Pythagoras)  fall  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou  hast  thrice  re- 
yiewed  the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  Where  have  I  turned  aside  from  rec- 
titude? What  have  I  been  doing?  What  have  1  left  undone,  which  I  ooght 
to  have  done?  Begin  thus  from  the  first  act,  and  proceed;  and  in  conclusion, 
at  the  ill  vrhich  thou  hast  done  be  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  the  good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  determined  by  the 
objects  before  us,  fall  not  under  those  indulgences  or  ex- 
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cvrsioiis,  which  I  am  dow  considering.  But  I  cannot  for- 
bear, nnder  this  head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  minds, 
that  are  disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  wicked  imagina- 
tions, against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious  alarms ; 
for  thoughts  are  only  criminal,  when  they  are  first  chosen, 
and  then  voluntarily  continued. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapprov'd,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  stain  behind.  Milton. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by  which  the 
imagination  is  entangled.  Futurity  is  the  proper  abode  of 
hc^  and  fear,  with  all  their  train  and  progeny  of  subordi- 
nate apprehensions  and  desires.  In  futurity,  events  and 
chances  are  yet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge 
the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing  choice. 
To  pick  and  cull  among  possible  advantages  is,  as  the  civil 
law  terms  it,  in  vacuum  venire,  to  take  what  belongs  to 
nobody ;  but  it  has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  un- 
willing to  quit  what  we  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
should  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  think  on  that  which  may 
be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to  gain  it,  and  to  image 
the  happiness  of  particular  conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy 
in  no  other.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  fix 
upon  nothing  in  another^s  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  another  s  possession  for  the  sake  of  our  innocence. 
When  a  man  finds  himself  led,  though  by  a  train  of  honest 
sentiments,  to  wish  for  that  to  which  he  has  no  right,  he 
should  start  back  as  from  a  pitfall  covered  with  flowers. 
He  that  fancies  he  should  benefit  the  publick  more  in  a 
great  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in  time  imagine 
it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him;  and  as  opposition 
readily  kindles  into  hatred,  his  eagerness  to  do  that  good, 
to  which  he  is  not  called,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which 
in  his  original  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by  the  laws 
of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by  those  of  reason ; 
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he%ust  keep  guilt  from  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
member  that  the  pleasures  of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of 
desire,  are  more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  since 
they  escape  the  awe  of  observation,  and  operate  equally 
in  every  situation,  without  the  concurrence  of  external  op- 
portunities. 


^«*»»»i#i^*»»'»i»^i»^»»#<»#^»#<»i#^>#^»#^ 
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QfMd  sis  isse  velist  nihU^pu  malis.  Mart.  lib.  x.  £p.  xlvii.  12. 

Choose  what  you  are;  no  other  state  prefer.    Elphinston. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever  every 
man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the  hardships  of  his 
condition,  he  is  seldom  willing  to  change  it  for  any  other 
on  the  same  level :  for  whether  it  be  that  he,  who  follows 
an  employment,  made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of 
its  suitableness  to  his  incknation ;  or  that  when  accident, 
or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed  him  in  a  par- 
ticular station,  he,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself 
to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  viewing  it  only  on  the  fairest 
side ;  or  whether  every  man  thinks  that  class  to  which  he 
belongs  the  most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  ho- 
noured it  with  his  name ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be 
the  reason,  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always  working 
upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their  behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every  vank  of  the 
human  species ;  but  it  exerts  itself  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  force  among  those  who  have  never  learned  to 
conceal  their  sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model 
their  expressions  by  the  laws  of  politeness ;  and  therefore 
the  chief  contests  of  wit  among  artificers  and  handicrafts- 
men arise  from  a  mutual  endeavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by 
depreciating  another. 

From  the  same  principles  are  derived  many  consolations 
to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to  which  every  calling  is 
peculiarly  exposed.     A  blacksmith   was  lately   pleasing 
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luiiiwlf  at  his  anvil,  with  observing  that»  thovgh  his  trade 
vas  hot  and  sooty,  laborious  and  unhealthy,  yet  he  ha4 
the  honour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his  bread  like 
a  man,  and  if  his  son  should  rise  in  the  world,  and  keep 
his  coach,  nobody  could  reproach  him  that  his  father  was  a 
tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity,  is  never  so  irre- 
sistibly flattered,  as  when  some  rival  calling  is  mentioned 
with  contempt.  Upon  this  principle  a  linen-dn^er  boasted 
that  he  had  got  a  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely 
trust,  for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since  it 
was  known,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  he  was 
now  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay  payment  for  the 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  the  last  seven  years ;  and  he 
himself  had  heard  him  declare,  in  a  public  coffee-house, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen-dra- 
pers to  be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  observed  that  physicians  and  lawyers  are  no 
friends  to  religion ;  and  many  conjectures  have  been  formed 
to  discover  the  reason  of  such  a  combination  between  men 
who  ag^ree  in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  af- 
fected»  in  their  own  provinces,  by  religious  opinions,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  community.  The  truth  is,  very  few 
of  them  have  thought  about  religion ;  but  they  have  all 
sceo  a  parson ;  seen  him  in  a  habit  different  from  their 
own,  and  therefore  declared  war  against  him.  A  young 
stndent  firom  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attacked  the 
curate  of  his  father  s  parish  with  such  argpiments  as  his 
acquaintances  could  furnish,  and  returned  to  town  without 
success,  is  -now  gone  down  with  a  resolution  to  destroy 
him ;  for  he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  apd 
if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  syllogism,  he  has  a 
catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  logick  nor  metaphysicks 
can  resist: 

I  laagh  to  tbink  how  your  unshaken  Cato  ' 

Will  look  aghast,  when  unforeseen  destruction 

Poon  in  upon  him  thus.  Cato,  Act.  ii.  Sc  6. 
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The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against  each  other 
has  been  often  experienced  at  the  cost  of  their  country ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more 
acrimony,  or  longer  continuance.  When,  upon  our  late 
successes  at  sea,  some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for 
establishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a  captain 
of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  nothing  was  more  ab- 
surd than  to  give  any  honorary  rewards  to  seamen,  '*  for 
honour,"  says  he,  *'  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  b  no  danger, 
and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage.'* 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves, by  raising  their  profession,  betniys  men  to  a  thou- 
sand ridiculous  and  mischievous  acts  of  supplantation  and 
detraction,  yet  as  almost  slH  passions  have  their  good  as 
well  as  bad  efiects,  it  likewise  excites  ingenuity,  and 
sometimes  raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  of  dili- 
gence. It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  no  trade  had 
ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which  it  is  now  improved, 
had  its  professors  looked  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indiffer- 
ent spectators ;  the  advances,  from  the  first  rude  essays, 
must  have  been  made  by  men  who  valued  themselves  for 
performances,  for  which  scarce  any  other  would  be  per- 
suaded to.  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture  rising  gra- 
dually from  its  first  mean  state  by  the  successive  labours 
of  innumerable  minds ;  to  consider  the  first  hollow  trunk 
of  an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce 
venture  to  cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses,  terrifying 
nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  visit- 
ing the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  And  it  might  contri- 
bute to  dispose  us  to  a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of 
one  another,  if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromis- 
ing beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art  have 
probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the  first  sand  or 
ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of  heat,  melted  into  a  metal- 
line form,  nigged  with  excrescences,  and  clouded  with 
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impurities,  would  haye  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless 
lump  lay  concealed  so  many  conTeniences  of  life,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the 
world?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  liquefaction  was 
mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  de- 
gree solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges 
of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  un- 
bounded extent  of  the  material  creation,  and  at  another 
with  the  endless  subordination  of  animal  life ;  and,  what 
is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  na- 
tufe,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  without 
Ids  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facilitating 
and  prolonging  the  enjojrment  of  light,  enlarging  the  ave- 
nues of  science,  and  conferring  the  highest  and  most  last- 
ing pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate 
nature,  and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession,  like  that  for 
the  grandeur  of  our  own  country,  is  to  be  regulated,  not 
extinguished.  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
station,  ought  to  warm  his  heart,  and  animate  his  endear 
vours  with  the  hopes  of  being  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and  for  that 
end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the  whole  extent  of  its 
application,  and  the  whole  weight  of  its  importance.  But 
let  him  not  too  readily  imagine  that  another  is  ill  em- 
ployed, because,  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity.  Every 
man  ought  to' endeavour  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  others 
down,  but  by  raising  himself,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
own  superiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  in- 
terrupting others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  philosopher 
may  very  justly  be  delighted  with  the  extent  of  his  views, 
and  the  artificer  with  the  readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let 
the  one  remember,  that,  without  mechanical  performances, 
refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream,  and  the  other,  that, 
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without  theoretical  reasoning,  dexterity  is  little  more  than 
a  brute  instinct. 
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PasthtUmi  tamen  ilhrum  mea  teria  ludo.  Vxrg.  Ec.  vii.  17. 

For  trifling  sports  I  quitted  grave  affairs. 

The  number  of  correspondents  which  increases  eyeiy  day 
upon  me,  shews  that  my  paper  is  at  least  distinguished 
from  the  common  productions  of  the  press.  It  is  no  less 
a  proof  of  eminence  to  have  many  enemies  than  many 
friends,  and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  contains 
encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  attestation  of  rising^ 
credit.  The  only  pain,  which  I  can  feel  from  my  corre* 
spondence,  is  the  fpar  of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  I 
shall  neglect ;  and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  r&t 
mi^ding  them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempts,  when- 
ever it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treatment  which  I 
often  Receive.  Besides,  many  particular  motives  influence 
a  writer,  known  only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ; 
and  it  may  be  justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  which 
are  postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejected,  cth- 
tically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  apprehension 
that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  please  myself  with  the  candour 
of  Benevolus,  who  encourages  me  to  proceed,  without 
sinking  under  the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me 
for  being  old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  activity  of 
body,  and  sprightliness  of  mind ;  feeds  her  monkey  with 
my  lucubrations,  and  refuses  any  reconciliation  till  I  have 
appeared  in  vindication  of  masquerades.  That  she  may 
not  however  imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  ^pon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  publish  some 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  men  as  weU  dressed, 
and  as  handsome,  as  her  favourite ;  and  others  from  la4i^s, 
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whmn  t  sincerely  believe  as  yoang',  as  rich,  as  gay,  as 
pretty,  as  fashionable,  and  as  often  toasted  and  treated  as 
herself. 

**  A  set  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects  to  the 
Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  merit  in  so  well  beginning 
a  work  that  may  be  of  publick  benefit.     But,  superior  as 
his  genius  is  to  the  impertinences  of  a  trifling  age,  they 
cannot  help  a  wish  that  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  softened  by  perpetual  amusements,  and  now 
and  then  throw  in,  like  his  predecessors,  some  papers  of  a 
gay  and  humorous  turn.    Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  open, 
with  too  plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies!  let  the  cheerful 
Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her  work,  deck 
her  hair  with  red  and  blue/' 

"  A  lady  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  and 
desires  to  know  by  what  other  name  she  may  direct  to 
him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends,  his  amusements ;  what 
his  way  of  thinking,  with  regard  to  the  living  world,  and 
its  ways ;  in  short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and 
in  town  ?  If  he  be,  she  will  do  herself  the  honour  to  write 
to  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
the  better  for  his  advice  and  animadversions ;  for  his  ani- 
madversions on  her  neighbours  at  least.  But,  if  he  is  a 
mere  essayist,  and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the  genius 
and  correctness  of  an  Addison  will  not  secure  him  from 
neglect." 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  from  common  life,  as  not 
to  feel  a  particular  pleasure  from  the  regard  of  the  female 
worid;  the  candid  writers  of  the  first  billet  wiH  not  be 
offended,  that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  refer  them 
for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in  order  to  tell  this  cu- 
rious inquirer  after  my  other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philo- 
sopher to  a  man,  who  meeting  him  in  the  street,  desired 
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to  see  what  he  carried  under  his  cloak ;  /  carry  it  ihere^ 
says  he,  that  you  may  not  see  it,  Bui,  though  she  is  neTer 
to  know  my  name,  she  may  often  see  my  face;  fpr  I  am 
of  her  opinion,  that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view  the 
world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  contemporaries,  may 
be,  with  justice,  neglected  by  them. 

"  Lady  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the  Rambler,  and 
lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards  at  her  house,  every 
Sunday,  the  remainder  of  the  season,  where  he  will  be 
sure  of  meeting  all  the  good  company  in  town.  By  this 
means  she  hopes  to  see  his  papers  interspersed  with  living 
characters.  She  longs  to  see  the  torch  of  truth  produced 
at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire  the  charming  lustre  it  will 
throw  on  the  jewels,  compleidons,  and  behaviour  of  every 
dear  creature  there." 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with  the 
same  civility  as  it  is  made ;  and,  therefore,  though  lady 
Racket  may  have  had  some  reason  to  guess,  that  I  seldom 
frequent  card-tables  on  Sundays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an 
exception,  which  may  to  her  appear  of  so  little  force.  My 
business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  offered, 
every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to  be  seen;  but  at 
card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I  have  always  thought  my 
visit  lost,  for  I  could  know  nothing  of  the  company,  but 
their  clothes  and  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded 
at  the  beginning  of  every  game  with  an  uniform  solicitude, 
now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a  short  triumph, 
at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cunning,  at  another  deadened 
with  despondency,  or  by  accident  flushed  with  rage  at  the 
unskilful  or  unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
blies, in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enter  them, 
I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire;  they  were  too  trifling 
for  me,  when  I  was  grave,  and  too  dull,  when  I  was 
cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  token  of  re- 
gard from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  before  the 
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torch  of  troth.  Let  her  not,  however,  consult  her  curi- 
osity more  than  her  pmdence ;  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
fate  of  Semele,  who  might  have  lived  the  favourite  of  Ju^ 
piter,  if  she  could  have  been  content  without  his  thunder. 
It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty,  or  terrestrial  virtue,  to 
be  examined  by  too  strong  a  light.  The  torch  of  truth 
shews  much  that  we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not 
see.  In  a  face  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  dis- 
corered  malevolence  and  envy,  and  detected  under  jewels 
and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of  poverty  and  distress. 
A  fine  hand  of  cards  have  changed  before  it  into  a  thou- 
sand spectres  of  sickness,  misery,  and  vexation ;  and  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  them 
with  transport,  have  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this  unwelcome 
lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If  her  ladyship  there- 
fore designs  to  continue  her  assembly,  I  would  advise  her 
to  shun  such  dangerous  experiments,  to  satisfy  herself 
with  common  appearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apartments 
rather  with  myrtle,  than  the  torch  of  truth. 

*'  A  modest  young  man  sends  his  service  to  the  author 
of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  willing  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid  of  being  discouraged  by  hav- 
ing his  first  essay  rejected,  a  disgrace  he  has  woefully  ex- 
perienced in  every  ofier  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper;  but  he  comforts  himself  by 
thinking,  without  vanity,  that  this  has  been  from  a  pecu- 
liar favour  of  the  muses,  who  saved  his  performance  from 
being  buried  in  trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with 
in  the  Rambler." 


I  am  equally  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enterprise ;  and 
therefore  shall  think  it  an  honour,  to  correspond  with  a 
joung  man  who  possesses  both  in  so  eminent  a  degpree. 
Youth  is,  indeed,  the  time  in  which  these  qualities  ought 
chiefly  to  be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience, 
and  enterprise  with  health,  and  vigour,  and  an  .extensive 
prospect  of  life.     One  of  my  predecessors  has  justly  ob-: 
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served,  tbat,  though  modesty  has  an  amiable  and  jrinniny 
appearance,  it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  the  ac* 
tive  potrers,  bat  that  a  man  should  shew  under  his  blushes 
a  latent  resolution.    This  point  of  perfection,  nice  as  it  is, 
my  correspondent  seems  to  have  attained.    That  he  is 
modest,  his  own  declaration  may  evince ;  and,  I  think,  the 
latent  resolution  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  -by  Bn 
acute  observer.     I  will  advise  him,  since  he*' so  well  de- 
serves my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged  though  the 
Rambler  should  prove  equally  envious,  or  tasteless,  with 
the  rest  of  this  fraternity.     If  his  paper  is  refused,  the 
presses  of  England  are  open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of 
the  publick.     If,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general 
combinations  against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the  world 
to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to  his  friends ; 
and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with  the  epidemical  infataa- 
tion,  and  cannot  find  his  genius,  or  will  not  confess  it,  let 
him  then  refer  his  cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  his 
labours  for  a  wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  dispatched  some  of  my  correspondents  in 
the  usual  manner  with  fair  words,  and  general  civUily. 
But  to  Flirtilla,  the  gay  Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  reply  ?  Un- 
able as  I  am  to  fly,  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or 
to  supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashions  of 
Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet  not  willing  to 
incur  her  further  displeasure,  and  would  save  my  papers 
from  her  monkey  on  any  reasonable  terms.  By  what  pro- 
pitiation, therefore,  may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity,  and 
open,  without  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this  sprightly 
persecutor  ?  To  write  in  defence  of  masquerades  is  no  easy 
task ;  yet  something  difficult  and  daring  may  well  be  re- 
quired, as  the  price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I 
therefore  consulted,  in  this  great  emergency,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  having  added  to  his  other 
accomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency,  in  the  minute  phi- 
losophy, after  the  fifth  perusal  of  her  letter,  broke  out  with 
rapture  into  these  words :  '*  And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler, 
stand  out  against  this  charming  creature  ?  Let  her  know. 
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at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes  his  Ufe 
and  his  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there  any  stubborn  pre- 
judice of  education^  that  stands  between  thee  and  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind?  Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a 
man  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which 
riglit  and  wrong  may  be  confounded ;  by  which  reason 
may  be  blinded,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape  from  her 
inspection;  and  caprice  and  appetite  instated  in  uncon- 
titmled  command,  and  boundless  dominion !  Such  a  casuist 
may  surely  engage,  with  certainty  of  success,  in  vindica- 
tioD  of  an  entertainment,  which  in  an  instant  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  ardour  in  the  cold ;  an 
entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of  jealousy  has  so  often 
been  eluded,  and  the  virgin  is  set  free  from  the  necessity 
of  languishing  in  silence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chas- 
tity are  at  once  demolished ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open 
without  a  blush;  where  bashfulness  may  survive  virtue, 
and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown  of  modesty.     Far 
weaker  influence  than  Flirtilla's  might  gmn  over  an  advo- 
cate for  such  amusements.     It  was  declared  by  Pompey, 
that  if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of  the  ground ;  if  the 
rights  of  pleasure  are  again  invaded,  let  but  Flirtilla  crack 
her  fan,  neither  pens,  nor  swords,  shall  be  wanting  at  the 
summons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out  at  her 
command,  and  neither  law  nor  reason  shall  stand  before 
us^" 

'  ne  Ibar  biUeif  in  tkia  paper  ivei«  wiittem  by  MiM  Mdao,  aftenrinb  Mi^ 
Chafmt,  wlio  nxiirtd  this  wcsk  moie  than  iulf  a  oeBtwy,  and  di«d  Dec  26, 
1801. 


R.I. 
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Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pythius, 

Non  Liber  ttque,  non  acuta 

Sic  geminant  Ccrybantet  era, 

Trittet  ut  ttw.  -  Hor.  lib.i.  Ode  zvi.  &. 

Yet  O !  remember,  nor  the  god  of  wine. 

Nor  Pythian  Phcebus  from  his  inmoftt  shrine. 

Nor  Dindyroene,  nor  her  priests  possest, 

Can  with  their  sounding  cymbals  shake  the  breast. 

Like  furious  anger.  Fbancis. 

The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  knowledge  and 
benevolence,  was  x^Xov  Kp^rei,  Be  master  of  thy  anger.  He 
considered  anger  as  the  great  disturber  of  human  life,  the 
chief  enemy  both  of  publick  happiness  and  private  tran- 
quillity, and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay  oa  posterity  a 
stronger  obligation  to  reverence  his  memory,  than  by 
leaving  them  a  salutary  caution  against  this  outrageous 
passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the  word,  the 
brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  allow  us  to  conjecture. 
From  anger,  in  its  full  import,  protracted  into  malevolence, 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  operating 
upon  power  are  produced  the  subversion  of  cities,  the  de- 
solation of  countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  all  those 
dreadful  and  astonishing  calamities  which  fill  the  histories 
of  the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any  distant 
point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stand  neutral,  and  every 
motive  and  principle  is  left  to  its  natural  force,  without 
some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  the 
same  causes  still  tending  to  the  same  effects,  and  only 
acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  of  the  same  concurrent 
opportunities. 

But  this  gigantick  and  enormous  species  of  anger  falls 
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not  properly  under  the  animadyersioii  of  a  writer,  whose 
chief  eod  is  the  reg^ation  of  common  life,  and  whose  pre- 
cepts are  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  general  use. 
Nor  is  this  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal 
effects  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger  which  I  pro- 
pose now  for  my  subject,  is  such  as  makes  those  who  in- 
dulge it  more  troublesome  than  formidable,  and  ranks  them 
rather  with  hornets  and  wasps,  than  with  basilisks  and 
lions.  I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  mdtto,  which  charac- 
terises this  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  mischief  that  it 
causes,  as  by  the  noise  that  it  utters. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals,  known, 
and  contentedly  known,  by  the  appellation  oi passionate  men, 
who  imagine  themselves  entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  their  rage 

in  vehement  and 'fierce  vociferations,  in  furious  menaces 

ft  ' 

and  licentious  repiMches.  Their  rage,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  fumes  away  in  outcries  of  injury,  and  protesta-. 
ticms  of  vengeance,  and  seldom  proceeds  to  actual  vio^ 
lence,  unless  a  drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way ;  but  ^ 
they  interrupt  the  quiet  of  those  that  happen  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  their  clamours,  obstruct  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, and  disturb  the  enjojrment  of  society. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without  understand- 
ing or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore,  not  always  treated  with 
the  severity  which  their  neglect  of  the  ease  of  all  about 
them  might  justly  provoke ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
prescription  for  their  folly,  and  are  considered  by  their 
companions  as  under  a  predominant  influence  that  leaves 
them  not  masters  of  their  conduct  or  language,  as  acting 
without  consciousness,  and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a 
mist  before  their  eyes ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over  as  the  in- 
voluntary blows  of  a  man  agitated  by  the  spasms  of  a 
convulsion. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indignation,  that 
men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  treatment ;  wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the 

Ji2 
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privilege  of  madmen,  and  can,  without  shame,  and  without 
regret,  consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardons 
from  their  companions,  and  giving  them  continual  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  their  patience,  and  boasting  their 
clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger ;  but  pride, 
like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once  breaks  loose  from  reason, 
counteracts  its  own  purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon 
the  review  of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to 
offer  to  his  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how  his  outitiges 
were  caused,  why  they  were  borne,  and  in  what  they  are 
likely  to  end  at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  break  out  upon 
small  occasions ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it  is,  cannot  supply 
great  evils  as  frequently  as  the  man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to 
be  enraged ;  therefore  the  first  reflection  upon  his  violence 
must  shew  him  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  be  driven  from  his 
post  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere  slave  of 
casualty,  and  that  his  reason  and  virtue  are  in  the  power  of 
the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagancies,  which 
a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others,  and  does  not 
always  discover  to  himself.  He  that  finds  his  knowledge 
narrow,  and  his  arguments  weak,  and  by  consequence  his 
Suffrage  not  much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  cannot  other- 
wise obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remembering  that  at  least 
he  made  himself  heard,  that  he  had  the  power  to  interrupt 
those  whom  he  could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  deci- 
sion which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give  way 
among  their  servants  and  domesticks ;  they  feel  their  own 
ignorance,  they  see  their  own  insignificance ;  and  there- 
fore they  endeavour,  by  their  fury,  to  fright  away  con- 
tempt from  before  them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow 
them  behind;  and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with,  only  lest 
refusal  or  dolay  should  provoke  them  to  a  greater. 
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Tlieae  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to  baye  some 
fiirce.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any  man  to  see  himself 
wbollj  overlooked  in  the  mass  of  things,  that  he  inay  be 
allowed  to  try  a  few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of 
nqpplemental  dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to  add 
weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the  lightness  of 
his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now  been  long  practised, 
and  found,  upon  the  most  exact  estimate,  not  to  produce 
advantages  equal  to  its  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not 
that  a  man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter  any 
oiie*8  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain  influence,  ex- 
cept over  those  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  made  his  de- 
pendants. He  may,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  his  fero- 
city, fright  his  children,  and  harass  his  servants,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh;  and  he  will  have 
the  comfort  at  last  of  thinking,  that  he  lives  only  to  raise 
contempt  and  hatred,  emotions  to  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
would  be  always  unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  con- 
trived only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  reason- 
able being  is  endeavouring  to  enjieai  by  kindness;  and 
nust  content  himself  with  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph,  ob- 
tained by  trampling  on  those  who  could  not  resist.  He 
most  perceive  that  the  apprehension  which  his  presence 
causes  is  not  the  awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his 
brutality,  and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being 
loved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of  being  reverenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the  frequent 
indulgence  of  this  blustering  passion,  which  a  man,  by 
oAen  calling  to  Ids  assistance  will  teach,  in  a  short  time» 
to  intrude  before  the  summons,  to  rush  upon  him  with 
resistless  violence,  and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its 
approach.  He  will  find  himself  liable  to  be  inflamed  at  the 
first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable  to  retain  his  resent^ 
ment  till  he  has  a  full  conviction  of  the  ofience,  to  propor- 
tion Ids  anger  to  the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence 
or  by  duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind  to 
be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  hateful  and 
unhi^py  beings.     He  can  give  no  security  to  himself  that 
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he  shall  not,  at  the  next  interview,  alienate  by  some  sad 
den  transport  his  dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  som'e 
slight  contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeness  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  converses  with 
him,  lives  with  the  suspicion  and  solicitude  of  a  man  that 
plays  with  a  tame  tiger,  always  under  a  necessity  of  watch- 
ing the  moment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyrick  on  the  earl  of  I>or- 
set,  that  his  servants  used  to  put  themselves  in  his  way 
when  he  was  angry,  because  he  was  sure  to  recompense 
them  for  any  indignities  which  he  made  them  suffer.  This 
is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life ;  he  contracts  debts 
when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue, 
obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return  of  reason.  He 
spends  his  time  in  outrage  and  acknowledgment,  injury 
and  reparation.  Or,  if  there  be  any  who  hardens  himself 
in  oppression,  and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done 
it,  his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise,  or  his 
happiness ;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to  hasty  folly,  aggra- 
vates petulance  by  contumacy,  and  destroys  the  only  plea 
that  he  can  offer  for  the  tenderness  and  patience  of 
mankind. 

Yet,  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be  content 
to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  punishment  equal  to  its 
guilt.  Nothing  is  .more  despicable  or  more  miserable 
than  the  old  age  of  a  passionate  man.  When  the  vigour 
of  youth  fails  him,  and  his  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of  strength 
into  peevishness ;  that  peevishness,  for  want  of  novelty  and 
variety,  becomes  habitual ;  the  world  falls  off  from  around 
him,  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer  expresses  it,  ^6tpii6»9  pix^  laif, 
to  devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt. 
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Muertwi  pmroa  ttiptfoeHat,  ut  fmdibundat 


Etereert  9aU$  inttr  eonvivia  jwrnt, 

Tu  mitit,  tt  acri 

AtperitaU  carem,  pontoque  per  omnia  foMtu, 

Inttr  vt  equates  unut  nunuraru  amicot, 

ObttquhtatquM  doen,  et  amorem  qtuerii  amando,     LuCAiins  ad  Piaonem. 

Unlike  the  ribald  whose  licentious  jest 

Filiates  his  bnnqnet,  and  insults  his  gnest; 

Fhnn  wealth  and  grandeur  easy  to  descend. 

Thou  joy'st  to  lose  the  master  in  the  friend  : 

We  round  thy  board  the  cheerful  menials  see. 

Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality ; 

No  social  care  the  gracious loid  disdains; 

Love  piompts  to  love,  and  rev'rence  rev'rence  gains. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As  you  seem  to  have  deyoted  your  labours 
to  yirtae,  I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one  species  of 
cruelty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  perhaps 
does  not  often  make  him  acquainted;  and  which,  as  it 
seems  to  produce  no  other  advantage  to  those  that  prac- 
tise it  than  a  short  gratification  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may 
become  less  common  when  it  has  been  once  exposed  in  its 
various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whose  family 
is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not  at  first  sufficient  to 
supply  us  with  affluence,  has  been  lately  so  much  impaired 
by  an  unsuccessful  law-suit,  that  all  the  younger  children 
are  obliged  to  try  such  means  as  their  education  afibrds 
them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.'  Distress  and 
cariosity  concurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where  I  was 
received  by  a  relation  with  the  coldness  which  misfortune 
generally  finds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my 
cousin,  before  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  could  procure  us 
the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which  time  I  was  much 
better  qualified  to  bear  all  the  vexations  of  servitude.  The 
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first  two  days  she  was  content  to  pity  me^  and  only  wished 
I  had  not  been  quite  so  well  bred ;  but  people  must  com- 
ply with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity,  however,  was 
soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week, 
I  heard  every  hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  my  father,  and  of  people  better  bom  than  myself 
that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with  very  visible 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine,  the  great  silk-mercer*s 
lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for 
there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's 
room,  get  up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  little  miss  just  come  from 
nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  needle.  But  madam  was 
a  woman  of  great  spirit,  and  would  not  be  contradicted, 
and  therefore  I  should  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not 
easily  to  be  got. 

With  these  cautions  T  waited  on  madam  Bombasme,  of 
whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ravishing  ideas.  She  was 
two  yards  round  the  waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and 
squeaking,  and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of 
the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman,  says  she,  that 
are  come  to  offer  yourself?  It  is  strange  when  people  of 
substance  want  a  servant,  how  soon  it  is  the  town-talk. 
But  they  know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  we 
dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take  any  body  without 
a  character ;  what  friends  do  you  come  of?  I  then  told  her 
that  my  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  un- 
fortunate.— ^A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to  me, 
and  have  three  meals  a-day ! — So  your  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  yott  are  a  gentlewoman  I  suppose — such  gen- 
tlewomen ! — Madam,  I  did  not  mean  to  claim  any  exemp- 
tions, I  only  answered  your  inquiry — Such  gentlewomen ! 
people  should  set  their  children  to  good  trades,  and  keep 
them  off  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  oUier  end  of  tiie 
town,  there  are  gentlewomen,  if  they  would  pay  their 
debts  :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost  enough  by  genUewomen. 


■^^ 
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Upon  tUsy  Her  bn»d  face  grew  broader  with  trivinph,  and 
I  w«a  afindd  she  would  hare  taken  me  tor  the  pleasure  of 
eantiiiiimg  her  insult;  but  happilj  the  next  word  was, 
Phray,  Mrs.  gendewoman,  troop  down  stairs.— -You  may 
believe  I  obeyed  her. 

I  returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from  my 
cousin  than  I  expected;  for  while  I  was  out,  she  had 
lieavd  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  husband  had  lately  been 
ndased  from  a  clerk  in  an  office,  to  be  commissioner  of  the 
excisey  had  taken  a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  went,  and,  after  having  waited  six 
iKHffs,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when 
siie  came  out  of  her  room,  with  two  of  her  company. 
There  was  a  smell  of  punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want 
a  |Jace^  whence  do  you  come? — From  the  country, 
madam. — ^Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  country.  And 
what  brou^t  you  to  town,  a  bastard?  Where  do  you 
lodge  ?  At  the  Seven-Dials  ?  What,  you  never  heard  of 
the  Foundling-house !  Upon  this,  they  all  laughed  so  obtre- 
peronsly,  that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off  in  the 
tumult. 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's.  She  was 
at  cards ;  but  in  two  hours,  I  was  told,  she  would  speak 
to  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  could  keep  an  account,  and  or- 
dered me  to  write.  I  wrote  two  lines  out  of  some  book 
that  lay  by  her.  She  wondered  what  people  meant,  to 
breed  up  poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
FHrt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine  stuff  1 — 
You  may  walk.  I  will  not  have  love-lett^s  written  from 
my  house  to  every  young  fellow  in  the  street. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to  Lady 
liofly,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  in  what  little  ornaments 
I  had,  because  she  had  lately  got  a  place  at  court.  Upon 
the  first  sight  of  me,  she  turns  to  the  woman  that  shewed 
me  in.  Is  this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place  ?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have,  miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's  place  ? 
Servants  now-a-days! — Madam,  I  heard  you  wanted — 
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Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer  than  myself?  A  pretty 
isenraiit  indeed — I  should  be  afraid  to  speak  to  her — I 
suppose,  Mrs.  Minx,  these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting 
— ^A  servant  indeed !  Pray  move  ofi^ — ^I  am  resolved  to  be 
the  head  person  in  this  house — ^You  are  ready  dressed,  the 
taverns  will  be  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean  linen 
gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady,  there  was  a 
young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would  not  do.  T  was 
brought  up,  however.  Are  you  the  trollop  that  has  the 
impudence  to  come  for  my  place  ?  What,  you  have  hired 
that  nasty  gown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better ! — ^Madam, 
I  have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk — ^Then  these 
are  your  manners,  with  your  blushes,  and  your  courtesies, 
to  come  to  me  in  your  worst  gown.  Madam,  give  me 
leave  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  other.  Wait  on  me,  you 
saucy  slut !  Then  you  are  sure  of  coming — ^I  could  not 
let  such  a  drab  come  near  me — Here,  you  girl,  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her?  If  you  have,  wash 
your  hands  before  you  dress  me — Such  trollops !  Get  you 
down.     What,  whimpering  ?     Pray  walk, 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  my  cousin  had  lost  all  pa- 
tience. However,  she  told  me,  that  having  a  respect  for 
my  relations,  she  was  willing  to  keep  me  out  of  the  street, 
and  would  let  me  have  another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places.  At  one  I 
was  asked  where  I  had  lived?  And  upon  my  answer, 
was  told  by  the  lady,  that  people  should  qualify  themselves 
in  ordinary  places,  for  she  should  never  have  done  if  she 
was  to  follow  girls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirking' hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make  money 
of — For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  take  any 
creature  that  thought  herself  handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  BluflTs  entry, 
where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  servants  peep  at  me,  and  go  away  laughing. — 
Madam  will  stretch  her  small  shanks  in  the  entry;  she 
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know  the  house  again. — ^At  sunset  the  two  first  days 
I  was  told,  that  my  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  and  on 
the  third,  that  her  woman  staid. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no  hopes  of 
a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid  upon  me  the  blame 
of  every  miscarriage,  told  me  that  I  must  learn  to  humble 
myself,  and  that  all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways ;  that 
if  I  went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who  would 
keep  me ;  she  had  known  many  that  had  refused  places, 
sell  their  clothes,  and  beg  in  the  streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  declared  by 
me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  reasoning  against  in- 
terest, and  Bgoinsi  stupidity;  and  therefore  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  at- 
tempt, and  went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who 
had  routs  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company  in 
town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called  up,  and 
found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  piquet,  in  the  height  of 
good  humour.  This  I  looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the 
common  questions.  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out,  after 
a  whisper.  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  one  may  see  you. 
I  changed  my  place,  and  blushed.  They  frequently  turned 
their  eyes  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  discover  many  subjects 
of  merriment;  for  at  every  look  they  whispered,  and 
laughed  with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight.  At 
last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out.  Is  that  colour  your  own,  child  ? 
Yes,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not  robbed  the  kitchen 
hearth.  This  was  so  happy  a  conceit,  that  it  renewed  the 
storm  of  laughter,  and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in 
hopes  of  better  sport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her, 
and  began  with  an  afiected  gravity  to  inquire  what  I  could 
do  ?  But  first  turn  about,  and  let  us  see  your  fine  shape : 
Well,  what  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would  find 
your  tongue,  I  suppose,  in  the  kitchen.  No,  no,  says  Mr. 
Courtly,  the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brisk 
young  fellow  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder Come, 
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ohildf  hold  up  your  head;  what?  you  have  stole  nothing. 
-!— ^ — Not  yet,  aaya  the  lady,  but  she  hopes  to  steal  your 
heart  quickly. — Here  was  a  laugh  of  happiness  and  triumph, 
prolonged  by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press«  At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself;  Stole !  no— r 
but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her :  for  that  downcast 
eye — ^Why  cannot  you  look  people  in  the  face?  Steal! 
says  her  husband,  she  would  steal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a 
few  ribands. before  they  were  left  ojQT  by  her  lady.  Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposing  me.  a  tiiief,  in- 
sult one  from  whom  you  have  received  no  injury  ?  In- 
sult !  says  the  lady ;  are  you  come  here  to  be  a  servant, 
you  saucy  baggage,  and  talk  of  insulting  ?  What  will  this 
world  come  to,  if  a  gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  servant! 
Well,  such  servants !  pray,  be  gone,  and  see  when  you  will 
have  the  honour  to  be  so  insuUed  again.  Servants  in- 
sulted ! — a  fine  time. — Insulted !  Get  down  stairs,  you 
slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult  you. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  coming,  and  my 
kind  cousin  talked  of  sending  me  down  in  the  waggon  to 
preserve  me  from  bad  courses.  But  in  the  morning  she 
came  and  told  me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me ; 
Euphemia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for  her; 
for,  like  me,  she  must  fall  her  crest,  being  forced  to  lay 
down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  of  half  her  fortune  by  bad 
securities,  and  with  her  way  of  giving  her  money  to  every 
body  that  pretended  to  want  it,  she  could  have  Utile  be- 
forehand; therefore  I  might  serve  her;  for,  with  all  her 
fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 

I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman, who  told  me  she  had  herself  been  hired  that 
morning,  but  that  she  was  ordered  to  bring  any  that  of- 
fered up  stairs.  I  was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphe- 
mia, who,  when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  tcM 
me,  that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity, 
but  lest  my  disappointment  might  be  made  still  more 
grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was  in  pain  to  deny  any 
thing,  much  more  what  was  no  favour ;  that  she  sgw  np- 
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^kiag  in  my  appeftranoe  whiek  9id  Wot  make  her  wish  for 
ray  company ;  but  that  another,  whose  claims  might  per* 
hq>s  be  eqnal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  being 
so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hindered  me  from  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments. She  rose  up  confused,  and  supposing 
by  my  concern  that  I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her, 
and  made  me  tell  her  my  story:  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  ordering  me  to 
lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her  table  till  she  could 
provide  for  me.  I  am  now  under  her  protection,  and 
know  not  how  to  shew  my  gratitude  bett^  than  by  giving 
tUs  account  to  the  Bambler. 

ZOSIMA. 
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Cammutmmqu4  ttgn  et  vino  tortus  et  ird,  Horn.  lib.  i.  £p.  zviii.  38. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wiest 

Tb'  intrusted  secret  from  your  breast.  Francis. 

It  is  related  by  Quintns  Gurtius,  that  the  Persians  always 
conceived  an  invincible  contempt  of  a  tnan  who  had  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  secrecy ;  for  they  thought,  that,  however 
he  might  be  deficient  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  actual 
excellence,  the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his  power, 
and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  speak  well  if  he  was  to 
try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not  to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  secrecy,  they 
seem  to  have  considered  it  as  opposed,  not  to  treachery, 
but  loquacity,  and  to  have  conceived  the  man  whom  they 
thus  censured,  not  frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  er 
bribed  by  promises  to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  plea- 
swre  of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling,  to 
lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection,  and  to  let  whatever 
he  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for  want  of  power  to  retain 
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it.  Whether,  by  their  settled  and  ayowed  scorn  of 
thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to  diflnse  to 
any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being  able  to  discover, 
there  being  very  few  memoirs  remaining  of  the  coort  of 
Persepolis,  nor  any  distinct  accounts  handed  down  to  us 
of  their  office-clerks,  their  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  their 
attorneys,  their  chambermaids,  or  their  footmen. 

In  these  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animosity  against  a 
prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears  wholly  to  have  lost  its 
effect  upon  the  conduct^  of  mankind,  for  secrets  are  so  sel- 
dom kept,  that  it  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  ancients  were  not  mistaken,  in  their  first  postulate, 
whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so  generally  bestowed, 
and  whether  a  secret  has  not  some  subtle  volatility,  by 
which  it  escapes  imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  vent ;  or 
some  power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  itself  so 
as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give  it  way. 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  a  man, 
very  often  find  the  most  specious  and  pleasing  theory  fall- 
ing under  the  weight  of  contrary  experience ;  and  instead 
of  gratifying  their  vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  causes, 
they  are  always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
effects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  speculatist  can 
demonstrate  in  his  retreat,,  and  therefore  thinks  himself 
justified  in  placing  confidence;  the  man  of  the  world 
knows,  that,  whether  difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and 
therefore  finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  after  the 
reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret 
is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to  disclose  it ;  for, 
however  absurd  it  may  be  thought  to  boast  an  honour  by 
an  act  which  shews  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit, 
yet  most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the  want  of 
virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more  willingly  shew  their 
influence,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  probity,  than 
glide  through  life  wiih  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private 
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conscioasness  of  fidelity;  which,  while  it  is  preserved » 
most  be  without  praise^  except  from  the  single  person  who 
tries  and  knows  it. 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by  which  a 
man  exempts  himself  from  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and  gratifies  his  pride,  without  suffering  himself 
to  believe  that  he  impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  from 
whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own ;  he  tells  them  to 
those,  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray  the  trust,  or  with 
a  denunciation  of  a  certain  forfeiture  of  his  friendship,  if 
he  discovers  that  they  become  publick. 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  first  ardour  of 
kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  by  so  im* 
portant  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or  tenderness ;  but  with  this 
motive,  though  it  be  strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  sinc^ 
every  man  desires  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  vrith  whom  he  converses,  with  whom  he  passes 
his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he  retires  from  busi- 
ness and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consideration, 
there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully  to  be  made  between 
our  own  and  those  of  another;  those  of  which  we  are 
fully  masters,  as  they  affect  only  our  own  interest,,  and 
those  which  are  repbsited  with  us  in  trust,  and  involve  the 
happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have  no  right  to 
expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally 
folly,  but  that  folly  is  without  guilt ;  to  communicate  those 
with  which  we  are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  trea- 
chery for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastick  and  irra- 
tional zealots  for  friendship,  who  have  maintained,  and 
perhaps  believed,  that  one  friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is 
in  possession  of  another ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  violation 
of  kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  boundless  con- 
fidence.    Accordingly  a  late  female  minister  of  state  ^  has 

'  Suah  Dvchen  of  lAarlborough. — C. 
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been  shameless  euough  to  inform  the  worlds  that  she  naedy 
when  she  wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  soyereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  has  deter- 
minedy  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  friend  is  no  breach  of 
fidelity,  because  the  number  of  persons  trusted  is  not  mal- 
tipliedy  a  man  and  his  friend  being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon  any  human 
understanding,  or  that  an  author  could  have  advanced  a 
position  so  remote  fixmi  truth  and  reason,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  declaimer,  to  shew  to  what  extent  he  could 
stretch  his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he  could 
press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have  been  credible, 
had  not  this  lady  kindly  shewn  us  how  far  weakness  may 
be  deluded,  or  indolence  amused.  But  since  it  appears, 
that  even  this  sophistry  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  the  understanding 
of  another,  to  mislead  honest  intentions,  and  an  under- 
standing not  contemptible',  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
remark,  that  those  things  which  are  common  among  friends 
are  only  such  as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  injury  to  any  other  person. 
Without  this  limitation  confidence  must  run  on  without 
end,  the  second  person  may  tell  the  secret  to  the  third, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  he  received  it  from  the  first, 
and  a  third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last  it 
is  told  in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  from  whom  it 
was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it. 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faithfulness  of 
Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which  himself  cannot 
know  to  be  true,  and  which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his 
secret  to  Caius,  may  know  to  be  false ;  and  therefore  the 
trust  is.  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what  has  been 
told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  person  originally  con- 
cerned would  have  withheld  it :  and  whatever  may  be  die 
event,  Cains  has  hazarded  the  happiness  of  his  friend, 
without  necessity  and  without  permission,  and  has  put  that 

ff  That  of  Queen  Anne. 
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trust  in  the  hand  of  fortune,  which  was  given  only  to 
virtue. 

All  the  aif^ments  upon  which  a  man  who  is  telling  the 
private  affairs  of  another  may  ground  his  confidence  of  se- 
curity, he  must  upon  reflection  know  to  be  uncertain,  be- 
cause he  finds  them  without  effect  upon  himself.  When 
he  is  imag^ining  that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  regard 
to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty,  he  ought  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  himself  at  that  instant  acting  in  opposition 
to  all  these  reasons,  and  revealing  what  interest,  reputa- 
tion, and  duty,  direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should  con- 
sider the  man  incapable  of  trust,  who  believed  himself 
at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the  first  whom  he 
should  conclude  deserving  of  his  confidence;  therefore 
Caius,  in  admitting  Titius  to  the  affairs  imparted  only  to 
himself,  must  know  that  he  violates  his  faith,  since  he 
acts  contrarv  to  the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
faitfi  was  g^ven.  For  promises  of  friendship  are,  like 
all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are  made  in 
some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  acknowledged  by  both 
parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  tbat  many  questions  may  be  started 
relating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the  affairs  are  of 
pablick  concern ;  where  subsequent  reasons  may  arise  to 
alter  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  trust;  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  de- 
gree of  obligation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always  equally  con- 
strain him.  But  thetfe  scruples,  if  not  too  intricate,  are  of 
too  extensive  consideration  for  my  present  purpose,  nor 
are  they  such  as  generally  occur  in  common  life;  and 
though  casuistical  knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  hands, 
yet  it  ought  by  qo  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed,  since 
most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awaken  their  own 
consciences ;  and  the  threads  of  reasoning,  on  which  truth 
is  suspended,  are  frequently  drawn  to  such  subtility,  that 
RI.  p 
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common  eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as  practice  of  secrecy,  is  so 
perplexing  and  dangerous,  that  next  to  him  who  is  com- 
pelled to  trust,  I  think  him  unhappy  who  is  chosen  to  be 
trusted ;  for  he  is  often  involved  in  scruples  without  the 
liberty  of  calling  in  the  help  of  any  other  understanding;  he  is 
frequenUy  drawn  into  guilt,  under  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship  and  honesty ;  and  sometimes  subjected  to  suspicion 
by  the  treachery  of  others,  who  are  engaged  without  his 
knowledge  in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  con- 
fidant has  generally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last  betrayed, 
is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the  crime. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  concerning  se- 
crecy, and  from  which  I  think  it  not  safe  to  deviate,  with- 
out long  and  exact  deliberation,  are — Never  to  solicit  the 
knowledge  of  a  secret.  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many 
limitations,  to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofiered. 
When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consider  the  trust  as 
of  a  very  high  nature,  important  as  society,  and  sacred  as 
truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  violated  for  any  incidental 
convenience,  or  slight  appearance  of  contrary  fitness. 

N«.  14.    SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1750. 


NHfuit  un^uam 


Sic  impar  tibi Ho».  lib.  i.  Sat.  iii.  18. 

Sure  such  a  various  creature  ne'er  was  known.    Francis. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces,  or 
infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been 
observed  a  manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the 
life  of  an  author  and  his  writings ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter 
to  a  learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited,  with 
great  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the  consciousness 
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of  being  fonDd  eqaal  to  his  own  character,  and  having  pre- 
served, in  a  private  and  familiar  interview,  that  reputation 
which  his  works  had  procured  him. 

Tlose  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the  evidence 
of  genius,  have  tempted  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the 
writer  in  whose  performances  they  may  be  found,  have 
indeed  had  frequent  reason  to  repent  their  curiosity ;  the 
babble  that  sparkled  before  them  has  become  common 
water  at  the  touch ;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has  vanished 
when  they  wished  to  press  it  to  their  bosom.  They  have 
lost  the  pleasiire  of  imagining  how  far  humanity  may  be 
exalted,  and,  perhaps,  felt  themselves  less  inclined  to  toil 
ap  the  steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe  those  who  seem 
best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below,  as  either  afraid 
of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the  reward. 

It  has  been  long  the  custom  of  the  oriental  monarchs  to 
hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces,  to  avoid  the  con- 
versation of  mankind,  and  to  be  known  to  their  subjects 
only  by  their  edicts^  The  same  policy  is  no  less  necessary 
to  him  that  writes,  than  to  him  that  governs;  for  men 
would  not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught,  than  com- 
manded, by  one  known  to  have  the  same  follies  and  weak- 
nesses with  themselves.  A  sudden  intruder  into  the  closet 
of  an  author  would  perhaps  feel  equal  indignation  with  the 
officer,  who  having  long  solicited  admission  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon  laws, 
inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  armies,  but  em- 
ployed in  feminine  amusements,  and  directing  the  ladies 
in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for  many 
reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he  lives.  For  with- 
out entering  into  refined  speculations,  it  may  be  shewn 
much  easier  to  design  than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes 
his  schemes  of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage- 
ment, exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the  solicitations 
of  affection,  the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the  depressions 
of  fear,  and  is  in  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches 

r2 
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upon  land  the  art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  diffor* 
ence.  between  pure  science,  which  has  to  do  only  with 
ideas,  and  the  application  of  its  laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in 
which  they  are  constrained  to  submit  to  the  imperfection 
of  matter  and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  moral 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  impediments 
obstruct  our  practice,  which  very  easily  give  way  to  theory. 
The  speculatist  is  only  in  danger  of  erroneous  reasoning ; 
but  the  man  involved  in  life,  has  his  own  passions,  and 
those  of  others,  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconveniencies,  which  confound  him  with 
variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or  obstruct  his  way. 
He  is  forced  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  obliged  U> 
choose  before  be  can  examine :  he  is  surprised  by  sudden 
alterations  of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superficial  appearances ;  he  is  led  by  others* 
either  because  he  is  indolent,  or  because  he  is  timorous ; 
he  is  sometimes  afraid  to  know  what  is  right,  and  some- 
times finds  friends  or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most  fail,  amidst 
tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in  the  observance  of  those 
precepts,  which  they  lay  down  in  solitude,  safety,  and 
tranquillity,  with  a  mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unob- 
structed. It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see 
more  than  we  can  attain ;  the  exactest  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion can  never  maintain  a  single  day  of  unmingled  inno- 
cence, much  less  can  the  utmost  efibrts  of  incorporated 
mind  reach  the  summit  of  speculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfection  to 
be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  object  to  which  our 
endeavours  are  to  be  directed ;  and  he  that  is  most  defi- 
cient in  the  duties  of  life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his 
faults,  if  he  warns  others  against  his  own  failings,  and 
hinders,  by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  contagion 
of  his  example. 
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Nothing  is  more  unjust,  however  common,  than  to 
chaif^  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses  zeal  for  those 
rirtues  which  he  neglects  to  practise;  since  he  maybe 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his 
pasauons,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  victory,  as  a  man 
may  be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or  a  jour- 
ney, without  having  courage  or  industry  to  undertake  it, 
and  may  honestly  recommend  to  others,  those  attempts 
which  he  neglects  himself. 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind  have  in 
hardening  themselves  against  every  motive  to  amend- 
ment, has  disposed  them  to  give  to  these  contradictions, 
when  they  can  be  produced  against  the  cause  of  virtue, 
that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other 
case.  They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing,  that  they  do  not  know  it ;  those  who 
give  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of  passion,  and  forsake 
the  most  important  pursuits  for  petty  pleasures,  are  not 
supposed  to  have  changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve 
their  own  conduct.  In  moral  or  religious  questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions,  and  charge 
every  man  with  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  world, 
whose  writings  are  not  confirmed  by  his  life.  They  never 
consider  that  themselves  neglect  or  practise  something 
every  day  inconsistently  with  their  own  settled  judgment, 
nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  for  virtue 
can  Kttle  increase,  or  lessen,  the  obligations  of  their  dic- 
tates; argument  is  to  be  invalidated  only  by  argument, 
and  is  in  itself  of  the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  con- 
vinces him  by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasonable,  is 
always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  take  care  lest  he  should  hinder  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  instructions.  When  he  desires  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  others,  he  should  shew  that  he  believes  himself;  and 
when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings,  he 
should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility :  Thus,  much 
at  least  may  be  required  of  him,  that  he  shall  not  act  worse 
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than  others  because  he  writes  better,  nor  imagine  that,  by 
the  merit  of  his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  be  excused  for  want  of 
prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  History  of  the  Winds,  after  having  offered 
something  to  the  imagination  as  desirable,  often  proposes 
lower  advantages  in  its  place  to  the  reason  as  attainable. 
The  same  method  may  be  sometimes  pursued  in  moral  en- 
deavours, which  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natural 
inquiries ;  having  first  set  positive  and  absolute  excellence 
before  us,  we  may  be  pardoned  though  we  sink  down  to 
humbler  virtue,  trying,  however,  to  keep  our  point  always 
'  in  view,  and  struggling  not  to  lose  ground,  though  we 
cannot  gain  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  that  he,  for  a  long 
time,  concealed  the  consecration  of  himself  to  the  stricter 
duties  of  religion,  lest  by  some  flagitious  and  shameful 
action,  he  should  bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  the  same 
reason  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxims  by  his  domestick 
character,  to  conceal  his  name,  that  he  may  not  injure 
them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curiosity  to 
gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  successful  writers,  is 
not  so  much  prompted  by  an  opinion  of  their  power  to 
improve  as  to  delight,  and  who  expect  from  them  not 
arguments  against  vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or 
justice ;  but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  at 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  justness  of  senti- 
ment, and  elegance  of  diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  probable,  and 
yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  hopes,  that  it  is  very 
often  frustrated,  and  those  who  raise  admiration  by  their 
books,  disgust  by  their  company.  A  man  of  letters  for 
the  most  part  spends  in  the  privacies  of  study^  that  season 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  softened  into  ease, 
and  polished  into  elegance^  and,  when  he  has  gained 
knowledge   enough  to  be  respected,  has  neglected  the 
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minater  acts  by  which  he  might  have  pleased.  When  he 
enters  life,  if  his  temper  be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffi- 
dent and  bashful,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects ;  or  if 
he  was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  ferocious  and 
arrogant,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  merit ;  he  is  either 
dissipated  by  the  awe  of  company,  and  unable  to  recollect 
his  reading,  and  arrange  his  arguments ;  or  he  is  hot  and 
dogmatical,  quick  in  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  defence, 
disabled  by  his  own  violence,  and  confused  by  bis  haste  to 
triamph. 

The  gpraces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of  different 
kinds,  and  though  he  who  excels  in  one  might  have  been, 
wifli  opportunities  and  application,  equally  successful  in 
the  other,  yet  as  many  please  by  extemporary  talk,  though 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method,  and 
more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition  requires ;  so  it 
is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly  accustomed  to  works  of 
study,  may  be  without  that  readiness  of  conception,  and 
aflBuence  of  language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tainment. They  may  want  address  to  watch  the  hints 
which  conversation  offers  for  the  display  of  their  particular 
attainments,  or  they  may  be  so  much  unfurnished  with 
matter  en  common  subjects,  that  discourse  not  professedly 
literary,  glides  oyer  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  with- 
out admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circulation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation, 
is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  after  a  dis- 
tant prospect.  Remotely,  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of 
temples  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence 
of  splendour,  g^ndeur  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with  narrow 
passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cottages,  embarrassed 
with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  smoke. 
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NO.  15.    TUESDAY,  MAY  8,  1750. 


Et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia  ?  quando 

Major  avarit'uRpatuit  sinus?  Alea  quando 

Hos  animosr  Juv.  Sat.  i.  87- 

What  age  so  large  a  crop  of  vices  bore, 

Or  when  was  avarice  extended  more  t 

When  were  the  dice  with  more  profusion  thrown?  Dryden. 

There  is  do  grievance,  publick  or  private,  of  which,  since 
I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  periodical  monitor,  I  haye 
received  so  many,  or  so  earnest  complaints,  as  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  play ;  of  a  fatal  passion  for  cards  and  dice, 
which  seems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition  of 
excellence,  but  the  desire  of  pleasure;  to  have  extin- 
guished the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of  the  patriot; 
and  threatens,  in  its  further  progress,  to  destroy  all  distinc- 
tions, both  of  rank  and  sex,  to  crush  all  emulation  but  that 
of  fraud,  to  corrupt  all  those  classes  of  our  people,  whose 
ancestors  have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or  their 
parsimony,  g^ven  them  the  power  of  living  in  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave  them  without  knowledge, 
but  of  the  modish  games,  and  without  wishes,  but  for 
lucky  hands. 

I  have  found  by  long  experience,  that  there  are  few  en- 
terprises so  hopeless  as  contests  with  the  fashion,  in  which 
the  opponents  are  not  only  made  confident  by  their  num- 
bers, and  strong  by  their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon  as 
a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views,  mean  conversa- 
tion, and  narrow  fortune,  who  envies  the  elevations  which 
he  cannot  reach,  who  would  gladly  imbitter  the  happiness 
which  his  inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake, 
and  who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  revenge 
his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those  whom  their  birth 
and  taste  have  set  above  him,  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
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saperiprity,   aad   bringing  them  down   to    a  level  with 
hinEself. 

Though  I  have  never  found  myself  much  affected  by 
this  formidable  censure,  which  I  have  incurred  often 
enough  to  be  acquainted  with  its  full  force,  yet  I  shall,  in 
some  measure,  obviate  it  on  this  occasion,  by  offering  very 
little  in  my  own  name,  either  of  argument  or  entreaty, 

since  those  who  suffer  by  this  general  infatuation  may  be  ^ 

supposed  best  able  to  relate  its  effects. 

» 

SIR, 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowledge 
left  in  the  world,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  practised, 
by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I  am  in  doubt, 
whether  I  shall  be  understood,  when  I  complain  of  want  of 
opportunity  for  thinking;  or  whether  a  condemnation,, 
which  at  present  seems  irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance, 
will  raise  any  compassion,  either  in  you,  or  your  readers : 
yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before  you,  because  I 
believe  it  is  natural,  to  most  minds,  to  take  some  pleasure 
in  complaining  of  evils,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  whose 
diffidence  of  mankind,  and,  perhaps,  the  pleasure  of  conr 
tinoal  accumulation,  incline  him  to  reside  upon  bis  own 
estate,  and  to  educate  his  children  in  his  own  hou^,  where 
I  was  bred,  if  not  with  the  most  brilliant  exiunples  of 
virtue  before  my  eyes,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
incitements  to  vice;  and  wanting  neither  leisure  nor 
books,  nor  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons  of  learning 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  might  most  recommend  me  to  esteem,  and 
thought  myself  able  to  support  a  conversation  upon  most 
of  the  subjects,  which  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  pro- 
per for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  besides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma  and  my 
maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face,  and  elegit  shape,  and 
with  all  these  advantages  had  been  seventeen  months  the 
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reigning  toast  for  twelve  miles  round,  and  never  came  to 
the  monthly  assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sat 
by  wishing  that  it  might  end  tvett,  and  their  daughters 
criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  my  dress. 

You  know,  Mr,  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  natural  to 
youth,  and  curiosity  to  understanding,  and  therefore  will 
hear,  without  wonder,  that  I  was  desirous  to  extend  my 
victories  over  those  who  might  give  more  honour  to  the 
conqueror ;  and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  pleasures,  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  present,  or  raise  any  expecta- 
tions of  the  future ;  and  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  was 
impatient  for  a  sight  of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts 
with  the  discoveries  which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs 
that  I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  I  should  re- 
ceive. 

At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  husband  has  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  a  place  at  court,  buried  her  only 
child,  and  sent  for  me  to  supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that 
I  should  so  far  insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to 
obtain  a  considerable  augmentation  of  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  my  departure,  with  great 
expedition;  and  I  could  not,  amidst  all  my  transports, 
forbev  some  indignation  to  see  with  what  readiness  the 
natural  guardians  of  my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  which 
they  thotght  more  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as 
a  new  accession  of  fortune  glittered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the  fourth 
morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of  London.  I  was 
set  down  at  my  aunt*s,  and  entered  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  I  expected  now,  from  the  age  and  experience  of 
my  aunt,  some  prudential  lessons ;  but,  after  the  first  civi- 
lities and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it  was 
to  have  kept  so  fine  a  girl  so  long  in  the  country ;  for  the 
people  who  did  not  begin  young,  seldom  dealt  their  cards 
handsomely,  or  played  them  tolerably,  ' 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to  slight  the  re- 
marks and  counsels  of  their  elders.    I  smiled,  perhaps. 
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ith  too  much  contempt,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  tel- 
ling her  that  my  time  had  not  been  passed  in  such  trivial 
attainments.  But  I  soon  found  that  things  are  to  be  es- 
timated,  not  by  the  importance  of  their  effects,  but  the 
frequency  of  their  use. 

A  few  days  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that  some 
company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks  in  collecting, 
was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she  expected  a  finer  assem- 
bly than  bad  been  seen  all  the  winter.  She  expressed 
this  in  the  jargon  of  a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  ex- 
plication of  her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived. 
I  had  already  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any  rational 
conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  every  thing,  whether  great 
or  little,  that  I  had  lost  all  regard  to  her  opinion,  and 
dressed  myself  with  great  expectations  of  an  opportunity 
to  display  my  charms  among  rivals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishonour  me.  The  company  came  in,  and 
after  the  cursory  compliments  of  salutation,  alike  easy  to 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  understanding,  what  was  the 
result?  The  cards  were  broke  open,  the  parties  were 
formed,  the  whole  night  passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the 
young  and  old  were  equally  employed ;  nor  was  I  able  to 
attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear;  but  being  compelled  to  play 
without  skill,  1  perpetually  embarrassed  my  partner,  and 
soon  perceived  the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering 
upon  me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect.  Sir,  that  thi»  odious  fashion  is 
produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  ig- 
norant, against  the  young  and  beautiful,  the  witty  and  the 
gay,  as  a  contrivance  to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and 
art,  to  confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  to  take  from 
those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the  advantages  of  mind 
and  body,  to  withhold  youth 'from  its  natural  pleasures, 
deprive  wit  of  its  influence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to 
fix  those  hearts  upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto 
been  entitled,  to  sink  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of  robbing, 
and  being  robbed. 
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Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  infonn  those  of  my  sex  who  have 
miDds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that,  if  they  will  unite 
in  vindication  of  their  pleasures  and  their  prerogatives, 
they  may  fix  a  time,  at  which  cards  shall  cease  to  be  in  fa- 
shion, or  be  left  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge  to  teach, 
nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having  passed  their  youth 
in  vice,  are  justly  condemned  to  spend  their  age  in  folly  ^. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Glbora. 

SIR, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do 
not  give  it  vent.  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope  for  the 
kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  woman  of  taste,  spirit, 
and  virtue.  I  would  have  it  published  to  the  world,  how 
deserving  wives  are  used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that 
henceforth  no  woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience 
of  GrizzeL  Nay,  if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married  to  a 
gamester,  her  tamper  would  never  have  held  out.  A 
wretch  that  loses  his  good-humour  and  humanity  along 
with  his  money,  and  will  not  allow  enough  from  his  own 
extravagances  to  support  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  neces- 
sary amusements  of  life ! — Why  does  not  he  employ  his 
wise  head  to  make  a  figure  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title  ?_  That  would  be  fitter  for  the  master  of  a 
family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box ;  and  then  he  might 
indulge  his  wife  in  a  few  slight  expenses  and  elegant  di- 
versions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  Brag ! — should  he  not 
have  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  another  time  ? 
Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but  picks  a  quarrel,  up- 
braids me  with  loss  of  beauty,  abuses  my  acquaintance, 
ridicules  my  play,  and  insults  my  understanding;  says, 
forsooth,  that  women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with 
any  thing  but  dolls,  and  that  they  should  be  employed  in 

^  A  youth  of  frolicks,  an  old  age  of  cards.    Pops. 
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tkuigs  proportionable  to  their  understandiDg^,  keep  at  home, 
and  mind  family  affairs. 

I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows  I  am 
at  home  every  Sunday.     I  have  had  six  routs  this  winter, 
and  sent  out  ten  packs  of  cards  in  invitations  to  private 
parties.     As  for  management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call 
me  extravagant,  or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.     The 
children  are  out  at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as  any  two 
little  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them  since ; 
so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them.     The  servants  live  at 
board  wages.     My  own  dinners  come  from  the  Thatched 
House ;  and  I  have  never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I 
have  bought  since  I  was  married.     As  for  play,  I  do  think 
I  may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own  mistress. 
Papa  made  me  drudge  at  wist  till  I  was  tired  of  it ;  and, 
far  from  wanting  a  head,  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not 
given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best 
scholars.     I  thought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  I  was 
at  liberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading  ro- 
mances, things  so  forbidden  at  our  house,  and  so  railed  at, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy  them  very  charming. 
Most  unfortunately,  to  save  me  from  absolute  undutiful- 
ness,  just  as  I  was  married,  came  dear  Brag  into  fashion, 
and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life ;  so  easy,  so 
cheeriiil  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so  genteel ! 
Who  can  help  loving  it  ?     Yet  the  perfidious  thing  has 
used  me  very  ill  of  late,  aad  to-morrow  I  should  have 
changed  it  for  Faro.     But,  oh !  this  detestable  to-morrow, 

a  thing  always  expected,  and  never   found. Within 

these  few  hours  must  I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch.  Sir,  left  me  in  a  fit,  which  his  threatenings  had 
occasioned,  and  unmercifully  ordered  a  post-chaise.  Stay 
I  cannot,  for  money  I  have  none,  and  credit  I  cannot  g^t. 

^But  I  will  make  the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet 

upon  the  road  for  all  I  want.  I  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  I  know  he  will  pay.  Then 
who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  come  back  and  conquer  Lady 
Packer?     Sir,  you  need  not  print  this  last  scheme,  and. 
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apon  second  thoughts,  you  may. — .  Oh,  distraction !  the 
post-chaise  is  at  the  door.  Sir,  publish  what  you  will, 
only  let  it  be  printed  without  a  name. 

N°.  16.    SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1750. 


'Torrent  dUemU  eajAa  muUit, 


Et  sua  mortifgra  eatfaeundia Juv.  Sat  z.  10. 

Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  foand. 

In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd.        DayoBN. 

SIR, 

I  am  the  modest  young  man  whom  you 
favoured  with  your  advice,  in  a  late  paper ;  and,  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  you  foresaw  the  numberless 
inconveniencies  which  I  have,  by  following  it,  brought 
upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my  condition  open  before  you,  for 
you  seem  bound  to  extricate  me  from  the  perplexities  in 
which  your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intention,  has 
contributed  to  involve  me. 

You  told  me,  as  you  thought,  to  my  comfort,  that  a 
writer  might  easily  find  means  of  introducing  his  genius  to 
the  world,  for  the  presses  of  England  were  open.  This  I 
have  now  fatally  experienced ;  the  press  is,  indeed,  open. 

Facilia  de$eensui  Avtmi, 

Nodes  atqu£  diespatet  attijantia  Ditit.  Yiro.  JEn,  lib.  vi.  126. 

The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 

Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way.         Dryden. 

The  means  of  doing  hurt  to  ourselves  are  always  at 
hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer,  and  contracted 
with  him  for  an  impression  of  several  thousands  of  my 
pamphlet.  While  it  was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  absent 
from  the  printing-house,  and  continually  urged  the  work- 
men to  haste,  by  solicitations,  promises,  and  rewards. 
From  the  day  all  other  pleasures  were  excluded,  by  the 
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ddigbtfal  emplojrment  of  correcting  the  sheets ;  and  from 
the  night,  sleep  generally  was  banished,  by  anticipations 
of  the  happiness  which  every  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 

At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached,  and  my 
heart  beat  with  the  raptures  of  an  author.  I  was  above 
ail  little  precautions,  and,  in  defiance  of  envy  or  of  criti- 
cism, set  my  name  upon  the  title,  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering, that  what  has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevoca- 
ble, and  that  though  the  printing-house  may  properly  be 
compared  to  the  infernal  regions,  for  the  facility  of  its  en- 
trance, and  the  difficulty  with  which  authors  return  from 
it ;  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  a  great  genius  can 
never  return  to  his  former  state,  by  a  happy  draught  of 
the  waters  of  oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  author,  and  am 
condemned,  irreversibly  condemned,  to  all  the  miseries  of 
lugh  reputation.  The  first  morning  after  publication  my 
friends  assembled  about  me ;  I  presented  each,  as  is  usual, 
with  a  copy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  first  pages, 
but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration,  from  reading  fur- 
ther. The  first  pages  are,  indeed,  very  elaborate.  Some 
passages  they  particularly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently 
beautiful  than  the  rest ;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which  had 
escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged  of  them  to  for- 
bear their  compliments,  and  invited  them,  I  could  do  no 
less,  to  dine  with  me  at  a  tavern.  After  dinner,  the  book 
was  resumed ;  but  their  praises  very  often  so  much  over- 
powered my  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about  the 
glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing  the  clamours 
of  their  admiration,  but  by  thundering  to  the  drawer  for 
another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance  congra- 
tulated me  upon  my  performance,  with  such  importunity  of 
praise,  that  I  was  again  forced  to  obviate  their  civilities  by 
a  treat.  On  the  third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number  of 
applauders  to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner ;  and,  on 
the  fourth,  those  whom  I  had  entertained  the  first  day 
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came  again,  haTiog,  in  the  perusal  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  book,  discovered  so  many  forcible  sentences  and  mas- 
terly touches,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  re- 
petition of  their  commendations.  I  therefore  persuaded 
them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and  choose  some 
other  subject,  on  which  T  might  share  in  their  conversation. 
But  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  withhold  their  attention 
from  my  performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine  could 
change  their  topick,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stifle,  with 
claret,  that  praise  which  neither  my  modesty  could  hinder, 
nor  my  uneasiness  repress. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  it^a  kind  of  literary  revel, 
and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  as 
great  abilities,  unless  there  is  joined  with  them  an  insatia- 
ble eagerness  of  praise ;  for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of 
hearing  myself  exalted  above  the  greatest  names,  dead 
and  living,  of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack,  ten  dozen 
of  claret,  and  five  and  forty  bottles  of  champagne. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and  therefore 
rose  early  and  went  to  the  cofiee-house ;  but  found  that  I 
had  now  made  myself  too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that 
I  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I 
enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company  raging  with 
envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal,  sometimes  with 
the  appearance  of  laughter,  and  sometimes  with  that  of 
contempt ;  but  the  disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover 
the  secret  rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  a^  envy  is  de- 
servedly its  own  punishment,  1  frequently  indurge  myself 
in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  though  there  may  be  some  slight  satisfaction  re- 
ceived from  the  mortification  of  my  enemies,  yet  my  bene- 
volence will  not  sufi^er  me  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  ter- 
rours  of  my  friends.  I  have  been  cautious,  since  the  ap* 
pearance  of  my  work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premedi- 
tated airs  of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid   humility 
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miglit  allow.     It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible   that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  a  manner  that 
shewed  a  consciousness  of  my  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  in- 
tenmpted  the  conversation,  when  I  saw  its  tendency,  with- 
out suffering  the  speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining 
his  sentiments ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myself  for  two 
days  in  a  cust6m  of  drumming  with  my  fingers,  when  the 
company  began  to  lose  themselves  in  absurdities,  or  to  en- 
croach upon  subjects  which  I  knew  them  unqualified  to 
discuss.     But  I  generally  acted  with  great  appearance  of 
respect,  even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my  heart. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  moderation,  so  uni- 
veraal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon  powers,  and  such  the  un- 
willingness of  mankind  to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now 
for  some  days  found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  acquaint- 
ance.    If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home;   if  I 
enter  a  coffee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  myself.     I  live  in 
the  town  like  a  lion  in  his  desert,  or  an  eagle  on  his  rock, 
too  great  for  friendship  or  society,  and  condemned  to  so- 
litude by  unhappy  elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  formidable  to  others,  but  bur- 
deosome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to  talk  without  much 
tkinking,  to  scatter  my  merriment  at  random,  and  to  relax 
my  thoughts  with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  images ; 
but  such  is  now  the  importance  of  my  opinion,  that  I  am 
afraid  to  offer  it,  lest,  by  being  established  too  hastily  into 
a  maxim,  it  should  be  the  occasion  of  errour  to  half  the 
nation ;  and  such  is  the  expectation  with  which  I  am  at- 
tended, when  I  am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause 
to  reflect  whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy  of 
myself. 

This,  Sir,  is  sufficiently  miserable ;  but  there  are  still 
greater  calamities  behind.  You  must  have  read  in  Pope 
and  Swift  how  men  of  parts  have  had  their  closets  rifled,  ' 
and  their  cabinets  broke  open,  at  the  instigation  of  pirati- 
<^l  booksellers;  for  the  profit  of  their  works ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  are  many  prints  now  sold  in  the  shops, 
of  men  whom  you  cannot  suspect  of  sitting  for  Aat  pur- 
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pose,  and  whose  l&enesses  must  have  been  certainlj  stolen 
when  their  names  made  their  faces  vendible.  These  con- 
siderations at  first  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  I  have,  in- 
deed, found  sufficient  reason  fot  my  caution,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered many  people  examining  my  countenance,  with  a 
curiosity  that  shewed  their  intention  to  draw  it ;  I  imme- 
diately left  the  house,  but  find  the  same  behaviour  in  an- 
other. 

Others  may  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted ;  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  eleven  painters  are  now  dog- 
ging me,  for  they  know  that  he  who  can  get  my  face  first 
will  make  his  fortune.  I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear 
my  hat  over  my  eyes,  by  which  I  hope  somewhat  to  con- 
found them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fieur  to  sell  my  face, 
without  admitting  me  to  share  the  profit. 

I  am,  however,  not  so  much  in  pain  for  my  face  as  for 
my  papers,  which  I  dare  neither  carry  with  me  nor  leave 
behind.  I  have,  indeed,  taken  some  measures  for  their 
preservation,  having  put  them  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed 
a  padlock  upon  my  closet.  I  change  my  lodgings  five 
times  a  week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  of  night. 

Thus  I  live,  in  consequence  of  having  given  too  gpreat 
proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the  solitude  of  a  her- 
mit, with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser,  and  the  caution  of  an 
outlaw ;  afraid  to  shew  my  face  lest  it  should  be  copied ; 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  I  should  injure  my  character ;  and  to 
write,  lest  my  correspondents  should  publish  my  letters ; 
always  uneasy  lest  my  servants  should  steal  my  papers  for 
the  sake  of  money,  or  my  friends  for  that  of  the  publick. 
This  it  is  to  soar  above  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  this  re- 
presentation I  lay  before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how 
to  divest  myself  of  the  laurels  which  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  quiet, 
from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first  class  so  fatally  de- 
barred. 
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Mb  turn  aracula  certtan. 


Sed  mor$  certafadt,  Lucan,  lib.  ix.  582. 

Let  those  weak  minds,  who  live  in  doubt  and  fear» 

To  juggling  priests  for  oracles  repair; 

One  certain  hovr  of  death  to  each  decreed. 

My  £xt,  my  certain  soul  from  doubt  has  freed.       Rows. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he  kept  an 
officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment  it  was  to  remind 
him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling  out  every  morning,  at  a 
stated  hour,  Remember y  prince^  that  thou  shalt  die  I  And 
the  contemplatioB  of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
present  state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to  Solon  <^ 
AAeoB,  that  he  left  this  precept  to  future  ages;  Keqf 
tkme  eye  fixed  upon  the  end  of  life. 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  moment,  which 
must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes,  and  deprive  us  of  all 
our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the 
just  and  rational  regulation  of  our  lives ;  nor  would  ever 
any  thing  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undertaken 
or  prosecuted  by  him  who  should  begin  every  day  with  a 
serious  reflection  that  he  is  bom  to  die. 

The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  woiid,  are  our 
desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to  all  these,  the 
consideration  of  mortality  is  a  certain  and  adequate  remedy. 
Think,  says  Epictetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment, 
and  death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  de- 
I,  or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments,  a^v  ovievorc 

That  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  on  just  observa- 
tion will  easily  be  granted,  when  we  reflect,  how  that  ve- 
hemence of  eagerness  after  the  common  objects  of  pursuit 
is  kindled  in  our  minds.  We  represent  to  ourselves  the 
pleasures  of  some  future  possession,  and  suflTer  our  thoughts 
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to  dwell  attentively  apon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrossed  the 
imagination,  and  pennits  as  not  to  conceive  any  happiness 
bat  its  attainment,  or  any  misery  bat  its  loss ;  every  other 
satisfaction  which  the  bountv  of  Providence  has  scattered 
over  life  is  neglected  as  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of 
the  great  object  which  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is 
thrown  from  us  as  incumbering  our  activity,  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  standing  in  our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this  ardour 
has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious  sickness  has 
set  death  before  his  eyes.  The  extensive  influence  of 
greatness,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  praises  of  admirers, 
and  the  attendance  of  supplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and 
empty  things,  when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing :  and  the  same  appearance  they  would  always  have,  if 
the  same  thought  was  always  predominbnt.  We  should 
then  find  the  absurdity  of  stretching  out  our  arms  inces- 
santly to  gprasp  that  which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing 
out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the 
fabrick  of  ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are  uneasy  at 
the  attainments  of  another,  according  as  we  think  our  own 
happiness  would  be  advanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which 
he  withholds  from  us ;  and  therefore  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set  the  heart 
free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from  that 
vice  which  is,  above  most  others,  tormenting  to  ourselves, 
hateful  to  the  world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices,  and 
sordid  projects.  He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must 
close  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
close  it  well ;  and  will,  therefore,  look  with  indifl^erence 
upon  whatever  is  useless  to  that  purpose.  Whoever  re- 
flects frequently  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration, 
will  find  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  perma- 
nent, and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on  himself  very  de- 
sirable, cannot  so  much  improve  the  condition  of  a  rival, 
as  to  make  him  much  superior  to  those  from  wl)om  be  has 
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earned  the  prize — b  prize  too  mean  to  deserve  a  very  obsti- 
nate opposition. 

Even  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  virtuous  and  ten- 
der mind  is  particularly  subject,  will  be  obviated  or  alle- 
viated by  the  same  thoughts.  It  will  be  obviated,  if  all 
the  blessings  of  our  condition  are  enjoyed  with  a  constant 
sense  of  this  uncertain  tenure.  If  we  remember,  that 
whatever  we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  that  the  little  which  our  most  lively  hopes  can 
promise  us  may  be  made  less  by  ten  thousand  accidents ; 
we  shall  not  much  repine  at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot 
estimate  the  value,  but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  the  least  amount,  we  know,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  greatest ;  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted. 

But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our  understand- 
ing, as  not  to  suffer  us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the  mo- 
deration prescribed  by  reason,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply 
this  remedy,  when  we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sor- 
row, and  inclined  to  pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably 
vanished.  We  may  then  usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty 
of  our  own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from 
which,  if  it  had  stayed-  a  little  longer,  we  should  ourselves 
have  been  taken  away. 

With  reg^d  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting  sorrow, 
that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have 
loTed  with  tenderness,  it  may  be  observed,  that  friendship 
between  mortals  can  be  contracted  on  no  other  terms,  than 
that  one  must  some  time  mourn  for  the  other's  death:  and 
this  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  survivor  one  consolation 
proportionate  to  his  affliction ;  for  the  pain,  whatever  it  be, 
that  he  himself  feels,  his  friend  has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resistless  of  all 
our  passions,  less  to  be  temperated  by  this  universal  medi- 
cine of  the  mind.  The  frequent  contemplation  of  death, 
as  it  shews  the  vanity  of  all  human  good,  discovers  like- 
wise the  lightness  of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly 
can  last  no  longer  than  the  subject  upon  which  it  acts ; 
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and  aceoiding  to  the  old  obfleryation,  must  be  shorter,  aa 
it  is  more  violent.  The  most  cruel  calamity  which  miafor- 
tune  can  produce,  must,  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  be 
quickly  an  at  end.  The  soul  cannot  long  be  held  in  pri- 
son, but  will  fly  away,  and  leave  a  lifeless  body  to  human 
malice. 

— — >  Ridetfue  tui  ludibria  Brunei* 

And  Mtaring  mocks  the  broken  frame  below. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  another  is  that 
death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  precipitate,  but  cannot  re- 
tard, and  from  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  wise 
man  to  buy  a  reprieve  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  sinpe  he 
knows  not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase, 
but  knows,  that  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be  made  less 
valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it  has 
been  obtained.  He  is  sure  that  he  destroys  his  happiness, 
but  is  not  sure  that  he  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  moderate  our 
passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  contract  our 
desigpns.  There  is  not  time  for  the  mbst  forcible  genius, 
and  most  active  industry,  to  extend  its  effects  beyond  a 
certain  sphere.  To  project  the  conqiwst  of  the  world,  is 
the  madness  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for  excellence  in 
every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of  literary  heroes ;  and 
both  have  found  at  last,  that  they  have  panted  for  a  height 
of  eminence  denied  to  humanity,  and  have  lost  many  op- 
portunities  of  making  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a 
vain  ambition  of  obtaining  a  species  of  honour,  which  the 
eternal  laws  of  Providence  have  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  man. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  the  histories  of  the  worlds  but  are  of  little  use  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  interested  in  ad- 
monitions against  errours  which  they  cannot  commit.  But 
the  fate  of  learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  eveiy 
scholar  to  consider;  for  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  regret 
the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundless  multiplicity 
of  pursuits,  to  lament  the  sudden  desertion  of  eteelloat 
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demguB,  upon  tke  offer  of  some  other  subject  made  inyitiiig 
by  its  noYelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccuracy  and  deficien- 
cies of  works  left  unfinished  by  too  great  an  extension  of 
the  plan? 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much  more  our 
minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies  can  perform ;  yet  it  is 
our  duty,  while  we  continue  in  this  complicated  state,  to 
regulate  one  part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  the 
otiier.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  with 
pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual  vigour,  nor  gratify 
onr  minds  with  schemes  which  we  know  our  lives  must  fail 
in  attempting  to  execute.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration 
ought  at  once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  incite- 
ments to  our  industry;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  inclined 
either  to  immensity  in  our  schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our 
endeavours,  we  may  either  check,  or  animate,  ourselves, 
by  recollecting,  with  the  father  of  physick,  that  art  is  hng^ 
amd  life  is  short. 
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lUie  matrf  earentUnu, 
Prwigmi  muUtr  temperat  innoeens, 
N§e  dotmta  rtgit  vimm 
Cmifux,  WK  mMoJUSit  ad/uHgro: 

Virtu*,  €t  metuetu  eUtenui  vtrt 

Certofuden  eattitat,  HoR.  lib,  tii.  Ode  xxiv.  17. 

Not  there  the  guiltlew  step-dame  knows 
The  balefal  draught  for  orphani  to  compose; 

No  wife  high  portxon'd  mlea  her  ^ouse. 
Or  tmsts  her  eflMne'd  lovef's  feithleB  towi: 

The  lovers  there  for  dow'ry  claim 
The  father's  virtue,  and  the  spotless  fame, 

Which  dares  not  break  the  nuptial  tie.  Francis. 

Thbrb  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made  by  such  as 
eaqiley  themselves  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  mankind, 
<liM  that  marriage,  tl»ugk  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the 
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institution  of  Providence,  is  yet  very  often  the  cause  of 
misery,  and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  seldom 
forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and  their  envy  of  those 
whom  either  chance  or  caution  hath  withheld  from  it.  ' 

This  general  unhapptness  has  given  occasion  to  many 
sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and  smart  remarks  among 
the  gay;  the  moralist  and  the  writer  of  epigrams  have 
equally  shewn  their  abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented, 
and  some  hstve  ridiculed  it ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the  reproach  of 
making  the  world  miserable  has  been  always  thrown  upon 
the  women,  and  the  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  decla- 
matory complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly  or 
fickleness,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance  or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited  by  my 
sh^re  in  the  common  interest,  I  sometimes  venture  to  con- 
sider this  universal  g^evance,  having  endeavoured  to  divest 
my  heart  of  all  partiality,  and  place  myself  as  a  kind  of 
neutral  being  between  the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being 
equally  vented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of  justice,  and  all  the 
indignation  of  injured  virfue,  seem  entitled  to  equal  regard. 
The  men  have,  indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been 
able  to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise  pre- 
judices in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testimonies  of  phi- 
losophers, historians,  and  poets ;  but  the  pleas  of  the  ladies 
appeal  to  passions  of  more  forcible  operation  than  the  re- 
verence of  antiquity.  If  they  have  not  so  great  pames  on 
their  side,  they  have  stronger  arguments:  it  is  to  littie 
purpose  that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness,  and  the  tears  of  beauty.  The  most 
frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at  least  stand  suspended 
between  equal  powers,  as  Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the 
determination  of  the  cause,  where  the  deities  were  on  one 
side,  and  Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and  most 
abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the  cool  maturity  of 
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life,  arrived  at  such  commaDd  over  my  passions,  that  I  can 
hear  the  vociferations  of  either  sex  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.    For  I  have  found*,  hy 
long  experience,  that  a  man  will  sometimes  rage  at  his 
wife,  when  in  reality  his  mistress  has  offended  him ;  and  a 
lady  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  her  hushand,  when  she  has 
no  other  enemy  than  bad  cards.     I  do  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  any  longer  imposed  upon  by  oaths  on  one  side,  or  fits 
on  the  other;  nor  when  the  husband  hastens  to  the  tavern, 
and  the  lady  retires  to  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident 
that  they  are  driven  by  their  miseries ;  since  I  have  some- 
times reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose  not  so  much  to 
soothe  their  sorrows,  as  to  animate  their  fury.     But  how 
little  credit  soever  may  be  given  to  particular  accusations, 
the  general  accumulation  of  the  charge  shews,  with  too 
much  evidence,  that  married  persons  are  not  very  often 
advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  proper  to 
examine  at  what  avenues  so  many  evils  have  made  their 
way  into  the  world.     With  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed 
the  lives  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  least  successful 
in  connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered  by  what 
motives  they  were  incited  to  marry,  and  by  what  principles 
they  regelated  their  choice. 

One  of  the  first  of  my  acquaintances  that  resolved  to 
quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition  of  a  bachelor,  was  . 
Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow  parts,  but  not  without  know- 
ledge or  judgment  in  things  which  he  had  leisure  to  con- 
rider  gradually  before  he  determined  them.  Whenever 
we  met  at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the  scheme 
of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the  cook,  and  inform 
us  when  we  had  called  for  wine  to  the  sum  originally  pro- 
posed. This  grave  considerer  found,  by  deep  meditation, 
that  a  man  was  no  loser  by  marrying  early,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune ;  for  estimating  the 
exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found  that  considering  the 
constant  diminution  of  the  value  of  life,  with  the  probable 
fall  of  the  interest  of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  than 
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a  mach  lai^r  fortune  at  thirty ;  for  many  opportunities, 
says  he,  occur  of  improying  money,  which  if  a  man  nuases, 
he  may  not  afterwards  recover. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes  about  hini» 
not  in  search  of  beauty  or  elegance,  dignity  or  linder- 
standing,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  Such 
a  woman,  in  a  wealthy  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  find ;  and  by  artful  management  with  her 
father,  whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boasted  to  us  in 
confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage,  for  a  settlement  of 
seventy-three  pounds  a  year  less  than  her  fortune  might 
have  claimed,  and  less  than  he  would  himself  have  given, 
if  the  fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  delay  the  bargain. 

Thus,  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of  his  parts 
and  the  aug^nentation  of  his  fortune,  he  carried  Furia  to 
his  own  house,  in  which  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed  one 
hour  of  hiq^piness.  For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  in* 
tellects,  violent  passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  educa- 
tion, without  any  sense  of  happiness  but  that  which  con- 
sisted in  eating  and  counting  money.  Fiuia  was  a  scold. 
They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth*  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Prudentius  was  for  growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia 
by  parsimony.  Prudentius  would  venture  his  money  with 
chances  very  much  in  his  favour;  but  Furia  very  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had  was,  while  they  had  it,  their 
inon,  thought  all  traffick  too  great  a  haaard,  and  was  for 
putting  it  out  at  low  interest,  upon  good  security.  PHi- 
dentius  ventured,  however,  to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  un- 
reasonable price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  with  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he  never 
durst  try  a  second  experiment.  He  has  now  grovelled 
seven  and  forty  years  under  Furia*s  direction,  who  never 
once  mentioned  him,  since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  the  insurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was  Florentius. 
He  happened  to  see  ZSephyretta  in  a  chariot  at  a  hone- 
race,  danced  with  her  at  night,  was  confirmed  in  his  fint 
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mrimn,  waited  on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  hinuelf 
her  lover.  Florentins  had  not  knowledge  enough  of  the 
^rorid,  to  distingrniflh  between  the  flatter  of  coquetry,  and 
the  sprightfiness  of  wit,  or  between  the  smUe  of  allnre- 
ment,  and  that  of  cheerfnlness.  He  was  soon  awaked 
fiom  his  rapture,  by  conviction  that  his  pleasure  was  but 
the  pleasure  of  a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four  and  twenty 
hoois  spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  circle  of 
her  airs,  and  had  nothing  remaining  for  him  but  childish 
insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the  practice  of  the  same  arti- 
fices upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  oi  enjoying  and  of 
improving  life.  He  had  passed  through  the  various  scenes 
of  gaiety  with  that  indifference  and  possession  of  himself, 
oatotal  to  men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  village 
Httfe  frequ^ited,  he  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  lanthe,  and  was  unavoidably  drawn  to  some  acquaint- 
ance, which  her  wit  and  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  im* 
prove.  Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company,  they 
were  always  together ;  and  as  they  owed  their  pleasures  to 
each  other,  they  began  to  forget  that  any  pleasure  was  en- 
joyed before  their  meeting.  Melissus,  from  being  delighted 
with  her  company,  quickly  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  being  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  force  of  her 
understanding,  and  finding,  as  he  imagined,  such  a  con- 
formity of  temper  as  declared  them  formed  for  each  other, 
addressed  her  as  a  lover,  after  no  verj  long  courtship  obr 
tained  her  for  his  wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had  only  seen  her 
in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no  variety  of  objects,  to 
produce  the  proper  excitements  to  contrary  desires.  They 
had  both  loved  solitude  and  reflection,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  publick  life,  lanthe  discovered  those  pas- 
sions which  accident  rather  than  hypocrisy  had  hitherto 
concealed.     She  was,  indeed,  not  without  the  power  of 
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thinking,  but  was  wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that  power 
when  either  gaiety  or  splendour  played  on  her  imagination. 
She  was  expensive  in  her  diversions,  vehement  in  her  pas- 
sions, insatiate  of  pleasure,  however  dangerous  to  her  re- 
putation, and  eager  of  applause,  by  whomsoever  it  might 
be  given.  This  was  the  wife  which  Melissus  the  philoso- 
pher found  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he  expected 
an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  assistant  to  his  virtues. 

Prosapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  brother^  that 
the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married  his  housekeeper, 
and  has  ever  since  been  complaining  to  his  friends  that 
mean  notions  are  instilled  into  his  children,  that  he  is 
ashamed  to  sit  at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  un- 
easy to  him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a  woman  of 
bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him  by  a  rich  uncle,  who 
made  that  marriage  the  condition  on  which  he  should  be 
his  heir.  Avaro  now  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune, 
his  wife's  and  his  uncle's,  insuflScient  to  g^ve  him  that  hap- 
piness which  is  to  be  found  only  with  a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  important  article 
of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no  reflection  upon  these 
histories,  except  that  all  whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to 
obtain  happiness,  for  want  of  considering  that  marriage  is 
the  strictest  tie  of  perpetual  friendship ;  that  there  can  be 
no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confidence  with- 
out integrity;  and  that  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched,  who 
pays  to  beauty,  riches,  or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only 
virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 
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i>if»  medo  eauddicum,  dum  t§  modo  rhgtorajingis, 

Et  non  dBeemis,  Taure,  quid  este  velit, 
PeUoi  et  Priami  tratMt,  vel  Nestoris,  teta$; 

Etfuerat  terumjam  tibi  dennere, 

Eia  ag§,  rumpe  moras :  quo  tt  sperabimui  usque  ? 

Dum,  quid  tis,  dubitat,jam  potes  esse  nihil.      Mart.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  64. 

To  rhetorick  now,  and  now  to  law  inclin'd, 

Uncertain  where  to  fix  thy  changing  mind ; 

Old  Priam*§  age  or  Nestoi^'s  may  be  out. 

And  thou,  O  Taures !  still  go  on  in  doubt 

Come  then,  how  long  such  wavering  shall  we  see  t 

Thou  may'st  doubt  on :  thou  now  canst  nothing  be.  F.  Lewis. 

It  is  never  withont  very  melancholy  reflections,  that  ve 
can  observe  the  misconduct,  or  miscarriage,  of  those  men, 
who  seem,  by  the  force  of  nnderstanding,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  exempted  from  the  general  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  privileged  from  the  common  infelicities  of  life. 
Though  the  world  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  calamity,  we 
look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretchedness  with  very  little 
regard,  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  state  of  particular  per- 
sons, whom  the  eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from 
the  multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle,  we 
seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaughter,  but  follow 
the  hero  with  our  whole  attention,  through  all  the  varieties 
of  his  fortune,  without  a  thought  of  the  thousands  that  are 
falling  round  him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I  have  for 
many  years  been  making  observations  on  the  life  of  Poly- 
philus,  a  man  whom  all  his  acquaintances  have,  from  his 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  feared  for  the  quickness  of 
his  discernment,  and  admired  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  at- 
tainments, but  whose  progress  in  life,  and  usefulness  to 
mankind,  has  been  hindered  by  the  superfluity  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  celerity  of  his  mind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for  surpassing 
all  his  companions,  without  any  visible  iq^plication,  and  at 
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of  men»  he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the  university 
should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of  that  ambition,  which 
has  fired  so  many  hearts  in  every  age,  and  negligent  of 
that  calling,  which  is,  above  all  others,  universally  and  in- 
variably illustrious,  and  which  gives,  even  to  the  exterior 
appearance  of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  mankind.. 

These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still  deeper  by 
his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  regard  for  soldiers  he 
could  not  observe,  without  wishing  himself  one  of  that 
happy  fraternity,  to  which  the  female  world  seem  to  have 
devoted  their  charms  and  their  kindness.     The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still   his  predominant  inclination, 
was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  adventures,  and  accounts  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  there 
was  no  way  of  life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  com- 
pletely concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.     In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  not  diflScult  to  excel,  having  observed 
his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  in  the  principles  of 
tacticks  or  fortification ;  he  therefore  studied  all  the  mili- 
tary writers  both  ancient  and  modem,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
could  tell  how  to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that 
has  been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.     He  often 
shewed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have  been  checked 
in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fatal  errour  at  Pharsalia, 
how  Charles  of  Sweden  might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at 
Pultowa,  and  Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  re- 
pent his  temerity  at  Blenheim.     He  entrenched  armies 
upon  paper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  force 
them,  and  modelled  in  clay  many  impregnable  fortresses, 
on  which  all  the  present  arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted 
without  eflect. 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commission ;  but 
before  he  could  rob  off  the  solemnity  of  a  scholar,  and 
gain  the  true  air  of  military  vivacity,  a  war  was  declared, 
and  forces  sent  to  the  continent.  Here  Polyphilus  unhap- 
pily  found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  soldier ;  for 
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beiog^  much  accustomed  to  thmk^  he  let  the  sense  of  danger 
sink  into  his  mind,  and  felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action, 
that  terrour  which  a  sentence  of  death  would  haye  brought 
npcxn  him.  He  sow  that,  instead  of  conquering  their  fears, 
the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was  only  to  escape  them; 
hot  his  philosophy  chained  his  mind  to  its  object,  and  ra- 
ther loaded  him  with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with 
arms.  He,  howeyer,  suppressed  his  misery  in .  silence, 
and  passed  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  but  fotmd 
himself  utterly  unable  to  support  another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and  continued 
to  range  from  one  study  to  another.  As  I  usually  visit 
him  once  a  month,  and  am  admitted  to  him  without  prer 
Tiovs  notice,  I  have  found  him  within  this  last  half  year, 
decyphering  the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  col- 
lecting a  vocabulary  of  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient  Corinthian 
braM,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might  have  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  any  science,  or  benefited  the  world  in 
any  profession,  dissipated  in  a  boundless  variety,  without 
profit  to  others  or  himself!  He  makes  sudden  irruptions 
into  the  regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
way  before  him ;  but  he  never  stays  long  enough  to  com- 
plete his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or  bring  away  the 
spoils. 

Such  is  often  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature  has  enr 
abled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on  terms  so  easy,  that 
they  have  no  sense  of  the  value  of  the  acquisition ;  they 
are  qualified  to  make  such  speedy  progress  in  learnings 
that  they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way, 
and  by  turning  aside  after  every  new  object,  lose  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  press  diligently 
forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed  to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  diose  happy  that  have  been  fixed, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  thought,  in  a  determination  to  some 
state  of  life,  by  the  choice  of  one  whose  authority  may 
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affect  the  style  and  the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot 
always  withhold  some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hngh 
in  the  comedy,  when  T  happen  to  find  that  a  woman  has  a 
beard.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle  Phyllis,  that  she 
send  me  no  more  letters  from  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  re- 
quire of  Belinda,  that  she  be  content  to  resign  her  pre- 
tentions to  female  elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politicks  of  Batson's  coffee-house.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observation,  that 
there  were  some  allusions  in  Chloris's  production,  sufficient 
to  shew  that  Bracton  and  Plowden  are  her  favourite  au- 
thors; and  that  Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at 
home,  to  wear  out  all  the  traces  of  phraseology,  which  she 
learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Amonjg  idl  my  female  friends,  there  was  none  who  gave 
me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true  character,  than 
Penthesilea,  whose  letter  lay  upon  my  desk  three  days 
before  I  could  fix  upon  the  real  writer.  There  was  a  ooo- 
fusion  of  images,  and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me 
long  in  suspense ;  till  by  perseverance  I  disentangled  the 
perplexity,  and  found  that  Penthesilea  is  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  his  morning  under  his 
father's  eye  in  Change- Alley,  dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent- 
Garden,  passes  his  evening  in  the  play-house,  and  part  of 
the  night  at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  dia- 
lects of  these  various  regions,  has  mingled  them  all  in  a 
studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critick,  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  he  answered,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but  easy  enough  to  write 
like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to  be  excused  by  my  kind  contri- 
butors, if,  in  imitation  of  this  great  author,  I  presume  to 
remind  them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers,  who,  with- 
out departing  from  their  sex,  have  found  very  wonder- 
ful appellations*  A  very  smart  letter  has  been  sent  me 
from  a  puny  ensign,  signed  Ajax  Telamonius ;  another»  in 
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roeommeDdatioD  of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a 
gamester^  who  calls  himself  Sesostris :  and  another  upon 
the  improyements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesian :  but  as 
these  seem  only  to  have  picked  np  their  appellations  by 
chance,  without  endeavouring  at  any  particular  impostore, 
their  improprieties  are  rather  instances  of  blunder  than  of 
affectation,  and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
tiie  hostile  passions ;  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride,  not  er- 
Tour  but  deceit,  which  the  world  means  to  persecute,  when 
it  nuses  the  full  cry  of  nature  to  hunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimulation  always  draws  upon  it- 
self, 18  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how  much  cunning 
differs  iVom  wisdom,  I  should  wonder  that  any  men  have 
so  little  knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to 
wear  a  mask  for  life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a 
diaiBcter,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  aily  just 
elaii|Qi;  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame  and  even 
their  profit,  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of  that 
xepioach,  malevolence,  and  neglect,  which  such  a  dis* 
coyeiy  as  they  have  always  to  fear  will  certainly  bring  upon 
them. 

It  mi^t  be  imagined,  that  the  pleasure  of  reputation 
AouU  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  our  opinion  of 
our  merit  confinned  by  the  suffrage  of  the  publick ;  and 
that,  to  be  extolled  for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  him- 
self to  want,  should  give  him  no  other  happiness  than  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over  which  he 
chances  to  be  travelling.  But  he  who  subsists  upon  affec« 
tation,  knows  nothing  of  this  delicacy ;  like  a  desperate 
adventurer  in  commerce,  he  takes  up  reputation  upon 
trust,  mortgages  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en* 
joys,  to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with  a  thou- 
sand tenrours  and  anxieties,  the  unnecessary  splendour  of 
borrowed  riches. 

Affectation  is  to  be  always  distinguished  from  hypocrisy, 
as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those  qualities  which  we 
night,  with  innocence  and  safety,  be  known  to  want.  Thus 
the  man  who  to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any 
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crime,  pretends  to  rigours  of  deyotipni,  ami  exactness  of 
Ufe,  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  greater,  as  tine 
end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  false  appearance,  is  m<»^ 
pernicious.  But  he  that,  with  an  awkward  address,  audi 
unpleasing  countenance,  boasts  of  the  conquests  made  hy 
him  among  the  ladies,  and  counts  oyer  the  thousands  which 
he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have  submitted  to  ihe 
yoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargeable  only  with  aflTectation. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burthen  of  villany,  affectation 
part  of  the  chosen  trappings  of  folly ;  the  one  completes  a 
villain,  the  other  only  finishes  a  fop.  Contempt  is  the 
proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and  detestation  the  just 
consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to 
expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be  taught  the  excel- 
lency of  virtue,  by  the  necessity  of  seeming  to  be  virtuous; 
but  the  man  of  affectation  may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by 
finding  how  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint, and  incessant  vigilance,  and^ow  much  more  se- 
curely he  might  make  his  tP'ay  to  esteem,  by  cultivating 
real,  than  displaying  counterfeit  qualities.     . 

Every  thing  future  in  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise  man,  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining  it  and  its  value, 
when  attained;  and  neither  of  these  considerations  will 
much  contribute  to  the  encouragement  of  affectation.  For, 
if  the  pinnacles  of  fame  be  at  best  slippeiy,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles  without 
foundation!  If  praise  be  made  by  the  inconstancy  and  ma* 
liciousness  of  those  who  must  confer  it,  a  blessing  which 
no  man  can  promise  himself  from  the  most  conspicuous 
merit  and  vigorous  industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  pretensions !  He  that  pursues  fame  with  just 
claims,  trusts  his  happiness  to  the  winds ;  but  he  that  en- 
deavours after  it  by  false  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time,  by  the 
help  of  a  soft  breeze^  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  first  g^t  he 
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must  ineTitably  fovnder,  with  this  melanoholy  reflection, 
that,  if  he  would  have  been  content  with  his  natural  station, 
he  might  have  escaped  his  calamity.  Affectation  may  pos- 
sibly succeed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  atten- 
tion, persuade  others,  that  he  really  has  the  qualities  which 
he  presumes  to  boast;  but  the  hour  will  come  when  he 
should  exert  them,  and  theu  whateyer  he  enjoyed  in  pndse, 
he  must  suffer  in  reproach. 

A{^lause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  therefore  any  indirect 
arts  to  obtain  them  have  very  little  claim  to  pardon  or 
compassion.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  va- 
luable or  improveable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always 
seeure  himself  from  contempt.  And  perhaps  exemption 
firom  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  reputation,  as  freedom 
from  pain  is,  among  some  plulosophers,  the  definition  of 
hqppiness* 

If  we  therefore  compare  the  Talue  of  the  praise  obtained 
by  fictitious  excellence,  even  while  the  cheat  is  yet  undis- 
covered, with  that  kindness  which  .every  man  may  suit  by 
his  virtue^  and  that  esteem  to  which  most  men  may  rise  by 
common  understanding  steadily  and  honestiy  applied,  we 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  adscititious  happiness  all  the 
deductions  are  made  by  fear  and  casualty,  there  will  re- 
main nothing  equiponderant  to  the  security  of  truth.  The 
stale  of  the  possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  affecter  of 
great  excellencies,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  of  stone,  to 
the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the  empress  of  Russia ;  it 
was  for  a  time  splendid  and  luminous,  but  the  first  sun- 
shine melted  it  to  nothing. 
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Terra  taJutaret  hirhaa,  eadenupie  noeente$, 
Nutrit;  et  urtie^  proxima  stepe  rota  est.  Ovid.  Rem.  Amor.  45. 

Out  bane  and  physick  the  same  earth  bestowa. 
And  near  the  noisome  nettle  blooms  the  rose. 

Every  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himself  to  imagine, 
that  he  possesses  some  qualities,  superior,  either  in  kind 
or  in  degree,  to  those  which  he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and,  whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may 
suffer  in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invisible 
distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excellence,  which  he 
throws  into  the  balance,  and  by  which  he  generally  fancies 
that  it  is  turned  in  his  favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind  always 
seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as  placed  in  a  state  of 
opposition  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  tumult  of 
pubUck  business ;  and  have  pleased  themselves,  from  age 
to  age,  with  celebrating  the  felicity  of  their  own  condition, 
and  with  recounting  the  perplexity  of  politicks,  the  dan- 
gers of  greatness,  the  anxieties  of  ambition,  and  the  mi- 
series of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topicks  of  declamation,  that  their 
industry  has  discovered  on  this  subject,  there  is  none  which 
they  press  with  greater  efforts,  or  on  which  they  have  more 
copiously  laid  out  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  than 
the  instability  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty  with 
which  the  profits  and  honours  are  possessed,  that  must  be 
acquired  with  so  much  hazard,  vig^ance,  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefragable  ai^^ument 
against  the  choice  of  the  statesman  and  the  warriour ;  and 
swell  with  confidence  of  victory,  thus  furnished  by  the 
muses  with  the  arms  which  never  can  be  blunted,  and 
which  no  art  or  strength  of  their  adversaries  can  elude  or 
resist. 
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It  was  well  known  by  experience  to  the  nations  winch 
employed  elephants  in  war,  that  though  by  the  terronr  of 
their  bnlk,  and  the  violence  of  their  impression,  they  often 
threw  the  enemy  into  disorder,  yet  there  was  always  danger 
in  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tage;  for  if  their  first  charge  could  be  supported,  they 
were  eanly  driven  back  upon  their  confederates ;  they  then 
broke  through  the  troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less 
havock  in  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the 
fiiry  of  their  onset. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  vehemently  urged 
the  inconveniencies  and  danger  of  an  active  life,  have  not 
made  use  of  arguments  that  may  be  retorted  with  equal 
force  upon  themselves ;  and  whether  the  happiness  of  a 
candidate  for  literary  fame  be  not  subject  to  the  same  un- 
certainty with  that  of  him  who  governs  provinces,  com- 
mands armies,  presides  in  jfche  senate,  or  dictates  in  the 
cabinet. 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained  without 
labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any  other  kind  of  gpreat- 
ness  can  require,  will  be  allowed  by  those  who  wish  to 
elevate  the  character  of  a  scholar ;  since  they  cannot  but 
know,  that  every  human  acquisition  is  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attainment.  And  that 
those  who  have  gained  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the 
world,  by  their  knowledge  or  their  genius,  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  solicitude  which  any  other  kind  of  dignity 
produces,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  innumerable  artifi 
oes  which  they  make  use  of  to  degprade  a  superior,  to  re- 
press a  rival,  or  obstruct  a  follower;  artifices  so  gross- and 
mean,  as  to  prove  evidently  how  much  a  man  may  excel  in 
learning,  without  being  either  more  wise  or  more  virtuous 
than  those  whose  ignorance  he  pities  or  despises. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  by  which  the  student  can 
gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have  built  his  happiness 
on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his  antagonist,  except  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  his  honours  are  enjoyed.  The  gariands 
gained  by  the  heroes  of  literature  must  be  gathered  from 
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sammils  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  that  bear  the 
civick  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  must  be  worn  with  equal 
envy,  and  guarded  with  equal  care  from  those  hands  that 
are  always  employed  in  efforts  to  tear  them  away ;  the 
only  remmning  hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  lasting*, 
and  that  they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  blasts  of  accident. 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  Kttle  encooragement 
from  the  examination  of  the  history  of  learning,  or  obser- 
vation of  the  fate  of  scholars  in  the  present  age.     If  we 
look  back  into  past  times,  we  find  innumerable  names  of 
authors  once  in  high  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the  beau- 
tiful, quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the  g^Te; 
but  of  whoia  we  now  know  only  that  they  once  existed.   If 
we  consider  the  distribution  of  literary  fame  in  our  own 
time,  we  shall  find  it  a  possession  of  very  uncertain  tenure; 
sometimes  bestowed  by  a  sudden  caprice  of  the  pubHck, 
and  again  transferred  to  a  new  favourite,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  is  new;  sometimes  refused  to  long  labour 
and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes  granted  to  very  slight 
pareteB8ions;-lost  sometimes  by  security  and  negligence,  and 
sometimes  by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it. 

A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases  to  write. 
The  regard  of  the  publick  is  not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute, 
and  the  remembrance  of  past  service  will  quickly  languish, 
unless  successive  performances  frequently  revive  it.  Yet 
in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  at  some  unlucky  time,  injure  iheir  own 
characters  by  attempting  to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  inequaKty  which 
we  may  so  frequently  observe  in  the  performances  of  the 
same  man,  from  the  influence  of  which  no  ability  or  indus- 
try is  sufficiently  seowred,  and  which  have  so  often  sullied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit,  as  well  as  the  con- 
queror, may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to  indulge  his  pride 
with  too  early  triumphs,  but  to  defer  to  the  end  of  life  his 
estimate  of  happiness. 
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UltimQ 


Sxftetanda  diet  hommi,  diciqu$  beatu^ 

Ante  obitum  nemo  tupremaque  Junera  debet,        Ovip-.  Met.  iii.  135. 

Bat  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  ooncladed  blest  before  he  die.  Addison. 

Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  undertakings 
by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent most  be  mentioned  with  tenderness,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  counted  among  his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It 
Teij  often  happens  that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are 
performed  at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
lewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  always  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, but  is  compelled  to  accept  any  task  which  is  thrown 
before  him  without  much  consideration  of  his  own  conye- 
nience,  and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  preyious 
studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequently  the 
consequence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  great,  wUch  is 
generally  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  priyileges  of  li- 
tcorature  and  genius.  A  man  who  has  once  learned  to  think 
liiiny>lf  exalted  by  familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but 
tfa^  birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are  seldom 
gai0ed  by  moral  excellence,  set  above  him,  will  not  be 
long  without  submitting  his  understanding  to  their  con- 
duct; he  will  suffer  them  to  prescribe  the  course  of  his 
studies,  and  employ  him  for  their  own  purposes  either  of 
diversion  or  interest.  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose 
£iTOur  he  has  weakly  made  necessary  to  himself,  will  not 
suffer  him  always  to  consider  how  little  he  is  qualified  for 
die  work  imposed.  Either  his  vanity  will  tempt  him  to 
conceal  his  deficiencies,  or  that  cowardice,  which  always 
encroaches  fast  upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  the  com- 
pany of  persons  higher  than  themselves,  will  not  leave  him 
resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  fortune  can 
avoid  the  necessity  of  dependance,  and  by  his  spirit  can 
repel  the  usurpations  of  patronage,  yet  he  may  easily,  by 
writing  long,  happen  to  write  ill.    There  is  a  general  sue- 
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cession  of  eyents  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  pe- 
riodical vicissitudes;  labour  and  care  are  rewarded  witb 
success,  success  produces  confidence,  confidence  relaxes 
industry*. and  negligence  ruins  that  reputation  which  accu- 
racy had  raised. 

.  He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  by  praise  into  supine- 
ness,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  undertakings  aboye  his 
strength,  or  incited  to  fancy  himself  alike  qualified  for 
every  kind  of  composition,  and  able  to  comply  with  the 
publick  taste  through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion 
like  this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  advanoed 
age,  in  attempts  which  they  had  not  time  to  complete,  and 
after  a  few  weak  efforts,  sunk  into  the  grave  with  vexation 
to  see  the  rising  generation  gain  gpround  upon  them.  FrcMn 
these  failures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt ;  that  judge- 
ment which  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it  is  employed 
upon  the  works  of  others,  very  often  fails  where  interest 
or  passion  can  exert  their  power.  We  are  blinded  in  exa- 
mining our  own  labours  by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our 
juvenile  compositions  please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  later  performances 
we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we  are  unwilling  to  think 
that  we  have  made  no  improvement;  what  flows  easily  from 
the  pen  charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ;  what  was 
composed  with  great  struggles  of  the  mind  we  do  not 
easily  reject,  because  we  cannot  bear  that  so  much  labour 
should  be  fruitless.  But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  pre- 
possessions, and  wonders  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  him- 
self, without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with  differ* 
ant  culture,  afford  different  products. 
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•Ego  IMC  «f  ttdiHm  fiiM  divUe  vend. 


Nwe  ntdt  quid  prcnt  video  ingewium  ;  alterius  tie 

Altera  poeeit  opem  ret,  et  eonjurat  amiee,  Hor.  An.  Poet.  409. 

Without  a  genius  learning  toan  in  vain ; 

And  without  learning  genioa  sinks  again ; 

Their  force  united  crowns  the  sprightly  reign.      Elpdinston. 

'Wit  and  LearniDg  were  the  children  of  Apollo,  by  diflTer-: 
ent  mothers ;  Wit  was  the  offspring  of  Euphrosyne,  and 
resembled  her  in  cheerfulness  and  vivacity ;  Learning  was 
bom  of  Sophia,  and  retained  her  seriousness  and  caution. 
As  their  mothers  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
IVom  their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all  means  were 
so  incessantly  employed  to  impress  upon  them  a  hatred  and 
contempt  of  each  other,  that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw 
the  ill  effects  of  their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them, 
hy  dividing  his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his  im- 
partiality and  kindness  were  without  effect ;  the  maternal 
animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having  been  intermingled 
with  their  first  ideas,  and  was  confirmed  every  hour,  as 
fresh  opportunities  occurred  of  exerting  it.  No  sooner 
were  they  of  age  to  be  received  into  the  apartments  of  the 
other  celestials,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Venus  at  her 
toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learning,  and  Learning 
to  diyert  Minerva  at  her  loom,  by  exposing  the  blunders 
and  ignorance  of  Wit. 

Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually  increasing, 
by  the  encouragement  which  each  received  from  those 
whom  their  mothers  had  persuaded  to  patronize  and  sup- 
port them ;  and  longed  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Ju- 
piter, not  so  much  for  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of 
excluding  a  rival  from  all  pretensions  to  regiurd,  and  of 
putting  an  everlasting  stop  to  the  progress  of  that  influence 
which  either  believed  the  other  to  have  obtained  by  mean 
aits  and  false  appearances. 
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At  last  the  day  came^  when  they  were  both,  with  the 
usual  Bolemziities,  receiyed  into  the  class  of  superior  dei- 
ties, an4  allowed  to  take  nectar  from  the  hand  of  Hebe. 
But  from  that  hour  Concord  lost  her  authority  at  the 
table  of  Jupiter.  The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dig^ 
nity,  and  incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  as- 
sociate powers,  harassed  each  other  by  incessant  contests, 
with  such  a  regular  vicissitude  of  victory,  that  neither  was 
depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  every  de- 
bate, the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Wit ;  and  that,  at 
the  first  sallies,  the  whole  assembly  sparkled,  according  to 
H<Mner*s  expression,  with  unextingnishable  merriment. 
But  Learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  burst  of 
applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which  the  vio- 
lence of  joy  is  always  succeeded,  began  to  promise  more 
calm  and  patient  attention.  She  then  attempted  her  de- 
fence, and,  by  comparing  one  part  of  her  antagonist's  ob- 
jections with  another,  commonly  made  him  confute  him- 
self;  or,  by  shewing  how  small  a  part  of  the  question  he 
had  taken  into  his  vie^,  proved  diat  his  opinion  oould  have 
no  weight.  The  audience  began  gradually  to  lay  aaide 
their  prepossessions,  and  rose,  at  last,  with  great  venera- 
tion for  Learning,  but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  distinction,  entirely  opposite.  Wit 
was  daring  and  adventurous ;  Learning  cautious  and  de* 
liberate.  Wit  thought  nothing  reproachful  but  dulness; 
Learning  was  afraid  of  no  imputation  but  that  of  errour. 
Wit  answered  before  he  understood,  lest  his  quickness  of 
apprehension  should  be  questioned;  Learning  paused, 
where  there  was  no  difficulty,  lest  any  insidious  sbphism 
should  lie  undiscovered.  Wit  perplexed  every  debate  by 
rapidity  and  confusion;  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with 
endless  distinctions,  and  prolonged  the  dispute  widiont 
advantage,  by  proving  that  which  never  was  denied. 
Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  venture  to  produce  wbat 
he  had  not  considered,  and  often  succeeded  beyond  his 
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onto  expectation,  by  following  the  train  of  a  lucky  tihonght; 
Learning  would  rqect  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequenoes  wlneh  she  oonld  not  foresee, 
and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  pressing  her 
advantages,  and  subduing  her  opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree  hindered 
their  progress  towards  perfection,  and  left  them  open  to 
attacks.  Novelty  was  the  darling  of  Wit,  and  Antiquity 
ot  Learning.  To  Wit,  all  that  was  new  was  specious ;  to 
Learning,  whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit 
however  seldcm  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could  not 
convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  his  ambition; 
Learning  always  supported  her  opimon  with  so  many  col- 
lateral truths,  that,  when  die  cause  was  decided  against 
her,  her  arguments  were  remembered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side,  than  to  quit 
their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope  for  a  complete  con- 
quest by  the  use  of  the  weapMM  which  hlEid  been  employed 
against  them.  Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism, 
and  Learning  distort  her  features  with  a  jest ;  but  they 
always  suffered  by  the  experiment,  and  betrayed  them- 
selves to  confutation,  or  contempt.  The  seriousness  of 
Wit  was  without  dignity,  and  the  merriment  of  Learning 
Without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  last  im- 
portant, and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.  Wit  was 
taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter-loving  Venus,  had  a 
letinue  allowed  him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  often 
permitted  to  dance  among  the  Graces.  Learning  still 
continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  seldom  went  out 
of  her  palace  without  a  train  of  the  severer  virtues.  Chas- 
tity, Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabit- 
ing with  Malice,  had  a  son  named  Satire,  who  followed 
him,  carrying  a  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  which, 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  uo  skill  ever  be  ex- 
tracted. These  arrows  he  frequently  shot  at  Learning, 
when  she  was  most  earnestly  or  usejfully  employed,  en- 
gaged kft  abstruse  inquiries,  or  giving  instructions  to  her 
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followers.  Minerva  therefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her 
aid,  who  generally  broke  the  point  of  Satire's  arrows, 
turned  them  aside,  or  retorted  them  on  himself. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  violation,  and  re- 
solved to  dismiss   these  troublesome  antagonists   to  the 
lower  world.     Hither  therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on 
their  ancient  quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long^ 
without  zealous  votaries.     Wit,  by  his  gaiety,  captivated 
the  young ;  and  Learning,  by  her  authority,  influenced  the 
old.     Their  power  quickly  appeared  by  very  eminent  ef- 
fects :  theatres  were  built  for  the  reception  of  Wit,  and 
colleges  endowed  for  the  residence  of  Learning.     Each 
party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  magni- 
ficence, and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, from  the  first  entrance  into  life,  to  enlist  in  one  of 
the  faction ;  and  that  none  could  hope  for  the  regard  of 
either  divinity,  who  had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the 
rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom  Wit 
and  Learning  were  equally  disregarded :  these  were  the 
devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches ;  among  these  it  sel- 
dom happened  that  the  gaity  of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile, 
or  the  eloquence  of  Learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their  follow- 
ers against  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were  sent  on  those 
expeditions  frequently  betrayed  their  trust ;  and,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  flattered  the 
rich  in  publick,  while  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts ; 
and  when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the  favour 
of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of  superiority  on 
those  who  still  remained  in  the  service  of  Wit  and  Learn- 
ing. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  rivals,  at  the 
same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re-admission  to  their  na- 
tive habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the  right  hand, 
and  they  prepared  to  obey  the  happy  summons.  Wit 
readily  spread  his  wings  and  soared  aloft,  but  not  being 
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able  to  see  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathless  innnensity 
of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew  the  way, 
diook  her  piniobs ;  bnt  for  want  of  natural  vigonr  could 
only  take  short  flights :  so,  after  many  efforts,  they  both 
sunk  again  to  the  ground,  and  learned,  from  their  mutual 
distress,  the  necessity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined  their 
hands,  and  renewed  their  flight :  Learning  was  borne  up 
by  the  yigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit  g^ded  by  the  perspicacity 
of  Learning.  They  soon  reached  the  dwellings  of  Jupiter, 
and  were  so  endeated  to  each  other,  that  they  lived  after- 
wards in  peipetual  concord.  Wit  p^suaded  Learning  to 
conrerse  with  the  Graces,  and  Learning  engaged  Wit  in 
the  service  of  the  Virtues,  They  were  now  the  favourites 
of  ail  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banquet 
by  their  presence.  They^oon  after  married,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous  progeny  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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TVcs  MiAi  AmvMMC  profw  dusentire  mdentur ; 

PotemUur  vario  multum  divtna  palato.  Hob.  lib.  ii.  £p.  ii.  61 . 

Three  guests  I  h&Te,  dissentiiig  at  my  feast, 

Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 

With  difierent  food.  Francis. 

That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by  his  own 
conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  one  of  die  fost  precepts  of  moral  prudence; 
justified  not  only  by  the  suffrage  of  reason,  which  declares 
that  none  of  the  gifts  of  hearen  are  to  lie  useless,  but  by 
the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which  will  soon  inform 
as  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or  blame  of  others  the  rule 
of  our  conduct,  we  shall  be  distracted  by  a  boundless 
Tariety  of  irreconcileable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual 
suspense  between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for  ever 
widiout  determination. 

R.  I.  I 
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I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  not 
cessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confidence  in  his  ow^n 
skill,  and  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
not  deyiated  from  the  established  laws  of  composition, 
without  submitting  his  worits  to  frequent  examinations 
fore  he  gives  them  to  the  publick,  or  endeayouring  to 
cure  success  by  a  solicitous  conformity  to  advice  and  cri* 
ticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  consultation  and 
compliance  can  conduce  little  to  the  perfection  of  any  liter- 
ary performance ;  for  whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own 
abilities  as  to  encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find 
himself  every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties,  and 
will  harass  hb  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hopeless  labour  of 
uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  digesting  independent  hints, 
and  collecting  into  one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed 
light,  emitted  often  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours  in  periodi- 
cal sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if  they  were  much  to 
regard  the  censures  or  the  admonitions  of  their  readers ; 
for,  as  their  works  are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but 
by  small  parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagined, 
by  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tions, that  they  may  yet  redeem  their  former  failings  by 
hearkening  to  better  judges,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  plan,  by  the  help  of  the  criticisms  which  are  so  liber- 
ally i^orded. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with  vex- 
ation, and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the  different  temper 
with  which  the  same  man  reads  a  printed  and  manuscript 
performance.  When  a  book  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
publick,  it  is  considered  as  permanent  and  unalterable; 
and  the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prejudices, 
takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleasing  or  in- 
structing himself:  he  accommodates  his  mind  to  the  au- 
thor's design;  and,  having  no  interest  in  refusing  the 
amusement  that  is  offered  him,  never  inteirupts  his  own 
tranquillity  by  studied  cavils,  or  .-destroys  his  satisfection 
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in  thai  which  is  afaready  well,  by  an  anxious  inquiry  how  it 
n^ht  be  bettor ;  but  is  often  contented  without  pleasure, 
and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the  merit  of 
a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings  an  imagination 
heated  with  objections  to  passages  which  he  has  yet  never 
heard ;  he  invokes  all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores 
his  memory  with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delicacy, 
Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having  been  once  ut- 
tered by  those  that  understood  them,  have  been  since  re- 
eehoed  without  meaning,  and  kept  up  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  world,  by  a  constant  repercussion  from  one  cox- 
comb to  another.  He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to 
shew,  by  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  tiiat  he  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every  opening 
for  ob|ection,  and  looks  round  for  every  opportunity  to 
propose  some  specious  alteration.  Such  opportunities  a 
very  small  degree  of  sagacity  will  enable  him  to  find ;  for, 
m  every  work  of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the 
inse^<m  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decorations,  maybe  varied 
a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety;  and  as  in  things 
nearly  equal,  that  will  always  seem  best  to  every  man 
which  he  himself  produces ;  the  critick,  whose  business  is 
only  to  propose,  without  th.e  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  has  suggested 
very  important  improvements,  nor  the  power  of  enforcing 
his  advice  by  arguments,  which,  as  they  appear  convincing 
to  himself,  either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  will  press  ob- 
stinately and  importunately,  without  suspicion  that  he  may 
possibly  judge  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his  own  advice,  or 
mqiiiry  whether  the  advantage  of  the  new  scheme  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  an  orator 
ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest  arguments  which 
his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ  all  which  his  imagination 
can  afford :  for,  in  pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most 
value,  which  will  most  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  judges, 
says  he,  will  be  always  most  touched  with  that  which  they 

i2 
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had  before  conceiyed.  Eyery  man  who  is  called  to  give 
his  opinion  of  a  performance,  decides  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; he  first  sufiers  himself  to  form  expectations,  and 
then  is  angry  at  his  disappointment.  He  lets  his  imagina- 
tion  roye  at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  un- 
confined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility,  takes  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously  laid  dowD, 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's  cause,  because  there 
always  lies  an  appeal  from  domestick  criticism  to  a  higher 
judicature,  and  the  publick,  which  is  neyer  corrupted,  nor 
often  deceiyed,  is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  >great  force  of  preconceiyed  opinions  I  had  many 
proofs,  when  I  first  entered  upon  this  weekly  labour.  Hy 
readers  haying,  from  the  performances  of  my  predecessors, 
established  an  idea  of  unconnected  essays,  to  which  they 
believed  all  future  authors  under  a  necessity  of  conforming, 
were  impatient  of  the  least  deyiation  from  their  system, 
and  numerous  remonstrances  were  accordingly  made  by 
each,  as  he  found  his  fayourite  subject  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like  the  Spec- 
tator, Introduce  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  publick, 
by  an  account  of  his  own  birth  and  studies,  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  adyentures,  and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  he  was  a  solenm,  serious, 
dictatorial  writer,  without  sprightliness  or  gaiety,  and  called 
out  with  yehemence  for  mirth  and  humour.  Another  ad- 
monished him  to  haye  a  special  eye  upon  the  yarious  clubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of  the  Spec- 
tator's yiyacity  was  laid  out  upon  such  assemblies.  He 
has  been  censured  for  not  imitating  the  politeness  of  his 
predecessors,  haying  hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies 
under  his  protection,  and  giye  them  rules  for  .the  just  op- 
position of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensions  of  ruflSes 
and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by  one  to  fix  a  parti- 
cular censure  upon  those  matrons  who  play  at  cards  with 
spectacles :  and  another  is  yery  much  offended  wheneyer 
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he  meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  precepts  are 
comprised  without  the  illustration  of  examples  and  cha- 
racters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  monitors' 
intend  the  promotion  of  my  design,  and  the  instruction  of* 
my  readers ;  but  they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  refiect,  that 
an  author  has  a  rule  of  choice  peculiar  to  himself;   and' 
selects  those  subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat, 
by  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life ;  that 
some  topicks   of  amusement  have  been  already  treated 
with  too  much  success  to  invite  a  competition ;  and  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  gain  many  readers  must  try  various  arts 
of  invitation,  essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  make 
frequent  changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself,  amidst  this  tumult  of 
criticism,  as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest,  impelled  at  the 
same  time  by  opposite  winds,  and  dashed  by  the  waves 
from  every  quarter,  but  held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of 
the  assailants,  and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplicity 
of  distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  been  unani- 
mous, it  might  perh^s  have  overset  my  resolution;  but 
since  I  find  them  at  variance  with  each  other,  I  can,  with- 
out scruple,  neglect  them,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  publick  by  following  the  direction  gf  my  own  reason, 
and  indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own-  imagination. 


*»#l^#^^^<>#^^^»|#^»#^»#<»##'» 
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Nemo  in  tete  tentat  dnemdere.  Persivs,  Sat.  iv.  23. 

NoQe»  none  descends  into  himself.        Drtobk. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms,  admitted  by  general 
consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition,  there  is 
none  more  famous  among  the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom, 
than  that  compendious  lesson,  TpSB*  a-^avrlv.  Be  acquainted 
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with  thyself;  ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  others 
to  Chile  of  Lacedasmon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  the  speculation 
requisite  to  a  moral  agent.  For  what  more  can  be  neces- 
sary to  the  regulation  of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our 
original,  our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beings? 

It  is  howerer  very  improbable  that  the  first  author, 
whoever  he  was,  intended  to  be  understood  in  this  un- 
limited and  complicated  sense ;  for  of  the  inquiries,  which 
in  so  large  an  acceptation  it  would  seem  to  recommend, 
some  are  too  extensive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some 
require  light  from  aboye,  which  was  not  yet  indulged  to 
the  heathen  world. 

yfe  might  have  had  more  satbfaction  concerning  the 
original  import  of  this  celebrated  sentence,  if  history  had 
informed  us,  whether  it  was  uttered  as  a  general  instruc- 
tion to  mankind,  or  as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private 
inquirer ;  whether  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down  as  the  universal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  many 
possible  circumstances,  in  which  this  monition  might  very 
properly  be  inforced :  for  every  errour  in  human  conduct 
must  arise  jfrom  ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or 
temporary;  and  happen  either  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  because  our  knowledge  is  at  the 
time  of  action  not  present  to  the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote  and  un- 
necessary subjects,  and  wastes  his  life  upon  questions 
which  cannot  be  resolved,  and  of  which  the  solution  would 
conduce  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  happiness;  when 
he  lavishes  his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe,  or  in  adjusting  successive  systems  of 
worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ;  he  may  be  very 
properly  recalled  firom  his  excursions  by  this  precept,  and 
reminded,  that  there  is  a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  more  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
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has  Utberto  been  withheld  by  studies  to  which  he  has  no 
other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of 
Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  example,  frimi  the  vain 
pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to  moral  inquiries,  and  turned 
thdr  thoughts  from  stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion, 
upon  the  various  modes  of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life. 
All  his  lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this  saying; 
if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  recommended  by 
Chilo,  in  opposition  to  other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the 
stale  of  man. 

Hie  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that  they  of- 
fend against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing  to  study  any  thing 
rather  than  themselves ;  for  which  reason  they  are  often 
despised  by  those  with  whom  they  imagine  themselves 
above  comparison;  despised,  as  useless  to  common  pur- 
poses, as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  affairs,  and 
uncpialified  to  perform  those  offices  by  which  the  concate- 
nation of  society  is  preserved,  and  mutual  tenderness  ex- 
cited and  maintained. 

Gelidns  ia  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep  re- 
searches. Having  a  mind  naturally  formed  for  the  ab- 
struser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  intricate  combinations 
without  confusion,  and  being  of  a  temper  naturally  cool 
and  equal,  he  is  seldom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  consequences. 
He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulged  hopes,  that  the 
solution  of  some  problems,  by  which  the  professors  of 
science  have  been  hitherto  baffled,  is  reserved  for  his 
genius  and  industry.  He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest 
room  of  his  house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  suffered 
to  enter;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner  or  his 
rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that  is  there  only  for  a 
day,  without  any  tokens  of  regard  or  tenderness.  He  has 
totelly  divested  himself  of  all  human  sensations ;  he  has 
neither  eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend,  nor 
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maums  for  any  pablick  or  private  calamity.  Haying  once 
received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his  servant  to  read,  he 
was  informed,  that  it  was  written  by  his  brother,  idio,  beinp 
shipwrecked,  had  swum  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitate 
of  necessaries  in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and  destitute! 
says  GeUdus,  reach  down  the  last  volume  of  meteorologi- 
csl  observations,  extract  an  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and 
note  it  careMly  in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his  study,  to  shew 
him  that  a  town  at  a  small  distance  was  on  fire ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  servant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  confounded,  and  began  to  think  of  rather  escaping 
with  their  lives,  than  saving  their  dwellings.  What  you 
tell  me,  say4i  Grelidus,  b  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally 
acts  in  a  circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to  every 
spectacle  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the  loudest  call  of 
social  nature,  for  want  of  considering  that  men  are  design- 
ed for  the  succour  and  comfort  of  each  other ;  that  though 
there  are  hours  which  may  be  laudably  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  attention  is  due 
to  practical  virtue ;  and  that  he  may  be  justly  driven  out 
from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  who  has  so  far  abstracted 
himself  from  the  species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys 
nor  griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of  Ids 
wife  and  the  caresses  of  his  children,  to  count  the  drops  of 
rain,  note  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  calculate  the 
eclipses  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  religious  and 
important  meaning  of  this  epitome  of  wisdom,  and  only 
remark,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  gay  and  light,  as 
well  as  to  the  grave  and  solemn  parts  of  life ;  and  that  not 
only  the  philosopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learn* 
ing,  but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their  schemes, 
by  the  want  of  this  universal  requisite,  the  knowledge  of 
themselves. 
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It  iB  sorely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  see  such  nom- 
beis  resolutely  stmggling  against  nature,  and  contending 
for  that  which  they  never  can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite 
contradictions,  and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  in- 
consistent with  each  other ;  that  stock-jobbers  affect  dress, 
gaiety,  and  eleguice,  and  mathematicians  labour  to  be  wits; 
that  the  soldier  teazes  his  acquaintance  with  questions  in 
theology,  and  die  academick  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a 
recital  of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proceed  only  from  ignoranccT  of  themselves,  by  which  Garth 
attempted  criticism,  and  Congreve  waved  his  titie  to  dra- 
matick  reputation,  and  desired  to  be  considered  ouly  as  a 
gentleman. 

Euphues,with  great  parts,  and  extensive  knowledge,  has 
a  clouded  aspect,  and  ungracious  form ;  yet  it  has  been  his 
ambition,  from  his  first  entrance  into  life,  to  distinguish 
himself  by  particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beaux  in 
embroidery,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be  foremost 
in  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned*  on  his  exterior  appear- 
ance, that  attention  which  would  always  have  produced 
esteem,  had  it  been  fixed  upon  his  mind;  and  though 
his  virtues  and  abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  con- 
tempt which  he  has  so  diligentiy  solicited,  he  has,  at  least, 
raised  one  impedinient  to  his  reputation;  since  all  can 
judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his  understanding;  and  many 
who  discern  that  he  is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
he  can  be  wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are  particularly 
unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Ghilo.  They  are  desirous 
to  hide  from  themselves  the  advances  of  age,  and  endea- 
vour too  frequently  to  supply  the  sprightliness  and  bloom 
of  youth  by  artificial  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have  lost  their 
fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no  longer  delicate;  they 
play  over  the  airs  which  pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were 
expected  only  to  please,  and  forget  that  airs  in  time  ought 
to  give  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle,  because 
they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till  those  who  shared  their 
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early  pleasures  are  withdrawn  to  more  serious  eogmge- 
ments;  and  are  scarcely  awakened  from  their  dreun  of 
perpetual  youth,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they  en- 
deavoured to  riyal  ^ 
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Posmnl,  quia  poue  videntw,  Vihgxl,  JEn.  ▼•  231 . 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.      Dbtoen. 

Thbrb  are  some  vices  and  errours  which,  though  often 
fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have  yet,  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  mankind,  been  considered  as  intitled  to 
some  degree  of  respect,. or  have,  at  leasts  been  exempted 
from  contemptuous  infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest 
moralists  with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  general  parti- 
ality  will  be  found  in  the  different  regard  which  has  always 
been  shewn  to  rashness  and  cowardice,  two  vices,  of  which, 
^ough  they  may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the 
middle  point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  publick  or  private  interest,  yet  the  one 
is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of  veneration,  and 
the  other  always  considered  as  a  topick  of  unlimited  and 
licentious  censure>  on  which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach 
may  be  lawfully  exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common  sufiiage, 
between  profusion  and  avarice,  and,  perhaps,  between 
many  other  opposite  vices ;  and,  as  I  have  found  reascm  to 
pay  great  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where 

^  It  M  mid  by  Mn.  Fknai,  that  by  Oelidw,  in  this  paper,  the  author  in- 
tended to  represent  Mr.  Coulson,  the  gentleman  under  whose  care  Bir.  Gairick 
was  placed  when  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  the  character  which  Da- 
vies  g;ives  of  him  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  undoubtedly  inspected  by  ]>r.  Jotmscm, 
miders  this  oonjectnre  improbable. 
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kaoiwledge  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience, 
without  long  deductions  or  deep  researches,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  distribution  of  respect  is  not  without 
iome  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things ;  and  that  in  the 
faults,  which  are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  priyUeges, 
there  are  generally  some  latent  principles  of  merit,  some 
poBsilMlities  of  future  virtue,  which  may,  by  degrees,  break 
fiom  obstruction,  and  by  time  and  opportunity  be  brought 
into  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is  more  easy 

to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  supply  defects;  and 

therefore  he  that  is  culpable,  because  he  has  passed  the 

middle  pdont  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object 

of  hope,  than  he  who  faik  by  falling  short.    The  one  has 

all  that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  excess  may 

be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants  the  qualities  requisite 

to  OLceUence,  and  who  can  tell  how  we  shall  obtain  them? 

We  are  certain  that  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace 

with  ins  fellows,  whose  fault  is  that  he  leaves  them  behind. 

We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe  will  lop  a  cedar ; 

but  what  arts  of  cultivation  can  elevate  a  shrub  ? 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  in  the  right 
padi,  at  an  equal  dbtance  between  the  extreems  of  errour, 
ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every  reasonable 
being ;  nor  can  I  think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom 
much  to  be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlarging  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  duties,  and 
providing  rather  excuses  for  vice,  than  incentives  to  virtue. 
But,  since  to  most  it  wUl  happen  often,  and  to  all  some- 
times, that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one  side  or  the 
other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our  vigilance,  with  most 
attention,  on  that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest 
danger,  and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those  parts 
from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  easily  return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may 
become  dangerous,  though  in  different  degrees,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  consider  the  contrary  effects  of  pre- 
sumption and  despondency;  of  heady  confidence,  which 
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promises  victory  without  contest,  and  heartless  pasiliamm- 
ity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the  thought  of  great  under- 
takings, confounds  difficulty  with  impossibility,  and  con- 
siders all  advancement  towards  any  new  attainment  as  irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  .  Every  experiment 
will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages  will  hourly  shew,  that 
attemps  are  not  always  rewarded  with  success.  The  most 
precipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures ;  and  the 
most  daring  confidence  be  convinced  that  neither  merit, 
nor  abilities,  can  command  events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity,  that  they 
are  always  hastening  to  their  own  reformation ;  because 
they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations  are  well 
grounded,  and  therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are 
apt  to  occasion.  But  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal ;  f or  a  man  once  persuaded  that 
any  impediment  is  insuperable,  has  given  it,  with  respect 
to  himself,  that  strength  and  weight  which  it  had  not  be- 
fore. He  can  scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  victory ;  and  since  he 
never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never  dbcover  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  literature 
a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which  whoever  converses 
much  among  them,  may  observe  frequently  to  depress  the 
alacrity  of  enterprise,  and,  by  consequence,  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character  of  terrour 
and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  without  much  reflection, 
from  one  to  another ;  they  first  fright  themselves,  and  then 
propagate  the  panick  to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance. 
One  study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the  early  parts 
of  life,  another  requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
attempted  at  an  advanced  age ;  one  is  dry  and  contracts  the 
sentiments,  another  is  diffuse  and  overburdens  the  memory ; 
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one  is  insufferable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  and  another  wears 
oat  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  useless  to  a  wise  man, 
who  desires  only  the  knowledge  of  things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  by  which  the  Infantes  harhati, 
boys  both  young  and  old,  haye  been  hitherto  frighted  from 
digressing  into  new  tracts  of  learning,  none  has  been  more 
mischievously  efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind 
of  knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental  consti- 
tution, framed  for  the  reception  of  some  ideas,  and  the 
exclusion  of  others ;  and  that  to  him  whose  genius  is  not 
adapted  to  the  study  which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall 
be  vain  and  fraitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  to  amalgamate 
bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to  have  been 
propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the  truth.  It  is  natural  for 
those  who  have  raised  a  reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt 
themselves  as  endowed  by  heaven  with  peculiar  powers, 
or  marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for  their 
profession ;  and  to  fright  competitors  away  by  representing 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  must  contend,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  generally 
conferred,  and  which  no  man  can  know,  but  by  experience, 
whether  he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  answered, 
that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like  fire  in  the  ffint, 
(miy  to  be  produced  by  coUison  with  a  proper  subject,  it  is 
the  business  of  every  man  to  try  whether  his  faculties  may 
not  happily  co-operate  with  his  desires;  and  since  they 
whose  proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only  by 
the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same  undertaking 
with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasonably  hope  for  equal  suc- 
cess. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence,  given  by 
those  who  profess  to  shew  the  way  to  the  summit  of  know- 
ledge, of  equal  tendency  to  depress  the  mind  with  false 
distrust  of  itself,  and  weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and 
dejection.    When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  animate, 
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consults  them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  study,  it  is 
common  to  make  flattering  representations  ci  ita  pkmssufr- 
ness  and  facility.  Tbus  they  generally  attain  one  of  tiro 
ends  almost  equally  desirable ;  they  either  incite  his  in:- 
dustry  by  elevating  his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opiniram 
€i  their  own  abilities,  since  they  are  supposed  to  relate  only 
what  they  haye  found,  and  to  have  proceeded  with  no  less 
ease  than  they  promise  to  their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement,  sets  for- 
ward in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few  steps  with  great 
alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  asperities  and  intricaciefl  <^ 
which  he  has  not  been  forewarned,  and  imagining  that 
none  ever  were  so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks 
suddenly  into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expedition  in 
which  fate  opposes  him.  Thus  his  tenrours  are  multiplied 
by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  defeated  without  resistance,  because 
he  had  no  expectation  of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructors,  the  one  destroys  indus* 
try,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain,  the  other  by  repre- 
senting it  as  needless;  the  one  cuts  away  the  root  of  hope, 
the  other  raises  it  only  to  be  blasted :  the  one  confines  his 
pupil  to  the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  certain, 
the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  preparing  him  for 
tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrours  are  equally  to  be  avoided. 
Every  man  who  proposes  to  grow  eminent  by  learning, 
should  carry  in  his  mind,  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  force  of  industry ;  and  remember  that  fame 
is  not  conferred  but  as  the  recompence  of  labour,  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued,  has  not  often  failed  of  its 
reward. 
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JngenUs  domimot,  <t  elant  mminafanut, 

Ilkutrique  grm)€$  ncMitate  damn 
Hfvtta,  ti.  lamgt  emaOuMfitge;  ettntrak^  vda, 

£t  U  littarHmM  eymbapropmjua  ntW*  Sskxca. 

Cadi  mightj  lord,  big^  wtlh  a  pompous  nane. 

And  each  high  house  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

With  cantion  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  sails. 

And  near  the  shore  improve  the  gentle  gales.  Elfhikston. 

MR.    RAMBLER, 

It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  t&e  same 
pnnaits,  to  be  inqnisitiye  after  the  pondnct  and  fortune 
of  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  soppoae  it  will  not  be  un- 
pleasing  to  you,  to  read  an  account  of  the  various  changes 
which  have  happened  in  part  of  a  life  devoted  to  Utera- 
tore.  My  narrati?e  will  not  exhibit  any  great  yariety  of 
eyents,  or  extraordinary  revolutions;  but  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing  which 
is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand  others. 

I  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and  left  by  my 
father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  having  no  children,  always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and 
finding  in  me  those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover 
b  q^ightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love  them,  de- 
clared that  a  genius  like  mine  should  never  be  lost  for 
want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore  placed  me,  for  the  usual 
time,  at  a  great  school,  and  then  sent  me  to  the  university, 
with  a  larger  allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would 
have  afforded,  that  I  might  not  keep  mean  company,  but 
leam  to  become  my  dignity  when  I  should  be  made  lord 
chanceU<Nr,  which  he  often  lamented,  that  the  increase  of 
his  infirmities  was  very  likely  to  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in  gaiety  of 
appearance,  and  wantonness  of  expense,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  acquaintance  of  those  whom  the  same  superfluity 
of  fortune  betrayed  to  the  same  licence  and  ostentation; 
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young  heirs,  who  pleased  themselyes  with  a  remaik  very 
frequent  in  their  mouths,  that  though  they  were  sent  by 
their  fathers  to  the  university,  they  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  living  by  their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded,  that  with  such 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  I 
should  never  be  able  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law. 
I  therefore  gave  myself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  ele- 
gant parts  of  learning,  and  was  often  so  much  elated  with 
my  superiority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I  conversed,  that 
I  began  to  listen,  with  great  attention,  to  those  that  recom- 
mended to  me  a  wider  and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and 
was  particularly  touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends ;  That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in  the  univer- 
sity that  Prior  became  ambassador,  or  Addison  secretary 
of  state. 

This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  solicitation 
of  my  companions,  who  removing  one  by  one  to  London, 
as  the  caprice  of  their  relations  allowed  them,  or  the  legal 
dismission  from  the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their 
power,  never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty  and 
felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate  how  much 
was  lost  by  every  hour's  continuance  in  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  constraint. 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harassed  me  with 
monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes  neglected  to  open  for 
a  week  after  I  received  them,  generally  read  in  a  tavern, 
with  such  comments  as  might  shew  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but  wonder 
how  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and  imacquainted  with 
the  present  system  of  things,  should  imagine  himself  quali- 
fied to  instruct  a  rising  genius,  bom  to  give  laws  to  the 
age,  refine  its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleasures. 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring  me  new 
remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  •  very  little  depressed  by 
the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  he  never  heard.  But 
men  of  parts  have  quick  resentments;  it  was  impossible  to 
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bear  his  mnrpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolyed,  once  for  all, 
to  make  iiim  an  example  to  those  who  imagine  themselves 
▼ise  because  they  are  old,  and  to  teach  young  men,  who 
are  too  tame  nnder  representation,  in  what  manner  grey- 
bearded  insolence  onght  to  be  treated.  .  I  therefore  one 
eremng  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having  animated 
myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  general  answer  to  all  his 
precepts  with  snch  vivacity  of  turn,  such  elegance  of  irony, 
and  such  asperity  of  sarcasm,  that  I  convulsed  a  large 
company  with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferations  of  applause,  and  five  days  after- 
wards was  answered,  that  I  must  be  content  to  live  on  my 
own  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no  disturbance  ; 
for  a  genius  like  mine  was  out  of  the  reach  of  want.  I  had 
friends  that  would  be  proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  call, 
and  prospects  of  such  advancement  as  would  soon  reconcile 
my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I  resolved  to 
receive  into  favour  without  insisting  on  any  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  offence,  when  the  splendour  of  my  condition 
should  induce  him  to  wish  for  my  countenance.  I  there- 
fore went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  shewn  the  alteration 
of  my  condition  by  any  abatement  of  my  way  of  living,  and 
was  received  by  all  my  academical  acquaintance  with 
triumph  and  congratulation.  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced among  the  wits  and  men  of  spirit ;  and  in  a  short 
time  had  divested  myself  of  all  my  scholar^s  gravity,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fellow. 

Yon  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  yet  I  had  been  hindered,  by  the  general  dism* 
clination  every  man  feels  to  confess  poverty,  from  telling 
to  any  one  the  resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time 
subsisted  upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  and  contributed  my  share  as  before  to  all  our  enter- 
tainments. But  my  pocket  was  soon  emptied,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This  was  a 
fa?our,  which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received  from  one 
another;   they  supposed   my  wants  only  accidental,  and 
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therefore  willingly  supplied  them.  Id  a  short  time  I  found 
a  necessity  of  asking  again,  and  was  again  treated  with  the 
same  civility;  but  the  third  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  uncle  could  mean  by  sending*  a 
gentleman  to  town  without  money;  and  when  they  gave  me 
what  I  asked  for,  advised  me  to  stipulate  for  more  regular 
remittances. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  constant  affluence ; 
but  I  was  three  days  after  completely  awaked ;  for  enter- 
ing the  tavern  where  they  met  every  evening,  I  found  the 
waiters  remitted  their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of  con- 
tending to  light  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for  some 
minutes  by  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my  company,  I 
found  them  unusually  grave  and  formal,  and  one  of  them 
took  the  hint  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  the  miscondoct 
of  young  men,  and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting 
the  company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to  sup- 
port the  expense,  an  observation  which  the  rest  contributed 
either  to  enforce  by  repetition,  or  to  illustrate  by  examples. 
Only  one  of  them  tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endea- 
voured to  direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions,  and  com- 
mon topicks. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  himself  suspect- 
ed. I  went,  however,  next  morning  to  breakfast  with  him 
who  appeared  igpiorant  of  the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and 
by  a  series  of  inquiries,  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point, 
prevailed  on  him,  not,  perhaps,  much  against  his  will,  to 
inform  me  that  Mr.  Dash^  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  at- 
torney near  my  native  place,  had,  the  morning  before,  re- 
ceived an  account  of  my  uncle's  resentment,  and  commum- 
cated  his  intelligence  with  the  utmost  industry  of  groveling 
insolence.  .    » 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort  with  my  for- 
mer friends,  unless  I  would  be  content  to  be  used  as  an 
inferior  guest,  who  was  to  pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and 
iBattery ;  a  character  which,  if  I  could  not  escape  it,  I  re- 
solved to  endure  only  among  those  who  had  never  known 
me  in  the  pride  of  plenty.     I  changed  my  lodgings,  and 
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iireq«ented  the  cofibe-hoBflas  in  a  different  regioni  of  the 
town;  wlieie  I  was  very  quickly  distiiii^iiished  by  seyeral 
jonng  gentlemen  of  high  birth,  and  large  estates,  and  began 
again  to  amuse  my  imagination  with  hopes  of  preferment, 
diough  not  quite  so  confidently  as  when  I  had  less  ex- 
perience. 

The  first  g^reat  conquest  which  this  new  scene  enabled 
me  to  gain  oyer  myself  was,  when  I  submitted  to  confess 
to  a  party,  who  inyited  me  to  an  expensive  diversion,  that 
my  revenues  were  not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ; 
diey  would  not  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took  that  op- 
portonity  of  recommending  myself  to  some  o£Sce  or  employ- 
ment, which  they  unanimously  promised  to  procure  me  by 
their  joint  interest. 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence,  and  had 
hopes,  or  fears,  firom  almost  every  man  I  saw.  If  it  be 
unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what  is  his  misery  who  has 
many?  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  a  thousand  caprices, 
to  concur  in  a  thousand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thon« 
iaad  errours.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if  not 
fiom  ciuelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which  will  creep  in 
ipon  the  khidest  and  most  delicate  minds,  when  they  con- 
verse without  the  mutual  awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found 
the  spmi  and  vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in 
ne,  and  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  stealing  by  degrees 
■pen  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or  look,  or  action,  was 
my  own.  Aa  the  solicitude  to  please  increased,  the  power 
of  pleasmg  grew  less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with 
diffidence  where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to 
dune. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belong^ing  to  the  oom- 
lioaity,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charge  of  any  particular 
person,  made  no  scruple  of  neglecting  any  opportunity  of 
promofiag  me,  whieh  every  one  thought  more  properly  the 
bniiness  of  another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
dinppointments,  and  the  succeedbig  vicissitudes  of  my 
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life  I  shall  gWe  you  in  my  following'  letter,  which  will  bej 
I  hope,  of  nse  to  shew  how  ill  he  forma  his  schemes,  wh(\ 
expects  happiness  without  freedom. 

I  am,  &c. 
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•Pauperiem  vtritut  pctiore  metalHs 


Libertate  eartt. Hoh.  lib.  i.  Ep.  x.  39. 

So  be,  wbo  poverty  witb  borror  views, 

Wbo  sella  bis  fireedom  in  excbange  for  gold, 

(Freedom  for  mines  of  wealtb  too  cbeaply  sold) 

Sball  make  eternal  servitude  bis  fate. 

And  feel  a  baugbty  master's  galling  weigbt.  Frakcis. 

MR.  RAMBLER, 

As  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himsdf 
of  importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will  incline 
you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curiosity  so  much 
excited  by  the  former  part  of  my  narration,  as  to  make 
you  desire  that  I  should  proceed  without  any  unnecessary 
arts  of  connexion.  - 1  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer 
in  such  suspense,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may  not 
compensate. 

In  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now  united,  I 
found  those  allurements  and  delights,  which  the  friendship 
of.yoiing  men  always  affords;  there  was  that  openness 
which  naturally  produced  confidence,  that  affability  which, 
in  some  measure,  softened  dependance,  and  that  ardour  of 
profession  which  incited  hope.  When  our  hearts  were  di- 
lated with  merriment,  promises  were  poured  out  with  un- 
limited profusion,  and  life  9&d  fortune  were  but  a  scanty 
sacrifice  to  friendship  ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  effort  was  to  b^  made,  I  had  generally  the  vexation  to 
find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing  against  the  slightest 
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sufficient  plem  fbr 

Heir  kindnesai 
the  J  had  no  inlatioB  to 
wannth  wluchkiBiBcd 
same    proportioa  to 
gotten  as  soon  as  maj 
tion. 

y agario  toM  me  one  cieaiag,  dbat  aD  b j  peqiiexitics 
should  be  soon  at  an  end,  wmd  duiiicd  Be,  fiaai  dbat  in- 
stant, to  throw  npon  Una  all  care  of  mj  fiirtBne,  fiir  a  post 
of  c<msiderable  Talne  was  dbat  dar  becoaac  vacant,  and  he 
knew  his  interest  snflkieat  to  twucaie  it  in  the  mofniny> 
He  desired  me  to  caD  on  hiaa  earir,  dbat  he  aught  be 
dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  admster  before  any 
other  application  shoold  be  aaade.  I  caaae  as  he  i^ipointed, 
widi  aU  the  flame  of  gratitade,  and  was  told  bj  his  ser« 
vant,  that  hayii^  found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came 
home,  an  acqaaintance  who  was  gmng  to  tiaTel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and  that  they 
had  taken  po8t4ior8es  two  hours  before  day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the  kindness  of 
Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went  to  b^  a  place,  which 
he  thought  me  likely  to  fiD  with  great  reputation,  and  in 
which  I  should  have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his 
interest  in  return ;  and  he  pleased  himself  with  imagining 
the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should  confer,  and  the  ad- 
vances that  we  should  make  by  our  united  strength.  Away 
therefore  he  went,  equally  warm  with  friendship  and  am- 
bition, and  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments  against  his 
return.  At  length  he  came  back,  and  told  me  that  he  had 
met  in  his  way  a  party  going  to  breakfast  in  the  country, 
that  the  ladies  importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused, 
and  that  having  passed  the  morning  with  them,  he  was 
come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  ball,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited for  the  evening. 

I  have  suffered  several  disappointments  from  tailors  and 
periwig^makers,  who,  by  neglecting  to  perform  their  work, 
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wilfbheld  my  patrons  from  court;  and  once  failed  of  an 
estabKsliment  for  life  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  shop  to  replenish  a  snuff-box. 

At  last  I  thought  my  soUcitude  at  an  end,  for  an  office 
fell  into  the  gift  of  Hippodamus's  father^  who  being  then 
in  the  country,  could  not  very  speedily  fill  it,  and  wlK>se 
fondness  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a 
less  reasonable  request.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  for- 
ward with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  every  hour  an 
account  of  his  success.  A  long  time  I  waited  without  any 
intelligence,  but  at  last  received  a  letter  from  Newmarket, 
by  which  I  was  informed  that  the  races  were  begun,  and 
I  knew  the  vehemence  of  his  passions  too  well  to  imi^pne 
that  he  could  refuse  himself  his  favourite  amusement. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary  of  the 
patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  I  found  them  not 
generally  to  promise  much  greater  fidelity  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  for  I  observed  that  what  they  gained  in 
sieadiness  they  lost  in  benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my 
interest  as  they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  tbeir  own. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  liberality  was  only  profiisenes8» 
that  as  chance  directed,  they  were  equally  generous  to 
vice  and  virtue,  that  they  were  warm  but  because  they 
Were  thoughtless,  and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only 
amongst  other  gratifications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  established,  whose  high  stations  en- 
abled them  to  prefer  me,  and  whose  age  exempted  them 
from  sudden  changes  of  inclination.  I  was  considered  as 
a  man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admission  to  the 
table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  orator,  renowned  equally 
for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion, and  the  acuteness  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me 
with  an  appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his  diBcourse 
in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  display  his  imagination. 
I  had  now  learned  my  own  interest  enough  to  supply  him 
opportunities  for  smart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  I 
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never  failed  to  edio  and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining 
eyery  bour  on  Ids  affections,  till  niifortunately,  when  the 
assembly  was  mcHre  splendid  than  usual,  his  desire  of  admi- 
ration prompted  him  to  turn  his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore 
it  for  some  time  with  great  submission,  and  success  encou- 
raged him  to  redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  my  vanity  pre- 
raiied  over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony  with  such 
spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance,  was  dis- 
concerted, and  soon  found  means  of  convincing  me  that  his 
purpose  was  not  to  encourage  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  para- 
site. 

I  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argutio,  a  noble- 
nan  eminent  for  judgment  and  criticism.  He  had  contri- 
bated  to  my  reputation  by  the  praises  which  he  had  often 
bestowed  upon  my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there 
were  proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  high  degrees  pf 
excellence,  when  time,  or  information,  had  reduced  its  exu- 
berance. He  therefore  required  me  to  c6nsult  him  be- 
fore the  publication  of  any  new  performance,  and  commonly 
proposed  innumerable  alterations,  without  suiBcient  at- 
tention to  the  general  design,  or  regard  to  my  form  of 
style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these  corrections  he 
never  failed  to  press  as  indispensably  necessary,  and 
thought  the  least  delay  of  compliance  an  act  of  rebellion.  ^ 
The  pride  of  an  author  made  this  treatment  insufferable, 
and  I  thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than  that  which 
took  from  me  the  use  of  my  understanding. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches,  the  statesman,  who  was 
wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
ambition  but  to  be  powerful  and  rich*  I  found  his  favour 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a 
certain  price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed  no- 
thing to  humour,  or  to  affection,  but  was  always  ready  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  service  that  he  required.  His  de- 
mands were,  indeed,  very  often  such  as  virtue  could  not 
easily  consent  to  gratify ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted 
when  men  are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of  the 
gieat.    His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote  in  his  de- 
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fcDO^,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  place,  of  which  the 
profits  were  never  received  by  me  without  the  pangs  of 
remembering  that  they  were  the  reward  of  wickedness— « 
reward  which  nothing  but  that  necessity  which  the  con- 
sumption  of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing  back  in  the 
face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and  I  became 
heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resolution  to  throw  off  the 
splendour  which  reproached  me  to  myself,  and  retire  to  an 
humbler  state,  in  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover 
the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  reparation 
for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing  others,  who  may  be 
led  after  the  same  pageants,  that  they  are  about  to  engage 
in  a  course  of  life,  in  which  they  are  to  purchase,  by  a 
thousand  miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  &c. 

EUBULUS. 
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JIU  wton  gravis  inctibat. 

Qui,  notus  nimis  omnibutf 

Ignatut  moritur  sUri,  '  Sknecjc,  Thyest.  ii.  401. 

To  hixQ,  alas  f  to  him,  I  fear. 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
Who  in  his  life,  flattering  his  senseless  pride, 
By  being  known  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Does  not  himself,  when  he  is  dying,  know, 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he's  to  go.  Cowlst. 

I  HAVB  shewn,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errours  men  are 
hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion  of  their  own  powers, 
and  a  negligent  inspection  of  their  own  character.  Bat 
as  I  then  confined  my  observations  to  common  occurrences 
^nd  familiar  scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how  far  « 
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Bearer  acquaintance  with  ounelres  is  necessary  to  our 
preservation  from  crimes  as  well  as  follies,  and  how  much 
the  attentive  study  of  onr  own  minds  may  contribate  to 
secure  to  ns  the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we 
are  accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions,  and 
whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  total  happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  any  en- 
terprise  by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may  justly  be  con- 
eluded  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  know  himself;  for 
wheresoever  we  turn  our  view,  we  shall  find  almost  all 
with  whom  we  converse  so  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their  sen- 
timents, indulging  more  favourable  conceptions  of  their 
own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to  impress  upon 
others,  and  congratulating  themselves  upon  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, which  their  fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them 
to  have  attained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are  generally 
considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  snares  laid  for  con- 
fidence and  praise.  But  I  believe  the  suspicion  often  un- 
just ;  those  who  thus  propagate  their  own  reputation,  only 
extend  the  fraud  by  which  they  have  been  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  for  this  failing  is  incident  to  numbers,  who  seem 
to  live  without  designs,  competitions,  or  pursuits ;  it  ap- 
pears on  occasions  which  promise  no  accession  of  honour 
or  of  profit,  and  to  persons  finom  whom  very  little  is  to  be 
hoped  or  feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far 
we  may  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when  we  reflect 
how  much  a  secondary  passion  can  cloud  our  judgment, 
and  how  few  faults  a  man,  in  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can 
discover  in  the  person  or  conduct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  firom  which  errour  flows  in 
upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own  character,  would  re- 
quire more  exact  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  than, 
perhaps,  the  most  acute  and  laborious  observers  have  ac- 
quired. And  since  falsehood  may  be  diversified  without 
end,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  imposture 
in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself,  as  his  views  have  been 
accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas  particularly  combined. 
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Some  fallacies,  howevet,  there  are,  more  frequently 
sidioiiSy  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  useless  to  detect ; 
because,  though  they  are  gross,  they  may  be  fatal,  and  be- 
cause nothing  but  attention  is  necessary  to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  those  virtues  which  they  really  want,  is  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  single  acts  for  habits.  A  miser  who 
once  relieved  a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers 
his  imagiuation  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic  ge- 
nerosity; he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation  at  those 
who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to  misery,  and  who 
can  please  themselves  with  the  enjoyment  of  that  wealth, 
which  they  never  permit  others  to  partake.  From  any 
censures  of  the  world,  or  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he 
has  an  appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though 
his  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice,  he  con- 
cludes himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  because  he  has 
once  performed  an  act  of  liberality  and  tenderness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  approach  of 
one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the  application  of  the 
other,  so  vices  are  extenuated  by  the  inversion  of  that  fal- 
lacy, by  which  virtues  are  augmented.  Those  faults  which 
we  cannot  conceal  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered, 
however  frequent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or  settled 
practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  single  lapses.  A 
man  who  has  from  year  to  year  set  his  country  to  sale» 
either  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  or  resentment, 
confesses  that  the  heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the 
severest  virtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  owns  that  his  passions  oftentimes  overpower 
his  resolutions.  But  each  comforts  himself  that  his  faults 
are  not  without  precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wbest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temptations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of  good- 
ness with  the  practice,  and  who  believe  themselves  mild 
and  moderate,  charitable  and  faithful,  because  they  have 
exerted  their  eloquence  in  commendation  of  mildness, 
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fiddity,  and  other  Tirtaes.  This  is  an  erroiir  almost  muTer- 
ttd  among^  those  that  conyerse  much  with  dependants,  with 
snch  whose  fear  or  interest  disposes  them  to  a  seeming  re- 
Terence  for  any  declamation,  however  enthosiastic,  and 
sobniasion  to  any  boast,  however  arrogant.  Having  none 
to  recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate  themselves 
by  the  g^oodness  of  their  opinions,  and  forget  how  much 
more  easily  men  may  shew  their  virtne  in  their  talk  than  in 
their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  nnmerons  of  those  who  regu- 
late their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of  religion,  but  the 
measure  of  other  men's  virtne;  who  lull  their  own  remorse 
widi  the  remembrance  of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their 
own,  and  seem  to  believe  that  they  are  not  bad  while  an- 
other can  be  found  worse*'. 

For  escaping  these  and  thousand  other  deceits,  many 
expedients  have  been  proposed.  Some  have  recommended 
the  frequent  consultation  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  inti- 
macy, and  encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appears  a 
remedy  by  no  means  adapted  to  general  use :  for  in  order 
to  secure  the  virtue  of  one,  it  pre-supposes  more  virtue  in 
two  than  will  generally  be  found.  In  the  first,  such  a  de- 
nre  of  rectitude  and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to 
hear  liis  own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  will  always  hope  that 
his  faults  are  not  discovered ;  and  in  the  second,  such  zeal 
and  honesty,  as  will  make  him  content  for  his  friend's  ad- 
vantage to  loose  his  kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a  friend  in 
whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can  equally  confide, 
and  whose  opinion  we  can  value  at  once  for  its  justness 
and  sincerity.  A  weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  quali- 
fied to  judge.  A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating, 
is  not  fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  simili- 
tade  of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates  the  other's 

^  But  they  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
laiMg  themselvesi  are  not  wise.    %  On,  1. 13. 
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failings,  because  they  are  his  own.  Friends  are  tencier, 
and  unwilling  to  give  pain,  or  they  are  interested,  and 
fearful  to  offend. 

These  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advise,  that  he 
who  would  know  himself,  should  consult  his  enemies,  re- 
member the  reproaches  that  are  yented  to  his  face,  and 
listen  for  the  censures  that  are  uttered  in  private.   For  his 
great 'business  is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.     But  this  pre- 
cept may  be  often  frustrated ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that 
rivals  or  opponents  are  suffered  to  come  near  enough  to 
know  our  conduct  with  so  much  exactness  as  that  con- 
science  should  allow  and   reflect  the  accusation.     The 
charge  of  an  enemy  is  often  totally  false,  and  commonly  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  advantage 
from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit  the  rest,  and 
never  suffers  any  disturbance  afterward  from  such  partial 
reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always  found  by 
experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ;  for  adversity  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  state  in  which  a  man  most 
easily  becomes  acquainted  with  himself,  and  this  effect  it 
must  produce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  hide  our  weaknesses  from  us,  or  by  giving  loose  to 
malice,  and  licence  to  reproach ;  or  at  least  by  cutting  off 
those  pleasures  which  called  us  away  from  meditation  on 
our  own  conduct,  and  repressing  that  pride  which  too  easily 
persuades  us  that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man*s  power  to  pro- 
pure  to  himself,  by  assigning  proper  portions  of  his  life  to 
the  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by  putting  himself  fre- 
quently in  such  a  situation,  by  retirement  and  abstraction, 
as  may  weaken  the  influence  of  external  objects.  By  this 
practice  he  may  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without  its 

melancholy,  its  instructions  without  its  censures,  and  its 
sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 

The  necessity  of  setting  the  world  at  a  distance  from  us, 

when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of  ourselves,  has  sent  many 
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from  high  stations  to  the  severities  of  a  monastic  life;  and. 
indeed*  eyery  man  deeply  engaged  in  business^  if  all  regard 
to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  mnst  have  the  con- 
viction, though  perhaps,  not  the  resolution  of  Valdesso, 
who,  when  he  solicited  Charles  the  Fifth  to  dismiss  him, 
being  asked,  whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered 
that  he  laid  down  his  commission  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  there  ought  to  be  some  time  for  sober  reflection  be- 
tween the  Kfe  of  a  soldier  and  his  death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entangle  us  with 
sublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
be  at  intervals  disencumbered,  that  we  may  place  ourselves 
in  his  presence  who  views  effects  in  their  causes,  and  ac- 
tions in  their  motives ;  that  we  may,  as  Chilling^orth  ex- 
presses it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no  other  beings 
in  the  world  but  God  and  ourselves ;  or,  to  use  language 
yet  more  awful,  may  commune  with  our  ovon  hearts^  and  be 

stm. 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who  is  too 
much  known  to  others,  and  too  little  to  himself;  and  Pon- 
tanos,  aman  celebrated  among  the  early  restorers  of  lite- 
rature, thought  the  study  of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb. 
Sum  Joannes  Jovianus  Pontanus,  jjuem  amaverunt  bona 
muses,  suspexerunt  viri  probi,  honestaverunt  reges  domini ; 
jam  sds  qui  sim,  vel  qui  pottos  fuerim ;  ego  vero  te,  hospes, 
noscere  m  tenebris  nequeo,  sed  teipsum  ut  noscas  rogo,  "  I 
am  Pontanus,  beloved  by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired 
by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarchs  of  the  ^ 
world.     Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more  properly 

who  I  was.   For  thee,  stranger,  I  who  am  in  darkness  can- 
not know  thee,  but  I  intreat  thee  to  know  thyself.*' 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider  himself 
as  engaged  to  the  observation  of  a  precept,  which  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  all  ages  have  concurred  to  enforce :  a 
precept,  dictated  by  philosophers,  inculcated  by  poets,  and 
ratified  by  saints. 
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Prudensjuturi  temporu  exitnm 
Caliginosa  noete  premk  Deus; 

RidMtqm,  It  merudii  uUra 

Foi  trepidai'  ■  HoR.  lib. iii.  Od.  xxix.  29* 

But  God  hu  wiady  hid  from  hvman  fight 

The  daxi  decreet  of  human  fiite, 
And  lown  their  Beeds  in  depth  of  night; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state. 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late.    Bbtdkn. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater  frequenoj 
among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiquity,  than  the  secnre  posses- 
sion of  the  present  hour,  and  the  dianuBsion  of  all  the  cares 
which  intmde  npon  our  quiet,  or  Under,  by  importunate 
perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  those  delights  which  onr 
condition  happens  to  set  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  mean^  unexcep- 
tionable teachers  of  morality ;  their  precepts  are  to  be  al- 
ways considered  as  the  sallies  of  a  genius,  intent  rather 
upon  giving  pleasure  than  instruction,  eager  to  take  evory 
adyantage  of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  passions  can 
be  eng^aged  on  its  side,  very  little  solicitous  about  the  suf* 
frage  of  reason. 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  through  which  the  hea- 
thens were  compelled  to  wander  in  the  pursuit  of  happit* 
ness,  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  many  of 
their  seducing  invitations  to  immediate  enjoyment,  which 
the  modems,  by  whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  not 
to  plead.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  as  had  no  promise  of 
another  state  should  eagerly  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the 
improvement  of  that  which  was  before  them ;  but  surely 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
eternity,  might  think  it  necessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon 
their  imagination,  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of 
the  ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims  of  past 
debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they  want  invention, 
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bnt  Tirtae,  and  submit  to  the  servility  of  imitation  only  to 
copy  that  of  winch  the  writer,  if  he  was  to  lire  now,  would 
often  be  ashamed. 

Yet  as  the  erroors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius  are  sel- 
dom without  some  radiations  of  understanding,  by  which 
meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened,  the  incitements  to  plea- 
sure are,  in  those  authors,  generally  mingled  with  such  re- 
flections upon  life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  produced,  and 
to  be  treasured  up  as  the  settled  conclusions  of  extensive 
observation,  acute  sagacity,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that  on  these  occasions 
they  oAen  warn  their  readers  against  inquiries  into  futu- 
rity, and  solicitude  about  events  which  lie  hid  in  causes 
yet  unactive,  and  which  time  has  not  brought  forward  into 
the  view  of  reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  resignation  to 
chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamity,  or  endea* 
vour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity  of  a  rea- 
sonable being,  in  whose  power  Providence  has  put  a  great 
part  even  of  his  present  happiness ;  but  it  shews  an  equal 
ignorance  of  our  proper  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoughts 
with  conjectures  about  things  not  yet  in  being.  How  can 
we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether 
they  will  ever  happen  ?  And  why  should  we  think,  with 
painfiil  anxiety,  about  that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have 
no  influence? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise  man  is 
never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemption  firom  asto- 
nishment may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  such  a  pros- 
pect into  futurity,  as  gave  previous  intimation  of  those 
evils  which  often  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have 
less  foresight.  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come,  ex- 
cept when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equally  hidden 
from  men  of  all  degrees  of  understanding ;  and  if  a  wise 
man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden  occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he 
has  thought  more,  but  less  upon  futurity.  He  never  con- 
sidered tilings  not  yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of  his 
attention ;  he  never  indulged  dreams  till  he  was  deceived 
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by  their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realized  nonentities  to  his 
mind.  He  is  not  surprized,  because  he  is  not  disappointed ; 
and  he  escapes  disappointment,  because  he  never  fomis 
any  expectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so  justly  cen- 
sured, is  not  the  result  of  those  general  reflections  on  the 
variableness  of  fortune,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
universal  insecurity  of  all  human  acquisitions,  which  most 
always  be  suggested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
desponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  fixes  the  mind 
upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and  makes  fear 
predominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the  general  commerce  of 
life  r  a  temper  which  keeps  the  man  always  in  alarms ; 
disposes  him  to  judge  of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that  least 
favours  his  own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  stratagems 
of  counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  to  obviate  evils 
which  never  threatened  him,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  those  mischiefs  of  which  it 
had  raised  such  dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  repress  the 
swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  representations  of  the  innu- 
merable casualties  to  which  life  is  subject,  and  by  instances 
of  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy, 
and  sudden  subversions  of  the  highest  eminences  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observed,  that  all 
these  examples  afford  the  proper  antidote  to  fear  as  well 
as  to  hope,  and  may  be  applied  with  no  less  efficacy  as 
consolations  to  the  timorous,  than  as  restraints  to  the 
proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good,  and  for 
the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too  securely,  we 
ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  dejection.  The  state  of 
the  world  is  continually  changing,  and  none  can  tell  the 
result  of  the  next  vicissitude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the 
stream  of  time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen  to  crosfl 
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the  genera!  course  of  tlie  current.  The  sudden  accidents 
by  which  the  powerful  are  depressed,  may  fall  upon  those 
whose  malice  we  fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  We  ex- 
pect to  be  oyerbome,  may  become  another  proof  of  the  false 
latteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  become  weak,  or 
we  grow  strong  before  our  encounter,  or  we  may  advance 
against  each  other  without  ever  meeting.  There  are,  in- 
deed, natural  ewils  which  We  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying ;  but  of  the 
ills  which  are  apprehended  from  human  malignity,  or  the 
opposition  of  rival  interests,  we  may  always  alleviate  the 
terronr  by  considering  that  our  persecutors  are  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  mortal  like  omrselves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concurrence  of 
unhappy  incidents  should  never  be  suffered  to  disturb  us 
before  they  happen ;  because,  if  the  breast  be  once  laid 
open  to  the  dread  of  mere  possibilities  of  misery,  life  must 
be  given  a  prey  to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost 
for  e?er. 

It  is  remarked  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absurd  to  be 
afraid  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  the  body,  because  it 
ninst  certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no  caution  or  artifice^ 
be  avoided.  Whether  this  sentiment  be  entirely  just,  I 
shall  not  examine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear 
eroits  which  must  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con- 
^raiy  to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  never  hap- 
P^  and  which,  if  they  should  come  upon  us,  we  cannot 
resist 

As  we  ought  not  to  g^ve  way  to  fear,  any  more  than  in- 
dulgence to  hope,  because  the  objects  both  of  fear  and 
h^  are  yet  uncertain,  so  we  ought  not  to  trust  the  repre- 
sentations of  one  more  than  of  the  other,  because  they  are 
both  equally  fallacious ;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness,  fear 
^(^▼ates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  no  man 
ever  found  the  happiness  of  possession  proportionate  to 
^t  expectation  which  incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated 
Us  pursuit ;  nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  for- 
midable in  reality,  as  they  were  described  to  him  by  his 
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own  imagination :  ermff  species  of  distress  brings  with  it 
some  peculiar  supports,  some  unforeseen  means  of  resist- 
ing, or  power  of  enduring.  Taylor  justly  blames  some 
pious  persons,  who  indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  them- 
selves, by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  an- 
cient martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the  validity  of 
their  own  faith,,  because  they  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of 
flames  and  tortures.  It  is,  says  he,  sufficient  that  you  are 
able  to  encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  you ; 
when  God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  conduces  not  to 
safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every  consideration  there- 
fore, by  which  groundless  terronrs  may  be  removed,  adds 
something  to  human  happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employed 
upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the  present,  from 
the  only  time  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  if 
we  neglect  the  apparent  duties,  to  make  provision  against 
visionary  attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  interest,  who 
thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety,  when  he  impairs  his 
virtue. 
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No.  30.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  17S0. 


•Vultta  ubi  tuus 


AffuUit,  populo  gratior  it  diet, 

Et  tolet  melita  nitenU  IIor.  lib.  iv.  Ode  t.  7. 

Whene'er  thy  countenance  divine 

Th'  attendant  people  cheen, 
The  genial  suns  more  radiant  shine. 

The  day  more  glad  appears.  Elphxvston. 

MR.  RAMBLER, 

Thbrb  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for  the  general  good, 
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and  a  generous  spirit  will  on  such  occasions  assert  its 
merit,  and  Tindioate  itself  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances.  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  peculiar. 
Coald  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I  deserve,  it 
vmild  be  a  pnblick  benefit.  This  makes  me  apply  to  you, 
that  my  case  being  fairly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally 
esteemed,  I  may  suffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and 
childish  prejudices. 

Hy  elder  brother  was  a  Jew ;  a  very  respectable  person, 
but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner:  highly  and  deservedly 
valued  by  his  near  relations  and  intimates,  but  utterly  unfit 
for  mixing  in  a  large  society,  or  gaining  a  g^eneral  acquaint- 
ance among  mankind.  In  a  venerable  old  age  he  retired 
from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of  youth  came  into  it, 
succeeding  him  in  all  his  dignities,  and  formed,  as  I  might 
reasonably  flatter  myself,  to  be  the  object  of  uuiversal  love 
and  esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  me ;  cheerful- 
ness, good-humour,  and  benevolence,  always  attended  and 
endeared  tny  infancy.  That  time  is  long  past.  So  long, 
that  idle  imaginations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old, 
and  disagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  deceives 
me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one  beauty  of  my  Qar- 
Kest  years.  However,  thus  far  is  too  certain,  I  am  to 
every  body  just  what  they  choose  to  think  me,  so  that  to 
very  few  I  appear  in  my  right  shape;  and  though  naturally 
I  am  the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

Hus  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  companies;  and 
I  am  therefore  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual  afironts  and 
injuries.  Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many  and  many  an 
assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure;  and  though  rest  and 
composure  are  my  peculiar  joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed 
to  death  with  journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
iKver  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party.  Some,  on 
a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive  me  but  in  bed, 
where  they  spend  at  least  half  of  the  time  I  have  to  stay 
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with  them;  and  others  are  so  monstroiisly  ill-bred  as  to 
take  physick  on  purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect 
me.  Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness  tipith 
me,  are  generally  so  cold  and  constrained  in  their  beha- 
yiour,  that  I  cannot  but  perceive  myself  an  unwelcome 
guest ;  and  even  among  persons  deseiring  of  esteem,  and 
who  certainly  have  a  value  for  me»  it  is  too  evident  tliat 
generally  whenever  I  come  I  throw  a  dulness  ofer  the 
whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with  a  formal  stiff 
civility,  and  that  they  are  glad  when  I  am  fairly  grone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  one  formed 
to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and  love  I  To  one  ciq^able 
of  answering  and  rewarding  the  greatest  warmth  and  deli- 
cacy of  sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people,  who 
affectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with  the  at- 
most  honour  and  respect.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and  strange  vicissitudes  of 
my  fortune  in  many  different  countries.  Here  in  En^and 
there  was  a  time  when  I  lived  according  ta  my  heart's  de- 
sire. Whenever  I  appeared,  public  assemblies  appointed 
for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  persons  of  quality^  and 
fashion,  early  drest  as  for  a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devfHrs. 
Cheerful  hospitality  every  where  crowned  my  board,  and 
I  was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a  kind  of  so- 
cial bond  between  the  'squire,  the  parson,  and  the  tenants. 
The  laborious  poor  every  where  blest  my  appearance:  they 
do  so  still,  and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country  folks, 
they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  my  head,  and 
sometimes  an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket-ball  full  in 
my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons  who 
thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  must  forsooth  by  all 
means  be  instructed  by  foreign  masters,  and  taught  to 
dance  and  play.  This  method  of  education  was  so  con- 
trary to  my  genius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertainments, 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 
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I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  set.  They 
were  so  exc^essiyely  soandalized  at  the  gaiety  of  my  ap- 
peanmoe,  as  not  only  to  despoil  me  of  the  foreign  foppe-' 
lies,  the  paint  and  the  patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out 
with  by  my  last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy  been  used 
to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens ;  nay,  they  blacked  my 
fiice,  and  covered  me  all  oyer  with  a  habit  of  mourning, 
and  that  too  yery  coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged 
to  spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons ;  nor  permitted 
90  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

In  tfab  melancholy  disgpuise  I  became  a  perfect  bugbear 
to  all  cidldren,  and  young  folks.  Whereyer  I  came  there 
was  a  general  hush,  and  immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness 
of  look  or  discourse ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
Ihem  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took  such  a 
disgust  to  me  in  those  tedious  hours  of  yawning,  that  haying 
transmitted  it  to  their  children,  I  cannot  now  be  heard, 
though  it  is  long  since  I  haye  recoyered  my  natural  form, 
and  pleasing  tone  of  yoice.  Would  they  but  receive  my  vi- 
rits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell  them — ^let  me  say 
it  without  yanity — how  charming  a  companion  should  I  be ! 
to  every  one  could  I  talk  on  the  subjects  most  interesting 
and  most  pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancements,  of  distinc- 
tions to  which  the  whole  world  should  be  witness,  of  unen- 
vied  dignities  and  durable  preferments.  To  the  rich  I 
would  tell  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  and  the  sure  method 
to  attain  them.  I  would  teach  them  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the  lovers  of  plea- 
snre  how  to  secure  and  improve  it  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  beauty  should  learn  of  me  how  to  preserve  an  ever- 
Wing  bloom.  To  the  afflicted  I  would  administer  com- 
fort, and  relaxation  to  the  busy. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of  all 
I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  will  be  de- 
flboQs  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  me ;  and  that 
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I  may  not  be  thought  too  difficult,  I  will  tell  yon,  in  short, 
how  I  wish  to  be  iseceived. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idleness  and  hurry. 
I  would  every  where  be  welcomed  at  a  tolerable  early 
hour  with  decent  good-humour  and  gratitude.  I  most  be 
attended  in  the  great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me» 
with  respect ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  finery :  propriety 
of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is  all  I  require.  I 
must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a  temperate,  but  cheerful 
social  meal ;  both  the  neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be 
the  better  for  me.  Some  time  I  must  have  t6te-^-t6te 
with  my  kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among  sets  of 
agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  I  shall  naturally  dic- 
tate, or  in  reading  some  few  selected  out  of  those  number- 
less books  that  are  dedicated  to  me,  and  go  by  my  name. 
A  name  that,  alas!  as  the  world  stands  at  present,  makes 
them  oftener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As  these  con- 
versations and  books  should  be  both  well  chosen,  to  give 
some  advice  on  that  head  may  possibly  furnish  you  with  a 
future  paper,  and  any  thing  you  shall  offer  on  my  behalf 
will  be  of  gpreat  service  to. 

Good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

Sunday*. 
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N(m  ego  mendoios  ausim  defender e  more* ; 

FaUaque  pro  vitiis  arma  movere  meis,  Ovid.  Am.  ii,  iv.  I. 

Corrupted  manners  I  shall  ne'er  defend ; 

Nor,  falsely  witty,  for  my  faults  contend.  Elphinsxon. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally  confessed,  yet  the 

1  This  paper  was  written  by  Miss  Catherine  Talbot.    See  the  Pireface. 
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conduct  of  those  ^o  so  willingly  admit  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  seems  to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment 
IS  not  altogether  sincere ;  at  least,  that  most  make  it  with 
a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  that  with  what- 
ever ease  they  give  up  the  claim  of  their  neighbours,  they 
are  desirous  of  being  thought  exempt  from  faults  ia  their 
own  conduct,  and  from  errour  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition,  which  we  may  ob- 
serve made  to  confutation  however  clear,  and  to  reproof 
however  tender,   is  an  undoubted  argument,  that  some 
dormant  privilege  is  thought  to  be  attacked  ;  for  as  no  man 
can  lose  what  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  possess,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he  has  no  right, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  break  out  into 
fury  at  the  softest  contradiction,  or  the  slightest  censure, 
since  they  apparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
fancy  some  ancient  immmnity  violated,  or  some  natural 
pren^tive  invaded.     To  be  mistaken,  if  they  thought 
themselves  liable  to  mistake,  could  not  be  considered  either 
as  shameful,  or'wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with 
so  much  emotion  intelligence  which  only  informed  them  of 
what  they  knew  before,  nor  struggle  with  such  earnestness 
against  an  attack  that  deprived  them  of  nothing  to  which 
they  held  themselves  entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that  when  an 
ac<soant  was  brought  him  of  his  son's  death,  he  received 
it  only  with  this  reflection,  I  knew  that  my  son  was  mortal. 
He  that  is  convinced  of  an  errour,  if  he  had  the  same 
knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only  regard  such 
oversights  as  the  appendages  of  humanity,  and  pacify  him- 
self with  considering  that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be 
a  fallible  being. 

If  it  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  excited  by 
the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  reason  for  doubting, 
that  to  be  considered  as  subject  to  fallacies  of  ratiocination, 
or  imperfection  of  knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind entirely  new;  for  it  b  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
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pany  where  there  is  not  some  regular  and  established 
subordination,  without  finding  rage  and  vehemence  pro- 
duced only  by  difference  of  sentiments  about  things  in 
which  neither  of  the  disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than 
what  proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  give  way 
to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them  the  disgrace  ot 
being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some  errone- 
ous doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the  experiments 
by  which  they  were  confuted :  and  the  observation  of  every 
day  will  give  new  proofs  with  how  much  industry  subter- 
fuges and  ovations  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments^  how  often  the  state  of  the  question  is 
altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is  wilfully  misrepresented^ 
and  in  how  much  perplexity  the  clearest  positions  are  in- 
volved by  those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more  infected 
with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race  of  writers,  whose 
reputation  arising  solely  from  their  understanding,  gives 
them  a  very  delicate  sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted 
on  their  literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark 
with  what,  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abilities  will 
endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and  reconcile  contradic- 
tions, only  to  obviate  criticisms  to  which  all  human  perform- 
ances must  ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can 
never  suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world,  by  a  vain  and 
ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  importance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste  of  composi- 
tion, very  frequehtiy  hurried  him  into  inaccuracies,  heard 
himself  sometimes  exposed  to  ridicule  for  having  said  in 
one  of  his  tragedies, 

"  I  follow  Fate,  which  does  too  fiist  pumie." 

.  That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  followed  was,  it 
may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be  long  disputed ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Dryden  was  apparentiy  betrayed  into  the 
blunder   by  the  double  meaning  of   the  word  Fate,  to 
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wUch  ID  the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death;  so 
Aat  the  sense  only  was,  though  pursued  by  Death,  I  will 
not  resiffn  myself  to  despair,  but  wUl  follow  Fortune, 
and  do  amd  suffer  what  is  appointed.  This,  however,  was 
not  completely  expressed,  and  Dryden  being  determined 
not  to  give  way  to  his  criticks,  never  confessed  that  he  had 
been  surprised  by  an  ambiguity;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Yirgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle,  with  this 
expression,  Et  se  sequiturque  fugitque,  "  Here,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  passage  in  imitation  of  which  I  wrote  the  line  that 
my  criticks  were  pleased  to  condemn  as  nonsense ;  not  but 
I  may  sometimes  write  nonsense,  though  they  have  not  the 
fortune  to  find  it.** 

Every  one  sees  the  foUy  of  such  mean  doublings  to  es- 
cape the  pursuit  of  criticism ;  nor  is  there  a  single  reader 
of  dus  poet,  who  would  not  have  paid  him  greater  venera- 
tion, had  he  shewn  consciousness  enough  of  his  own  supe- 
liority  to  set  such  cavils  at  defiance,  and  owned  that  he 
sometimes  slipped  into  errours  by  the  tumult  of  his  ima- 
gination, and  the  multitude  of  lus  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself  only  in 
little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong  without  any 
influence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind.  We 
may,  with  very  little  inquietude,  see  a  man  persist  in  a 
project  which  he  has  found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an 
inconvenient  house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  perseverance 
to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are  indeed  follies,  but  they 
are  only  follies,  and,  however  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very 
little  affisct  others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently  operates 
upon  more  important  objects,  and  inclines  men  not  only 
to  vindicate  their  errours,  but  their  vices;  to  persist  in 
practices  which  their  own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they 
should  seem  to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the 
advice  of  others ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending  to  the 
confusion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacuation  of  all  duties. 
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that  (iiey  may  not  appear  to  act  what  they  are  not  able  to 
defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predominant,  a& 
to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  last  degree  of  corrup- 
tion, pause  a  moment  to  consider  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  plea  which  he  is  about  to  ofier  for  a  practice 
to  which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  reason,  bat 
impelled  by  the  violence  of  desire,  surprised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  passion,  or  seduced  by  the  soft  approaches  of 
temptation,  and  by  imperceptible  gradations  of  guilt.  Let 
him  consider  what  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which  it  is  its 
chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  defend  it, 
and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been  once  shewn,  are 
so  easily  distinguished,  that  such  apologists  seldom  gain 
proselytes  to  dieir  parity,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to 
deceive  any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment.  All  that  the  best  faculties  thus  employed 
can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  hearers  that  the  man  is 
hopeless  whom  they  only  thought  vicious,  that  corruption 
has  passed  from  his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  en- 
deavours for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of  success, 
and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid  him  as  infectious,  or 
hunt  him  down  as  destructive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on  his  audience 
by  partial  representations  of  consequences,  intricate  deduc- 
tions of  remote  causes,  or  perplexed  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  having  various  relations  appear  different  as  viewed 
on  different  sides ;  that  he  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  weak 
and  well-meaning,  and  now  and  then  seduce,  by  the  admi- 
ration of  his  abilities,  a  young  mind  still  fluctuating  in 
unsettled  notions,  and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor 
enlightened  by  experience ;  yet  what  must  be  the  event  of 
such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this  life  in  frolick: 
age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some  hours  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  it  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to  think» 
that  he  has  extended  the  dominion  .of  vice,  that  he  has 
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loaded  himBelf  with  the  Crimea  of  others,  and  can  never 
know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or  make  repara* 
tion  for  the  mischief  that  he  has  caused.  There  is  not, 
peihaps,  in  ail  the  stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more 
painful,  than  the  conciousness  of  haying  propagated  cor- 
ruption by  vitiating  principles,  of  having  not  only  drawn 
others  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  blocked  up  the  way  by 
which  they  should  return,  of  having  blinded  them  to  every 
beanty  but  the  paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to 
every  call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  sjrrens  of  destruc- 
tion. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice :  men  who 

cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often  successful  in  deceiving 

themselves ;  they  weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason 

is  entangled,  and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  credited 

by  themselves ;  by  often  contending,  they  grow  sincere  in 

the  cause;  and  by  long  wishing  for  demonstrative  argu- 

mentsy  they  at  last  bring  themselves  to  fancy  that  they  have 

found  them.    Thcfy  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of 

wid^edness,  and  may  die  without  having  that  light  rekindled 

in  their  minds,  which  their  own  pride  and  contumacy  have 

extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  failings,  either 
with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are  generally  most  ready 
to  allow  them ;  for,  not  to  dweU  on  things  of  solemn  and 
anibl  consideration,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  tears 
of  saints,  and  the  dying  terronrs  of  persons  eminent  for  piety 
and  innoeence,  it  is  well  known  that  CsDsar  wrote  an  account 
of  die  erroura  committed  by  him  in  his  wars  of  Gaul,  and 
that  Hippocrates,  whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  esti- 
mation greater  than  Caesar^s,  warned  posterity  against  a 
mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  So  muck,  says  Celsus, 
does  ike  open  and  artless  confession  of  an  errour  become 
a  man  conscious  tkat  ke  kas  enougk  remaining  to  support 
hs  character. 

As  all  errour  is  meanness,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man 
who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to  retract  it  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers it,  without  fearing  any  censure  so  much  as  that  of 
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Ub  own  mind.  As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should 
be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  seduced  others  by 
bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  endeavour  that  such  bs 
haye  adopted  his  errours  should  know  his  retraction,  and 
that  those  who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  should 
by  his  example  be  taught  amendment. 
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"Otrmi  Tt  ScofUiylytn  r^aic  pponl  SKyt'  Ixovoiv, 

'laaOai  ik  irpiirct,  koBooov  ^irry.  Pytb.  Aur.  Calm. 

Of  all  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  ttate, 

Whatever  thy  portiooj  mildly  meet  thy  fiaite ; 

But  ease  it  as  thou  canst. Elphivston. 

So  laige  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state  contrary  to 
our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the  principal  topicks  of 
moral  instruction  is  the  art  of  bearing  calamities.  And 
such  is  the  certidnty  of  evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  furnish  his  mind  with  those  principles  that  may  en- 
able him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted  to  have 
carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  highest  perfection, 
were  the  stoicks,  or  scholars  of  Zeno,  whose  wild  enthu- 
siastick  virtue  pretended  to  an  exemption  from  the  sensi- 
bilities of  unenlightened  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed 
themselves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their  sect,  above 
the  reach  of  those  miseries  which  embitter  life  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  therefore  removed  pain,  poverty,  loss 
of  friends,  exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of 
ievils ;  and  passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irre- 
versible decree,  by  which  they  forbad  them  to  be  counted 
any  longer  among  the  objects  of  terrour  or  anxiety,  or  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observed ;  for 
though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when  he  was  tortured  by 
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m  violent  duease,  eried  oat,  that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its 
utmost  power,  it  should  nerer  force  him  to  consider  it  as 
otiier  than  indiflTerent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stab- 
iMMnness  to  hold  ont  against  their  senses :  for  a  weaker 
pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  confessed  in  the  awgniffl^ 
of  the  gont,  that  he  nam  found  pain  to  he  an  evil. 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these  philoso- 
phers can  be  very  properly  numbered  among  the  teachers 
of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not  an  evil,  there  seems  no  in- 
Btzuctioa  requisite  how  it  may  be  borne ;  and  therefore, 
wlien  they  endeavour  to  arm  their  followers  with  aign- 
ments  against  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
thw  first  position.  But  such  inconsiBtencies  are  to  be  ex- 
pected fiom  the  greatest  understandings,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  grow  eminent  by  singularity,  and  employ  their 
strength  in  establishing  opinions  opposite  to  nature. 

Hie  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is 
now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many  miseries,  and  that 
those  miseries  are,  sometimes  at  least,  equal  to  all  the 
powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  universally  confessed;  and 
therefore  it  is  useful  to  consider  not  only  how  we  may  es- 
ci^e  th^n,  but  by  what  means  those  which  either  the  acci- 
dents of  affairs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature,  must  bring 
upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we 
may  make  those  hours  less  wretched,  which  the  condition 
of  our  present  existence  will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries  is  not 
radical,,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involved  in  corporeal 
nature,  and  interwoven  with  our  being ;  all  attempts  there- 
fore to  decline  it  wholly  are  useless  and  vain :  the  armies 
of  pain  send  their  arrowir  against  us  on  every  side,  the 
choice  i|i  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  less  sharp, 
or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less  malignity ;  and  the 
strongest  armour  which  reason  can  supply,  will  only  blunt 
thmr  points,  but  cannot  repel  them. 

The  i^reat  remedy  which  heaven  has  put  in  our  hands  is 
patience,  by  which,  though  we  cannot  lessen  the  torments 
of  the  body,  we  can  in  a  great  measure  preserve  the  peace 
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of  the  mind,  and  shall  siiffte  only  the  natcural  and  geniiiiie 
force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  aorimonyy  or  pro- 
longing its  effects. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and  turbulence,  which,  with- 
out examining  whether  they  are  not  sometimes  impioas, 
are  at  least  always  offensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
hate  and  despise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If  what  we 
suffer  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  ourselves,  it  is  ob- 
served by  an  ancient  poet,  that  patience  is  eminently  our 
duty,  since  no  one  should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he 
has  deserved. 

LtmUr  ex  mtrito  qtueqtdd  patietreftrendum  eft. 
Jjti  pain  deserv'd  withcmt  complaint  be  borne. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  con- 
tributed to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punishment  fidls  upon 
innocence,  or  disappointment  happens  to  industry  and  pru- 
dence, patience,  whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much 
easier,  since  our  pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we 
have  not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  asperity  of 
misfortune. 

In  those  evihi  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Providence, 
such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  old 
age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  impatience  can 
have  no  present  effect,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  consola- 
tions which  our  condition  admits,  by  driving  away  from  us 
those  by  whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be  amused 
or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futurity  it  is  yet  less  to 
be  justified,  since,  without  lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off 
the  hope  of  that  reward  which  he,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted, 
will  confer  upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  is  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  com- 
plaints, that,  if  properly  applied,  might  remove  the  cause. 
Turenne,  among  the  acknowledgments  which  he  used  to 
pay  in  conversation  to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
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had  been  instmcted  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned  one  with 
hcMioiir,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend  his  time  in  regretting 
any  mistake  which  he  had  made,  but  to  set  himself  imme- 
diately and  v^^orously  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to  be  distin- 
ginshed  from  cowardice  and  indolence.     We  are  not  to 
repibe,  but  we  may  lawfully  struggle ;  for  the  calamities  of 
life,  like  the  necessities  of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and 
exercises  of  diligence.   When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only  obey  the 
will  of  heaven  by  languishing  under  it,  any  more  than  when 
we  perceive  the  pain  of  thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that 
water  is  prohibited.    Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of 
Grod,  it  is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since  all 
the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  general  analogy  of  things,  we  may 
conclude  that  we  have  a  right  to  remove  one  inconvenience 
as  wdl  as  another ;  that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we 
purchase  ease  with  guilt ;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  of  reward  or  severity,  wfll  be  answered  by  the  la- 
bours which  he  lays  us  under  the  necessity  of  performing. 
This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than  in  dis- 
eases intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed  suflFer  such  ex- 
acerbations as  seem  to  strain  the  powers  of  life  to  their  ut- 
most stretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the  attention  vacant 
to  precept  or  reproof.    In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  re- 
quires some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but  im- 
piety may  be  easily  forgiven  him.    Yet,  lest  we  should 
think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to  the  mournful  privileges 
of  irresistible  misery,  it  is  proper  to  reflect,  that  the  utmost 
anguish  which  human  wit  can  contrive,  or  human  malice 
can  inflict,  has  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if  the 
pains  of  disease  be,  as  I   believe  they  are,  sometimes 
greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture,  Aey  are  therefore 
in  their  own  nature  shorter:  the  vital  frame  is  quickly 
broken,  the  union  between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time 
suspended  by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease  to  feel  our 
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vhen  they  once  become  too  violent  to  be  borne. 
I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  qaestioning  whether  the 
body  and  mind  are  not  so  proportioned,  that  the  one  can 
bear  all  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtae 
cannot  stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a  soiil 
well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner  than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our  passions,  such 
as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of  iiiends,  or  declension  of 
character,  the  chief  danger  of  impatience  is  upon  the  first 
attack,  and  many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  whieh 
the  blow  may  be  broken.     Of  these  the  most  general  pre- 
cept is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  secure  the  possession  to  ourselves.     This 
counsel,  when  we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial 
advantage  as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual  solici- 
tude for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  delivered 
by  that  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed,  but  in  any 
other  sense,  is  it  not  like  advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we 
should  stumble,  or  not  to  see  least  our  eyes  should  light 
upon  deformity?    It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
blessings  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign  them  wi^ 
submission,  and  to  hc^  for  the  continuance  of  good  which 
we  possess  without  insolence  or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the 
restitution  of  that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or 
^murmurs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  firuitless  anguish  of  impa- 
tience, must  arise  from  frequent  reflection  on  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are 
riches  and  poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the  tendency 
of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the  possibility  of  turnings 
miseries  into  happiness,  by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  in- 
cline us  to  bJess  ike  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  gives  or 
takes  away. 
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QvmI  eont  aUena  r^juu,  durahiU  non  egt,      Ovio.  EpisU  it.  89. 
Alternate  rest  and  labour  long  endure. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  woirld,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions,  when  innocence  was 
yet  untainted,  and  simplicity  unadulterated,  mankind  was 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
pleaty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest ;  a  g;entle  divinity, 
who  required  of  her  worshippers  neither  altars  nor  sacri- 
fices, and  whose  rites  were  only  performed  by  prostrations 
upon  turfs  of  flowers  in  shades  of  jasmine  and  myrtle,  or 
by  dances  on  the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and 
■ectar. 

Under  thb  easygovenmient  the  first  generations  breath^ 
ed  the  firagrance  of  perpetual  spring,  ate  the  fruits,  which, 
without  culture,  fell  ripe  into  their  hands,  and  slept  under 
bowers  arched  by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their 
heads,  and  the  beasts  sp<»ting  about  them.  But  by  de- 
grees they  bej^  to  lose  their  original  integrity;  each, 
though  there  was  more  than  enough  for  all,  was  desirous 
of  appropriating  part  to  himself.  Then  entered  Violence 
and  Fraad,  and  Theft  and  Rapine.  Soon  after  Pride  and 
Envy  bn^e  into  the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new 
standard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who,  till  then,  thought  them- 
«6l?e8  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now  rated  their  de- 
mands, not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of 
others;  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when 
they  beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those  of 
their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be  happy,  because 
only  one  could  have  most,  and  that  one  was  always  in  dan- 
ger, lest  the  same  arts  by  which  he  had  supplanted  others 
^ixHild  be  practised  upon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  state  of 
the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  divided  into  seasons; 
put  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  rest  yielded 
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only  berries^  acorns,  and  herbs.  The  snmmer  and  aatimui 
indeed  famiflhed  a  eoane  and  inelegant  aoffiaienoy,  but 
winter  was  without  any  relief:  Famine,  with  a  thousand 
diseases  which  the  inclemency  of  the  air  inyited  into  the 
npper  regions^  made  havock  among  men,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  danger  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before 
they  were  reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who  scattered  the 
ground  every  where  with  carcases.  Labour  came  dowB 
upon  earth.  Labour  was  the  son  of  Necessity,  the  nurse- 
ling of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength 
of  his  mother,  the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  imd  the  dexterity  of 
his  governess*  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  the  wind,  and 
swarthy  with  the  sun ;  he  had  the  implements  of  hushattdty 
in  one  hand,  with  which  he  turned  up  the  earth;  m  the 
other  he  had  the  tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and 
towers  at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  with  a  rough  voice, 
**  Mortals !  see  here  the  power  to  whom  you  are  oonstgtted, 
and  from  whom  you  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and 
all  your  safety.  You  have  long*  languished  under  tile  do- 
minion of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddees,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resigns  you  to  the 
first  attacks  of  eidier  Famine  or  Disease^  and^  8«fi*ecs  hOT 
shades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and-  diestroyed  by 
every  accident. 

**  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour^  I  will  teaoh 
you  to  remedy  the  st^ility  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity 
of  the  sky ;  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  provisions  to9 
the  winter ;  I  will  foroe  the  waters  to  give  you  dieir  fiah, 
the  air  its  fowls,  and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teach  you 
to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  firom  the 
caserns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give  strength 
to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you 
may  be  covered  from  the  assaults. of  the  fiercest  beast,  and 
with  which  you  shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rodLs,  and 
subject  all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  globe  considered  Labour  as  their  only  friend. 
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ffid  lasted  to  bis  cpimiiaiid.  He  led  them  outf  to  lihe  fields 
and  moontainsy  and  shewed  them-  how  to  open  mines,  to 
lerel  h3b,  to  drain  marshes,  and  change  the  course  of 
risers.  The  face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed ; 
diekodwas  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  encompassed 
irifh  fields^  of  coni»  and  plantations  of  froit-trees ;  and  no- 
flmg  was  seen  but  heaps  of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full 
tables,  and  crowded  store-houses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every  hour  new 
acquisifions  to  their  conquests,  and  saw  Famine  gradually 
fispossessed  of  his  dominions;  till  at  laist,  amidst  their 
joHity  and  trinmphs,  they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by 
tbe  approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her  sunk 
eyes  and  dejected  countenance.  She  came  forward  trem- 
bling and  groaning:  at  every  gfoan  the  hearts  of  all  those 
ttat  beheld  her  lost  their  courage,  their  nerves  slackened, 
Adr  bands  shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from 
fteir  grasp. 

Shocked  witfi  tfiis  horrid  phantom,  diey  reflected  with 
regret  on  their  easy  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
I^bom',  and  began  to  wish  again  for  the  golden  hours 
vhich  they  remembered  to  have  passed  under  the  reign  of 
Rest,  ^om  they  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  they 
iBtended  to  dedicate  the  remaining'  part  of  their  lives. 
Rest  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  quickly  found  her,  and 
to  atone  for  th^ir  former  desertion,  invited  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  acquisitions  which  Labour  had  procured 
diem. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  aiid  valleys, 
winch  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  palaces, 
reposed  herself  in*  alcoves,  and'  slumbered  away  the  winter 
upon  beds  of  down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottoes 
widi  cascades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed 
dways  something  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  and  she 
could  never  lull  her  returning  fugitives  to  that  serenity 
winch  tiiey  knew  before  their  engagements  with  Labour : 
nor  was  her  dominion  entirely  without  controul,  for  she 
1^  obliged  to  share  it  with  Luxury,  though  shc^  always 
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looked  upon  her  as  a  fake  friend,  by  whom  her  inflaenoe 
waa  in  realitj  destroyed,  while  it  seemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for  some  time 
without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last  Luxury  betrayed 
her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease  to  seize  upon  her  worship- 
pers. Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the 
usurpers ;  who  employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves 
in  their  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  each 
other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy :  in  some  places 
she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ;  but  had  her  resi- 
dence invaded  by  a  more  slow  and  subtle  intruder,  for 
very  frequently,  when  every  thing  was  composed  and  quiet, 
when  there  was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale  freighted 
with  perfumes.  Satiety  would  enter  with  a  languishing  and 
repining  look,  and  throw  herself  upon  the  couch  placed 
and  adorned  for  the  accommodation  of  Rest.  No  sooner 
waa  she  seated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on  every 
side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  verdure,  and  their 
inhabitants  desisted  from  their  melody,  the  breeze  sunk  in 
sighs,  and  the  flowers  contracted  their  leaves,  and  shut  up 
their  odours.  Nothing  was  seen  on  every  side  but  multi- 
tudes wandering  about  they  knew  not  whether,  in  quest 
they  knew  not  of  what ;  no  voice  was  heard  but  of  com- 
plaints that  mentioned  no  pain^  and  murmurs  that  could  tell 
of  no  misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  followers  again 
began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ;  some  of  them  united 
themselves  more  closely  to  Luxury,  who  promised  by  her 
arts  to  drive  Satiety  away;  and  others,  that  were  more 
wise,  or  had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satiety,  but 
delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and  forced  by  her  to 
the  bowers  of  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  tfieir  reign  of 
short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable 
to  inroads  from  those  who  were  alike  enemies  ta  both. 
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Hey  each  fbond  their  subjects  tmfaithful,  and  ready  to  de- 
sert them  upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  saw  the  riches 
which  he  had  given  alwaytii  carried  away  as  an  offerings  to 
Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying 
from  her  to  beg  help  of  Labour.  They,  therefore,  at  last 
determined  upon  an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  di- 
vide the  world  between  them,  and  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  One,  and  that  of  the 
night  to  the  other,  and  promised  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
each  other,  so  that,  whenever  hostilities  were  attempted. 
Satiety  should  be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassitude 
expelled  by  Rest.  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeased, 
and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its  contrary.  Rest  after- 
wards became  pregnant  by  Labour,  and  was  delivered  of 
Health,  a  benevolent  goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union 
of  her  parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissitudes 
of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to  those  only  who 
shared  their  lives  in  just  proportions  between  Rest  and 
Labour, 
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•Non  dfU  vano 


Auramm  et  nlvdt  mitu.  Hob.  lib.  i.  Ode  xxiii.  3. 

Alarmed  with  ev'ry  risiiiggale. 

In  ev'iy  wood,  in  cv'ry  vale.  Elphinstgn. 

I  HAVB  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedicated  so 
few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies;  and  indeed  the 
moralist,  whose  instructions  are  accommodated  only  to  one 
lialf  of  the  human  species,  must  be  confessed  not  sufficient- 
ly to  have  extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  masculine  duties  afford  more  room  for  counsels  and 
observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform,  and  connected  with 
things  more  subject  to  vicissitude  and  accident;  we  there- 
fore find  that  in  philosophical  discourses  which  teach  by  pre- 
cept, or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  example,  thepe- 
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ciiliar  virtues  orfaultg  of  womep  fill  but  a  small  ^mt;  periifpir 
generally  top  small,  f(Mr  so  much  of  our  domestick  hiq^iiieas 
is  in  their  hands,  and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our 
earliest  years,  that  the  universal  interest  of  the  world  xe- 
quires  diem  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  province ;  nor 
can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  qualities  by  which  so 
much  pain  or  pleasure  may  be  given,  should  be  left  to  the 
direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  g^ven  a  place  in  my  paper  to 
a  letter,  which  perhaps,  may  npt  be  wholly  useless  to  them 
whose  chief  ambition  is  to  please,  as  it  shews  how  certainly 
the  end  is  missed  by  absurd  and  injudicious  endeavours  at 
distinction. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I  AM  a  young  gentleman  at  my  own  disposal^ 
with  a  considerable  estate ;  and  having  passed  through  the 
common  forms  of  education,  spent  some  time  in  foreign 
countries,  and  made  myself  dUstinguished  since  my  retora 
in  the  politest  company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of 
life  in  which  every  man  is  expected  to  settie,  and  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  his  lineage.  I  withstood  for  some 
time  the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  my  aunts  and 
uncles,  but  at  last  was  persuaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an 
heiress,  whose  land  lies  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose 
birth  and  beauty  are  without  objection.  Our  friends  de- 
clared that  we  were  bom  for  each  other ;  all  those  on  both 
sides  who  had  no  interest  in  hindering  our  union,  oontri- 
buted  to  promote  it,  and  were  conspiring  to  hurry  ua  into 
matrimony,  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  one 
another.  I  was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  having  happened  to  pick  up  an  opi- 
nion, which  to  many  of  my  relations  seemed  extremely  odd, 
that  a  man  might  be  unhappy  with  a  large  estate,  deter* 
mined  to  obtain  a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person  with 
whom  I  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.    To  pro- 
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tact  iie  conrtaliip  was  by  no  ikieans  difficult,  for  Aiidiea 
U  a  ivonderiiil  facility  of  evading  questions  which  I 
seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring  approaches  which  I  had  no 
freat  eagerness  to  press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  civilities  without 
any  ardent  professions  of  love,  or  formal  ^ers  of  settle- 
Beats.  I  often  attended  her  to  publick  pfcces,  in  which, 
as  is  well  known,  all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by 
eoslom*  diat  very  little  insight  can  be  gained  into  a  private 
tharaoter,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet  able  to  inform  my- 
self of  iier  humour  and  inclinations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make  one  of  a 
small  partf ,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing  a  seat  and  gardens 
a  few .  miles  distapt ;  and  having,  upon  her  compliance, 
collected  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  brought,  at  the  hour, 
aeoach  whidi  I  had  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself,  till  I  should  have  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion  for  whose  use  it  wak 
iBtended.  Anthea  came  down,  but  as  she  was  going  to 
Itep  into  the  coach,  started  back  with  great  appearance  o( 
tenroor,  and  told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shock- 
ing colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the  mourn- 
ing coach  in  winch  she  followed  her  aunf  s  funeral  three 
years  before,  that  she  should  never  have  her  poor  dear 
Mmt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with  their 
nistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  coach  and  got  an- 
other more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  entered ;  the  coachmatt 
l>egaa  to  drive,  and  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  the 
expectation  of  what  we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small 
inclination  of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out,  that  we 
▼ere  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  all  our  attention 
apon  her,  which  she  took  care  to  keep  up  by  renewing  her 
eateries,  at  every  comer  where  we  had  occasion  to  turn ; 
at  intervab  she  entertained  us  with  fretful  complaints  of 
Ae  uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  call  several 
^mes  on  the  coachman  to  take  care  and  drive  without 
johiag.    The  poor  fellow  endeavoured  to  please  us,  and 
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therefore  mored  very  slowly,  till  Audiea  foimd  out  that  ^aa 
pace  would  only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stones,  and  desiied 
diat  I  would  order  lum  to  make  more  speed.  He  whipped 
his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again,  and  Anthea  very  com<- 
plaisantly  told  us  how  much  she  repented  that  she  made 
one  of  our  company. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road,  and  began  to  think 
our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on  a  sudden,  AnAea  saw 
a  brook  before  us,  which  she  could  not  venture  to  pass« 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  might  walk 
over  the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it  we  found  it  so 
narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot  upon  it,  and  was 
content,  after  long  consultation,  to  call  the  eoach  back,  and 
with  innumerable  precautions,  terrours,  and  lamentations, 
crossed  the  brook* 

It  was  necessary  after  this  delay  to  amend  our  pace, 
and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to  the  coachman, 
when  Anthea  informed  us,  that  it  was  common  for  the  axle 
to  catch  fire  with  a  quick  motion,  and  begged  of  me  to 
look  out  every  minute,  lest  we  should  all  be  consumed.  I 
was  forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  time  the 
most  solemn  declarations  that  all  was  safe,  and  that  I 
hoped  we  should  reach  the  place  without  losing  our  lived 
either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard,  with  mord 
or  less  speed,  but  always  with  new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety. 
If  the  ground  was  hard,  we  were  jolted  ;  if  soft,  we  were 
sinking.  If  we  went  fast,  we  should  be  overturned;  if 
slowly,  we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length  she 
saw  something  which  she  called  a  cloud,  and  began  to  con- 
sider that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  frequently  thundered. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  capital  terrour,  for  after  that  the 
coach  was  suffered  to  move  on  ;  and  no  danger  was  thought 
too  dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  could  get  into 
a  house  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dangers,  and 
cares,  and  fears,  and  consolations,  and  stories  of  ladies 
dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to  spend  all  the  night  on  the 
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hetA,  drowned  in  riyen,  or  bomt  with  lightning ;  and  no 
•ooner  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  set  ns  free  from  one  cala«> 
nity,  bot  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  intended  to 
regale  oarselves^  and  I  proposed  to  Anthea  the  choice  of  a 
great  number  of  dishes,  which  the  place,  being  well  pro- 
vided for  entertaioment,  happened  to  afford.  She  made 
some  objection  to  every  thing  that  was  offered ;  one  thing 
she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another  she  could  not 
bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoUed  at  lady  FeedwelFs 
table,  another  she  was  sure  they  could  not  dress  at  this 
house,  and  another  she  could  not  touch  without  French 
sauce.  At  last  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  there 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  however  procured 
with  great  expedition,  and  when  it  came  to  the  table  she 
found  that  her  fright  had  taken  away  her  stomach,  which 
indeed  she  thought  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  at  an  inn  could  be  cleanly  got. 

Dinner  was  now  over,  and  the  company  proposed,  for  I 
was  now  past  the  condition  of  making  overtures,  that  we 
should  pursue  our  original  design  of  visiting  the  gardens. 
Anthea  declared  that  she  could  not  imagine  what  pleasure 
we  expected  from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  li 
tittle  gpravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water :  that  fot 
ho*  part  she  hated  walking  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
thought  it  very  likely  to  rain ;  and  again  wished  that  she 
had  stayed  at  home.  We  then  reconciled  ourselves  to  our 
disappointment,  and  began  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Anthea  told  us,  that  since  we  came  to  see  gardens, 
she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction.  We  all  rose,  and 
walked  through  the  enclosures  for  some  time,  with  no  other 
trouble  than  the  necessity  of  watching  lest  a  frog  should 
hop  across  the  way,  which  Anthea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  where  none ;  but  when  we 
were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea  saw  some 
sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his  bell,  which  she  was 
certain  was  not  hung  upon  him  for  nothing,  and  therefore 
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no  nmuranoes  nor  itttretties  should  pi^vail  apoo  her  to  go 
a  Btep  fiuther ;  «he  was  sorry  to  disappomt  theoompaay^ 
but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  thaB  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  iwok,  and  Alithea  now  discOTored 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  retoming,  for  the 
night  would  oome  upon  us^  and  a  thousand  mirfortuies 
a^t  happen  in  the  dark.  The  hcnrses  were  immediately 
harnessed^  and  Anthea  having  wondered  what  could  se- 
duce her  to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out.  But  we 
had  now  a  new  scene  of  terrour^  eveiy  man  we  saw  was  a 
robber,  and  we  were  ordered  sometimes  to  drive  hard,  lest 
a  traveller  whom  we  saw  behind  should  overtake  us ;  and 
sometimes  to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who 
was  passing  before  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  honest  man, 
by  begging  him  to  spare  her  life  as  he  passed  by  the  coach, 
and  drew  me  into  fifteen  quarrels  with  persons  who  id- 
creased  her  fright,  by  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  could  assist  us.  At  last  we  came  home,  md  she  told 
her  company  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she  had  been 
taking. 

I  siq[>pose.  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  what  deduo- 
tdons  may  be  made  from  this  narrative,  nor  what  happiness 
can  arise  from  the  society  of  that  woman  who  miatolii^a 
cowardice  for  elegance,  and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  con* 
sist  in  refusing  to  be  pleased. 

lam,  &c. 
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N0.86.   TUESDAY,  JmiY  17, 11W. 


-Non  pronuba  Juno, 


AVf»  Hymefueut  adutt  nan  iUi  Qr^ia  leeto.  OvtD,  Met  vi.  428. 

Without  conmibial  Juno's  aid  they  wed  3 

Nor  Hymen  nor  Ihe  Graces  bless  the  bed.  Elphinstow. 

TO  THB  EAMBIiER, 


A9  you  have  hitherto  ddayed  the  perfonuaaoe  of 
thB  propise,  by  which  you  gave  ns  reason  to  hope  for  aa- 
oA^  pi^r  vpoq  matrimoay,  I  imas^  yoa  denroot  of 
€<41ea^g  more  materiab  than  your  own  experience,  or 
obtenratuHi,  can  sapply;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candidly 
before  yon  an  accoont  of  my  own  entrance  into  the  oosi- 
JQgal  state. 

I  was  abont  eight-and*twenty  years  old,  when,  haying 
tzied  the  diyersions  of  the  town  till  I  began  to  be  weary, 
sad  being  awakened  into  attention  to  more  serious  busi- 
Bess,  hy  the  failure  of  an  attorney  to  whom  I  had  implicitly 
trusted  the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolyed  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whde  life  ao- 
OMdiag  to  the  strictest  ndes  of  economical  prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  I  took  leaye  of  my  ac* 
tjusintaace^  who  dismissed  nie  with  numberless  jests  upon 
nynew  system;  haying  first  endeayoured  to  diyert  me 
from  a  dei%n  so  little  worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridi* 
Guloas  accounts  of  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  into  which 
numy  had  ^uak  in  their  retirement,  after  haying  distin* 
pushed  themselyes  in  tayerns  and  playhouses,  and  given 
lM>pes  of  rising  to  unoammon  eminence  among  the  gay 
psit  of  uiankind* 

When  X  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by  a  neglect 
aot  aaoQuimou  among  young  heirs,  I  had  neyer  seen  since 
tile  df ath  of  my  fathenr,  I  found  eyery  thing  in  such  con- 
fusion, that  being  utterly  without  practice  in  business,  I 
1^  great  diflkulties  to  encounter  in  diMntangling  the 
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perplexity  of  my  circumstances ;  they  howeyer  gave  ^way 
to  diligent,  application ;  and  I  perceived  that  the  advantagpe 
of  keeping  my  own  accounts  would  very  much  overbalan<» 
the  time  which  they  could  require. 

I  had  now  visited  my  tenants,  surveyed  my  land,  and 
repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some  years,  had  been 
running  to  decay.    These  proofs  of  pecuniary  wisdom 
began  to  recommend  me  as  a  sober,  judicious,  thriving  gen- 
tleman, to  all  my  g^ver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who 
never  failed  to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
Triftless  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who  had  estates 
in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  visited  now 
and  then  in  a  frolick,  to  take  up  their  rents  beforehand, 
debauch  a  milk-maid,  make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  tell 
stories  of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post  back  to 
town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  •  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but  a  short  perse- 
verance removed  all  suspicions.  I  rose  every  day  in  repu^ 
tation,  by  the  decency  of  my  conversation,  and  the  rega«> 
larity  of  my  conduct,  and  was  mentioned  with  great  r^ard 
at  the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  be  put  in  commission  for 
the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the  daily  neces- 
sity of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  contracts,  letting  leases, 
and  superintending  repairs,  I  found  very  little  vacuity  ill 
my  life,  and  therefore  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage ; 
but,  in  a  little  while,  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  established  enabled  me  to 
dispatch  my  accounts  with  great  facility.  I  had,  thereforoi 
How  upon  my  hands,  the  task  of  finding  means  to  spend 
my  time,  without  falling  back  into  the  poor  amusements 
which  I  had  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  so  much 
eagerness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  they  were 
indeed  the  only  pleasures  in  which  I  could  promise  myself 
any  partaker. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  situation  naturally  disposed  me 
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to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the  known  valne  of  my  ea^ 
tate,  with  my  reputation  for  fimgaUty  and  pmdence,  easily 
gained  me  admission  into  every  family ;  for  I  soon  foond 
that  no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  rirtae,  nor  any 
testimonial  necessary,  but  of  my  freedom  from  inciun<» 
brances,  and  my  care  of  what  they  termed  the  main  chance* 
J  sawt  not  without  indignation,  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  daughters,  wherever  I  came,  where  set  out  to  show ;. 
nor  could  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  different  from, 
prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to  play  their  aijrg 
before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some  seeming  chance,  sped-, 
mens  of  their  mnsick,  their  work,  or  their  housewifery* 
No  sooner  was  I  placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was 
called  upon  to  pay  me  some  civility  or  other ;  nor  could  I 
find  means  of  esciqping,  from  either  father  or  mother,  some^ 
account  of  their  daughter's  excellencies,  with  a. declaration* 
that  they  were  now  leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  busi- 
ness on  this  side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
di^osed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pleased  to  compli* 
ment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  age,  sa 
good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a  relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care 
of  the  house,  and  so  much  her  papa's  favourite  for  her 
cheerfulness  and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the  last  reluct* 
ance  that  they  should  part;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often  visit,  they  would 
not  so  far  consult  their  own  gpratification,  as  to  refuse  her ; 
and  their  tenderness  should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  when* 
ever  a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from  any  pre* 
ibience  of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I  could  not  but 
look  with  pity  on  young  persons  condemned  to  be  set  to 
aoction,  and  made  cheap  by  injudicious  commendations ; 
for  how  could  they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected 
a  hundred  times,  without  some  loss  of  that  soft  elevation, 
and  maiden  dignity,  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
fomale  excellence  I 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the  stratagems, 
practised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the  allurements  tried. 
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NO.  36.    SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1780. 


'Afi'  firwrD  vofiqfcc> 


TcjMnJpim  tfvfRyCi*  ^^Xav  3*  oiW't  vpov^oy.     Homsri,  H.  xyuL  5SS. 

Piping  on  their  reeds  the  ■hepherds  go. 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe.  Popk. 

Thbrb  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  has  allured 
more  readers,  or  excited  more  writers,  than  the  pastoral. 
It  is  generally  pleasing,  because  it  entertains  the  mind 
with  representations  of  scenes  familiar  to  almost  every 
imagination,  and  of  which  all  can  equally  judge  whether 
they  are  well  described.  It  exhibits  a  life,  to  liridch  we 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  associate  peace,  and  1^ 
sure,  and  innocence:  and  therefore  we  readily  set  open  the 
heart  for  the  admission  of  its  images,  which  contribute  io 
drive  away  cares  and  perturbations,  and  suffer  ourselves, 
without  resistance,  to  be  transported  to  Elysian  r^;ioBs, 
where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and  plenty, 
and  contentment ;  where  every  gale  whispers  pleasure,  and 
every  shade  promises  repose. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to  talk  of  ^iriiat 
ihey  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is  the  most  ancient  poetry; 
and,  indeed,  since  it  is  probable  that  poetry  is  neariy  of  the 
same  antiquity  with  rational  nature,  and  since  the  life  of 
die  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture, that,  as  their  ideas  would  necessarily  be  borrowed 
from  those  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  their 
composures,  being  filled  chiefly  with  such  thoughts  on  the 
visible  creation  as  must  occur  to  the  first  observers,  were 
pastoral  hymns,  like  those  which  Milton  introduces  the  ori- 
ginal pair  singing,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to  the  praise  of 
their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was  the  first  em- 
ployment of  the  human  imagination,  it  is  generally  the  first 
literary  amusement  of  our  minds.  We  have  seen  fields,  and 
meadows,  and  gproves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened 
upon  life ;  and  are  pleased  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and 
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hreeaoB,  much  earlier  than  we  engage  among  die  actions 
and  passions  of  mankind.  We  are  therefore  delighted 
with  mral  pictures,  liecanse  we  know  the  original  at  an  age 
wlien  our  curiosity  can  be  very  little  awakened  by  descrip- 
tioBs  of  courts  which  we  never  beheld^  or  repiesentations 
of  passions  which  we  never  felt. 

The  sat&B&ction  received  from  this  kind  of  writing  not 
«Bly  begins  early,  but  lasts  long ;  we  do  not,  as  we  ad- 
Tance  into  the  intellectual  worid,  throw  it  away  among 
-oA^  childish  amusements  and  pastimes,  but  willingly  re- 
turn to  it  in  any  hour  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The 
HMiges  of  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  exciting 
4eiighit ;  because  the  woiks  of  nature,  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  have  always  the  same  order  and  beauty,  and  con- 
tinue to  force  tiiemselves  upon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once 
obvious  to  the  most  careless  regard,  and  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  strongest  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Our  inclination  to  stillness  and  tranquillity  is  seldom  much 
lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the  busy  and  tumultuary 
part  of  the  world.  In  childhood  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  country,  as  to  the  region  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  in 
old  age  as  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  gladness,  which  every  man  feels  on  re- 
viewing those  places,  or  recollecting  those  occurrences, 
that  contributed  to  his  youthful  enjoyments,  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  prime  of  life,  when  the  world  was  gay  with  the 
Uoom  of  novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side,  and 
hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  invited  numbers 
wiihout  number  to  try  their  skill  in  pastoral  perfonnainces, 
in  which  they  have  generally  succeeded  after  the  manner 
of  other  imitators,  transmitting  the  same  images  in  the 
same  combination  firom  one  to  another,  till  he  that  reads 
the  tide  of  a  poem,  may  g^ess  at  the  whole  series  of  the 
composition;  nor  will  a  man,  after  the  perusal  of  thousands 
of  these  performances,  find  his  knowledge  enlarged  with  a 
single  view  of  nature  not  produced  before,  or  his  imagina- 
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tioii  amased  with  any  new  application  of  those  views  to 
moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow^  for  thoogh  na- 
ture itself,  philosophically  considered,  be  inexhaostible, 

4 

yet  its  general  effects  on  the  eye  and  on  the  ear  are  uni- 
form, and  incapable  of  much  variety  of  description.  Poetiy 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  by  which  one 
species  differs  from  another,  without  departing  from  that 
simplicity  of  grandeur  which  fills  the  imagination ;  nor 
dissect  the  latent  qualities  of  things,  without  losing  its  ge- 
neral power  of  gratifying  every  mind,  by  recalling  its  eon- 
ceptions.  However,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries, 
and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  generally  known,  as 
new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  introduced,  and  by 
little  and  little  become  common,  pastoral  might  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  small  augmentations,  and  exhibit  once 
in  a  century  a  scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like  others,  taken 
into  the  hands  of  those  that  were  not  qualified  to  adorn 
them,  men  to  whom  the  face  of  nature  was  so  little  known, 
that  they  have  drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imagination, 
and  changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  portraits 
might  appear  something  more  than  servile  copies  from 
their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  occasions  on 
which  they  can  be  properly  produced,  are  few  and  ge- 
neral. The  state  of  a*  man  confined  to  the  employments 
and  pleasures  of  the  country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and 
exposed  to  so  few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  per- 
plexities, terrours,  and  surprises,  in  more  complicated 
transactions,  that  he  can  be  shewn  but  seldom  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition  is  without 
policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue.  He  has  no  com- 
plaints to  make  of  his  rival,  but  that  he  is  richer  than  him- 
self; nor  any  disasters  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or 
a  bad  harvest. 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new  source  of 
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(rieastire  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove  the  scene  from 
the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute  fishermen  for  shepherds, 
and  derive  his  sentiments  from  the  piscatory  life;  for 
wUch  he  has  been  censured  by  succeeding  criticks,  be- 
cause the  sea  is  an  object  of  terrour,  and  by  no  means 
proper  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  lay  the  j>assions  asleep. 
Against  this  objection  he  might  be  defended  by  the  esta- 
blished maxim,  that  the  poet  has  a  right  to  select  his 
images,  and  is  no  more  obliged  to  shew  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
than  the  land  under  an  inundation;  but  may  display  all 
the  pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers  of  the  water,  as  he 
may  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech,  without  giving 
him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild  beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  piscatory  ec- 
logue, which  perhaps  cannot  be  supplied.  The  sea,  though 
in  hot  countries  it  is  considered  by  those  who  live,  like 
Sannazarius,  upon  the  coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  di- 
version, has  notwithstanding  much  less  variety  than  the 
land,  and  therefore  will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  descrip- 
tive writer.  When  he  has  once  shewn  the  sun  rising  or 
setting  upon  it,  curled  its  waters  with  the  vernal  breeze, 
rolled  the  waves  in  gentle  succession  to  the  shore,  and 
enumerated  the  fish  sporting  on  the  shallows,  he  has  no- 
thing remaining  but  what  is  common  to  all  other  poetry, 
the  complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the  in- 
dignation of  a  fisher  that  his  oysters  are  refused,  and 
Mycon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of  this  kind  of 
poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime  pleasures,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  always  live.  To  all  the 
inland  inhabitants  of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known 
as  an  immense  difiusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is  fre- 
quently lost.  They  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
tracing,  in  their  own  thoughts,  the  descriptions  of  winding 
shores  and  calm  bays,  nor  can  look  on  the  poem  in  which 
they  are  mentioned,  with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea 
chart,  or  the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

n2 
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This  defect  Sannazaiiiis  was  hindered  from  perceiving* 
by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to  readers  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  nature ;  but  if  he  had  made  hi* 
attempt  in  any  vulg^  tongue,  he  would  soon  have  disco- 
vered how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that  loved, 
which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afVaid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improTe  the 
pastorals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additions  or  diversifica- 
tions. Our  descriptions  may  indeed  differ  from  those  of 
Virgil,  as  an  English  from  an  Italian  summer,  and,  in  8<Hne 
respects,  as  modem  from  ancient  life ;  but  as  nature  is  in 
bolh  countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to  do 
rather  with  the  passions  of  men,  which  are  uniform,  dian 
their  customs,  which  are  changeable,  the  varieties,  which 
time  or  place  can  furnish,  will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rustick  muse. 

N«.  37.    TUESDAY,  JULY  24,  1760. 


Canto  qua  toliHu,  si  quando  armenta  vocabat, 

Amphum  Dircinu.  Viro.  £c.  ii.  33. 

Sttch  strains  I  sing  as  once  Amphion  pla^'d, 

When  listening  flocks  the  powerful  call  obeyed.      Elpbinstov. 

In  writing  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither  the  au- 
thors nor  criticks  of  latter  times  seem  to  have  paid  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  originals  left  us  by  antiquity,  but  have 
entangled  themselves  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  by  ad- 
vancing principles,  which,  having  no  foundation  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  nature  is  to 
be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  after  some  more 
distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writing.  This  may, 
I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the  pastorals  o(  Virgil,  from 
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opinion  it  will  not  appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we 
eoDsider  that  every  advantage  of  nature,  and  of  fortune, 
eoncnrred  to  complete  his  productions ;  that  he  was  bom' 
with  great  accuracy  and  severity  of  judgment,  enlightened 
with  all  the  learning  of  one  of  the  brightest  ages,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  eleg^ce  of  the  Roman  court ;  that  he 
employed  his  powers  rather  in  improving,  than  inventing) 
and  therefore  must  have  endeavoured  to  recompense  the 
want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that  taking  Theocritus  for 
fais  orig^al,  he  found  pastoral  far  advanced  towards  per- 
feetion^  and  that  having  so  gpreat  a  rival,  he  must  have 
proceeded  with,  uncommon  caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil  for  the  true  definition 
<^a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or 
passitm  is  represented  by  its  effects  upon  a  country  life. 
Whatsoever  therefore  may,  according  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  happen  in  the  country,  may  afford  a 
subject  for  a  pastoral  poet. 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  modern  criticks,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  golden  age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  dis- 
cover why  it  is  thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a 
rural  state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any 
writer  has  eonsistentiy  preserved  the  Arcadian  manners 
and  sentiments.  The  only  reason,  that  I  have  read,  on 
wUch  this  rule  has  been  founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the 
customs  of  modern  life^  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds 
should  be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate  sen- 
timents ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exalt  his  ideas  of 
the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying  his  thoughts  baqk  to 
the  age  in  which  the  care  of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into  their  hypo- 
thesis, by  considering  pastoral,  not  in  general,,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  rural  nature,  and  consequently  as  exhibiting 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to 
whom  the  country  affords  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
fliinply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actually  tending 
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sheep,  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and  most  laborious  office  ; 
from  whence  they  very  readily  concluded,  since  chaiactera 
must  necessarily  be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentiments 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the  speakers 
must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sentiments. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errours,  a  thousand 
precepts  have  been  g^ven,  which  have  only  contributed  to 
perplex  and  confound.  Some  have  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  imaginary  manners  of  the  golden  age  should  be 
universally  preserved,  and  have  therefore  believed,  that 
nothing  more  could  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lilies  and 
roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  which  are  heard  the 
gentle  whispers  of  chaste  fondness,  or  the  soft  complaints 
of  amorous  impatience.  In  pastoral,  as  in  other  writings, 
chastity  of  sentiment  ought  doubtless  to  be  observed,  and 
purity  of  manners  to  be  represented ;  not  because  the  poet 
is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age,  but  because, 
having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice,  he  ought  always  to 
consult  the  interest  of  virtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down  other 
principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their  general  plan ;  for 
they  tell  us,  that,  to  support  the  character  of  the  shepherd* 
it  is  proper  that  all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
some  slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  interspersed. 
Thus  the  shepherd  in  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  forgot  the 
name  of  Anaximander,  and  in  Pope  the  term  Zodiack  is 
too  hard  for  a  rustick  apprehension.  But  if  we  place 
our  shepherds  in  their  primitive  condition,  we  may  ^ve 
them  learning  among  their  other  qualifications  ;  and  if  we 
suffer  them  to  allude  at  all  to  things  of  later  existence, 
which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any  great  propriety  be  allowed, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  making  them  speak  with  too 
much  accuracy,  since  they  conversed  with  divinities,  and 
transmitted  to  succeeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable  condition 
of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  conceive  it  necessary 
to  deg^de  the  language  of  pastoral  by  obsolete  terms  and 
rustick   words,  which  they  very  learnedly  call    Doriek, 
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widiOQt  reflecting  that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a 
mangled  dialect,  which  no  human  being  ever  could  have 
spoken,  that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  speech  as  the  sen- 
timents of  their  personages,  and  that  none  of  the  inconsist- 
encies which  they  endeavour  to  avoid,  is  greater  than  that 
of  joining  elegance  of  thought  with  coarseness  of  diction. 
Spenser  begins  one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  bar- 
barity: 

Diggon  Darie,  I  bid  her  good*day : 
Or,  Biggoo  her  is,  or  I  minay. 
Dig,  Her  was  her  while  it  was  day-light. 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight. 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject  on  which 
speakers  like  these  exercise  their  eloquence  ?  Will  he  not 
be  somewhat  disappointed,  when  he  finds  them  met  toge- 
th^*  to  condemn  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ? 
Sorely,  at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theology, 
he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  native  language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  aU  ranks  of  persons,  because  persons 
of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country.  It  excludes  not,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  the  characters  necessary  to  be  intro- 
duced, any  elevation  or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas 
only  are  improper,  which,  not  owing  their  original  to  rural 
objects,  are  not  pastoral.  Such  is  the  exclamation  in 
ViigU, 

Nunc  teio  qtiid  tit  Amor,  duris  in  cotibut  ilium 
Itmaruit  aut  Rhcdope,  atU  extremi  Garamantes, 
,   Nee  generis  noetri  puerum,  nee  tanguinit  edunt.    Viko.  Eel.  viii.  44. 

I  know  thee,  Love,  in  deserts  thou  wert  bred. 

And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tygers  fed ; 

Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains.  Dbtden. 

which.  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was   carried  to  still 
greater  impropriety : 

I  know  thee,  Love,  wild  as  the  raging  main. 
More  fierce  than  tygfers  on  the  Libyan  plain ; 
Thou  wert  from  ^Etna's  burning  entrails  torn; 
Begot  in  tempests,  and  in  thunders  bom ! 

Sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground  in  nature, 
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are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem ;  but  in  pastoni 
they  are  particularly  liable  to  censure,  because  it  waats 
that  exaltation  above  common  life,  which  in  tragick  or  he- 
roick  writings  often  reconciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  dario^ 
figures. 

P&storal  being  the  reprueniaiian  of  an  acHan  or  poMgkmp 
ty  its  effects  upon  a  comttry  Itfe,  has  nothing  peculiar  but 
its  confinement  to  rural  imagery,  without  which  it  oeasea 
to  be  pastoral.  This  is  its  true  characteristick^  and  this  it 
cannot  lose  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of  dic- 
tion. The  PoUio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  elevation,  is  a  com- 
position truly  bucolick,  though  rejected  by  the  criticks; 
for  all  the  images  are  either  taken  from  the  country,  or 
from  the  religion  of  the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

The  Silenus  Lb  indeed  of  a  more  disputable  kind,  because^ 
though  ihe  scene  lies  in  the  country,  the  song  being  reli- 
gious and  historical,  had  been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other 
audience  or  place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a 
fiction ;  for  tiie  introduction  of  *a  god  seems  to  imply  the 
golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many  subsequent  trans- 
aetiotts,  and  mentions  Craltus,  the  poef  s  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  poem,  that 
Ae  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  produce  it,,  be  at  least 
not  inconsistent  with  a  country  life,  or  less  likely  to  interest 
those  who  have  retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet, 
tlian  the  more  busy  part  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in  which  the 
speakers,  after  the  slight  mention  of  their  flocks,  fall  to 
complaints  of  errours  in  the  churchy  and  comqptions  in  the 
government,  or  to  lamentations  of  the  death  of  some  illus- 
trious person,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a  shep- 
herd, he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his  hands,  but  can 
make  the  clouds  we^»  and  lilies  wither,  and  the  sheep 
hang  their  heads,  without  art  or  learning,  genius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  Ciaudian's  character  of  his  rustick,  that  he 
computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession  of  consuls,  but  of 
harvests.    Those  who  pass  their  days  in  retreats  distant 
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the  theatres  of  bnaiiiess,  are  alWaj^  least  jikely  to 
their  imagioatioii  with  publidk  affairs* 
The  fiEu^ility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  the  pastoral 
style*  has  incited  many  writers,  from  whom  more  judgment 
might  haye  been  expected,  to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  joy 
wUeh  the  occasion  required  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or 
of  Thyrsis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  must  naturally  be  ex- 
paeted  to  make  way  for  another,  they  have  written  with 
an  utter  disregard  both  of  life  and  nature,  and  filled  their 
produetioDs  with  mythological  allusions,  with  incredible 
fietiCHis,  and  with  sentiments  which  neither  passion  uur  rei^ 
soa  could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  religion 
has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 
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ifiiiiMM  qmiiqvh  medioeriiatem 
J>Uigit,  tuttueant  cb^okti 
SordUfua  teeti,  caret  invidendd 

Sobriui  auU,  Hon.  lib.  i.  Ode  iv.  10. 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain,        , 

Securely  views  the  niia'd  cell. 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell ; 

And  in  himself  serendy  great, 

Declines  an  envied  room  of  state.  Francis. 

Amovg  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagination  have 
drawn  between  the  natural  and  mpral  state  of  the  world, 
it  has  been  observed  that  happiness,  as  well  as  virtue, 
consists  in  mediocrity ;  that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  ne« 
eessaiy,  even  to  him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass 
Ihroo^  the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  that 
tke  ndddle  path  is  the  road  of  security,  on  either  side  of 
wiich  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  but  the  precipices 
of  ruin. 

Urns  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  lindian,  fUxfov  Hfiffrov, 
MmbocrUy  it  best,  has  been  long  considered  as  an  universal 
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principle,  extended  tlHMKigh  the  whole  compass  of  life  and 
nature.  The  experience  of  every  age  seems  to  have  given 
it  new  confirmation,  and  to  shew  that  nothing,  however 
specious  or  alluring,  is  pursued  with  propriety,  or  enjoyed 
with  safety,  beyond  certain  limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be  considered 
as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all  terrestrial  advantages^ 
are  found,  when  they  exceed  the  middle  point,  to  draw  the 
possessor  into  many  calamities,  easily  avoided  by  others 
that  have  been  less  bountifully  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by  having* 
been  too  willing  to  set  their  beauty  to  shew ;  and  others, 
though  not  with  equal  guilt  or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp 
remorse,  languishing  in  decay,  neglect,  and  obscurity,  for 
having  rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too  high  a  price. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be  thought  to  de- 
serve much  regard,  very  few  sighs  would  be  vented  for 
eminent  and  superlative  elegance  of  form ;  "  for  beautiful 
women,"  says  he,  "  are  seldom  of  any  great  accomplish-- 
ments,  because  they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
life,  and  requisite  in  yet  a  greater  measure  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  thing  illustrious  or  distinguished;  yet 
even  these,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  conse- 
quences, are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They  that  fre- 
quent the  chambers  of  the  sick  will  generally  find  the 
sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn  maladies,  among  them 
whom  confidence  of  the  force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed 
to  negligence  and  irregularity ;  and  that  superfluity  of 
strength,  which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  efiect  than 
that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and  anguish. 

These  gifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always  blessings  in 
themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  to  him 
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tibat  gives  them ;  since*  they  are»  in  their  regular  and  legiti- 
nate  effects,  prodactiye  of  happiness,  and  prove  pismicious 
only  by  volnntary  corruption  or  idle  negligence.  And  as 
there  is  litde  dan  er  of  pursuing  them  with  too  much 
ardour  or  anxiety,  because  no  skill  or  diligence  can  hope 
to  procure  them,  the  uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon 
our  lives  is  mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value, 
bat  to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the  want 
of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  those  who  do  not  enough 
suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor  consider  how  much  less  is 
the  calamity  of  not  possessing  great  powers,  than  of  not 
using  them  aright. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to  others,  there 
is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of  our  endeavours  as 
riches,  nor  any  thing  more  eagerly  or  constantly  desired. 
Poverty  is  an  evil  always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.  Some  degree  of 
riches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may  be  exempt  from 
the  gripe  of  necessity ;  when  this  purpose  is  once  attained, 
we  naiturally  wish  for  more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regarded 
with  so  much  horrour,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  us;  as  he  that  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the  paw  of  a 
savage,  will  not  be  at  rest  till  they  are  parted  by  some 
barrier,  which  may  take  away  all  possibility  of  a  second 
attack. 

To  tins  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  indulged, 
Cleobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to  extend  his  medi- 
ocrity. But  it  almost  always  happens,  that  the  man  who 
grows  rich,  changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants 
by  some  new  measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him,  bends  his  endeavours  to  overtake  those 
whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  of  gratifying  his 
appetites  increases  their  demands;  a  thousand  wishes 
crowd  in  upon  him,  importunate  to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity 
and  ambition  open  prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow 
wider,  as  they  are  more  contemplated. 
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Thus  in  time  wanttis  enlmged  nithoat  bounds ;  an  eagtr* 
neiB  for  increase  of  possessions  deluges  the  soul,  and  we 
sink  into  the  gfolphs  of  insatiability,  only  because  we  do 
not  sufficiently  consider,  that  all  real  need  is  very  aoaa 
supplied,  and  all  real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  pre- 
cluded; that  the  claims  of  vanity,  being  without  limits, 
must  be  denied  at  last ;  and  that  the  pain  of  repressing 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  compliance. 

Whosoever  shall  look  heedfully  upon  those  who  are 
eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their  c<mdition  sack 
as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue, 
to  obtain  it  For  all  that  great  weidth  generally  gives 
above  a  moderate  fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  fireaks  of 
caprice,  and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  a 
quicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  large  circle  of  vdnp- 
tuottsness. 

There  is  one  reason,  seldom  remarked,  which  makes 
riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth  is  very  frequently 
the  occasion  of  poverty.  He  whom  the  wantonness  of 
abundance  has  once  softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglect  ct 
his  affairs ;  and  he  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negli- 
gent, is  not  far  from  being  poor.  He  will  soon  be  involved 
in  perfriexities,  which  his  inexperience  will  render  unsop^ 
mountaUe ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to  those  whose  interest  it 
is  that  he  should  be  more  distressed,  and  will  be  at  last 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  for- 
tunes in  decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  by  a  long  con* 
tinuance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Baschid,  two  neighbouring 
shepherds,  faint  with  thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundary 
of  their  grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  panting  round 
them,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed  for  water.  On 
a  sudden  the  air  was  becalmed,  the  birds  ceased  to  chop, 
and  the  flocks  to  bleat.  They  turned  their  eyes  every  way, 
and  saw  a  being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  throng  the 
valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his  nearer  approach  to  be 
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tte  Genius  of  Distrilmtioti.  In  one  hand  he  held  the 
flheaYos  of  plenty,  and  in  the  other  the  sabre  of  destniction. 
Hie  sh^herds  stood  tremUing,  and  vonld  haye  retired  be- 
fore him ;  but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentle  as  the 
breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among  the  spices  of  Sabaoa; 
"  Fly  not  from  your  benefactor,  children  of  the  dust!  I  am 
come  to  offer  you  gifts,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  make 
vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and  water  I  will  bestow ; 
let  me  know  with  how  much  you  will  be  satisfied  :  speak 
not  rashly ;  consider,  that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by 
the  body,  excess  is  no  less  dangerous  than  scarcity.  When 
jou  remember  the  pain  of  thirst,  do  not  forget  the  danger 
of  suffocation.     Now,  Hamet,  tell  me  your  request.'* 

**  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  Hamet,  ''let 
thine  eye  pardon  my  confusion,  I  entreat  a  little  brook, 
which  in  summer  shall  never  be  dry,  and  in  winter  never 
overflow.'*  "  It  is  granted,"  replies  the  Genius ;  and  im- 
mediately he  opened  the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  foun- 
tain bubbling  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its  rills  over 
the  meadows;  the  flowers  renewed  their  fragrance,  the 
irees  spread  a  greener  foliage,  and  the  flocks. and  herds 
(juenched  their  thirst. 

Then  taming  to  Raschid,  the  Genius  invited  him  like- 
wiM  to  offer  his  petition.  "  I  request,"  says  Baschid, 
**  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges  through  my  grounds,  widi 
all  his  waters,  and  aU  their  inhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck 
with  the  greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  not  made  the  same 
petition  before  him  ;  when  the  Grenius  spoke,  **  Rash  man, 
be  not  insatiable  !  remember,  to  thee  that  is  nothing  which 
thou  canst  not  use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than 
the  wants  of  Hamet?"  Raschid  repeated  his  desire,  and 
{rfeased  himself  with  the  mean  appearance  •  that  Hamet 
would  make  in  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  Genius  then  retired  towards  the  river,  and  the 
two  shepherds  stood  waiting  the  event.  As  Raschid  was 
looking  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sudden  was 
heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found  by  the  mighty 
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stream  that  the  fnounds  of  the  Ganges  were  broken.  The 
flood  rolled  forward  into  the  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plaate- 
tions  were  torn  up,  his  flocks  overwhelmed,  he  was  swepf 
away  before  it,. and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 
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Infelix mdU  bene  wupta  marito,  Ausonxus,  E^.  Her.  30. 

Unblest,  still  doom'd  to  wed  with  miaeiy. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  frequent! j  the 
subject  of  compassion  to  medical  writers,  because  their 
constitution  of  body  is  such,  that  every  state  of  life  brings 
its  peculiar  diseases :  they  are  placed,  according  to  the  pro- 
verb, between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other  choice 
than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and  whether  they  em- 
brace marriage,  or  determine  upon  a  single  life,  are  ex- 
posed, in  consequence  of  their  choice,  to  sickness,  misery, 
and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  great  a  degree  of  natural 
infelicity  might  not  be  increased  by  adventitious  and  arti- 
ficial miseries ;  and  that  beings,  whose  beauty  we  cannot 
behold  without  admiration,  and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot 
contemplate  without  tenderness,  might  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however  it  has 
happened,  the  custom  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  them,  though  it 
does  not  appear  but  they  had  themselves  an  equal  share  in 
its  establishment ;  and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance,  and  by  con- 
sequence  of  great  authority,  seem  to  have  almost  excluded 
them  from  content,  in  whatsoever  condition  they  shall  pass 
their  lives. 

If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  continue  in  that 
state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  place  happiness  most 
in  their  own  power,  they  seldom  give  those  that  frequent 
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their  conyersation  any  exalted  notioDs  of  the  blessing  of 
liberty;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  see  with 
what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heedless  females  rush 
into  slavery,  or  with  what  absurd  vanity  the  married  ladies 
boast  the  change  of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  he- 
roines who  endeavour  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  their 
sex ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  like  barren  countries 
they  are  free,  only  because  they  were  never  thought  to  de- 
serve the  trouble  of  a  conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sin- 
cerity is  not  always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their 
contempt  of  men ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally  appear 
to  have  some  great  and  incessant  cause  of  uneasiness,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  at  last  been  persuaded,  by  power- 
ful rhetoricians,  to  try  the  life  which  they  bad  so  long 
contemned,  and  put  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when 
they  least  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience  which  the 
ladies  discover  in  a  virgin  state,  I  shall  perhaps  take  some 
other  occasion  to  exa^mine.  That  it  is  not  to  be  envied  for 
its  happiness,  appears  from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is 
avoided ;  from  the  opinion  universally  prevalent  among  the 
sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but  because  she  is 
not  invited  to  forsake  it ;  from  the  disposition  always  shewn 
to  treat  old  maids  as  the  refuse  bf  the  world ;  and  from  the 
willingness  with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  by  those 
whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to  judge  at  leisure, 
and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it  is  much 
easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  than  embracing.  Mar- 
riage, though  a  certain  security  from  the  reproach  and  soli- 
citude of  antiquated  virginity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ducted, many  disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from 
the  pleasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  afibrd,  if 
pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  shared,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  sufier  under 
conjugal  vexations,  are  to  be  considered  with  great  pity, 
because  their  husbands  are  often  not  taken  by  them  as  ob* 
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jectg  of  affection^  bat  foreed  upon  tbem  by  aatbority  and 
▼iolenee,  or  by  pemiasion  and  importanity»  equally  rcmmt- 
lem  when  urged  by  those  whom  they  have  been  always  tte- 
cnstomed  to  reverence  and  obey ;  and  it  very  seldom  m^ 
pears  that  fliose  who  are  thus  despotick  in  the  disposal  of 
their  children,  pay  any  regard  to  their  domestick  smd  per* 
sonal  felicity,  or  think  it  so  much  to  be  inquired  whetKer 
they  irill  be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenw^on  of  this  crime,  wldck 
parents,  not  in  ^y  other  respect  to  be  numbered  with  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  frequently  commit,  that,  in  their  estiDi»* 
tion,  riches  and  happiness  are  equivalent  terms.  Tbej 
have  passed  their  lives  with  no  other  wish  than  of  adding' 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  and  imagine 
the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently  considered, 
they  have  secured  her  a  large  jointure,  and  given  her 
sonable  expectations  of  living  in  the  midst  of  those  jii 
sures  with  which  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  aolno- 
ing  their  age. 

There  is  an  oeconomical  oracle  received  among  the  pra* 
dential  part  of  the  world,  which  advises  fathers  to  marry 
their  daughters^  lest  they  should  wuurry  thewisdves;  by 
which  I  suppose  it  is  implied,  that  women  left  to  their  own 
conduct  generally  unite  themselves  with  such  partners  as 
can  contribute  very  little  to  their  felicity.  Who  was  die 
author  of  this  maxim,  or  with  what  intention  it  was  origi* 
nally  uttered,  I  have  not  yet  discovered ;  but  imagine  tinit 
however  solemnly  it  may  be  transmitted,  or  however  im- 
plicitly received,  it  can  confer  no  authority  which  nature 
has  denied ;  it  cannot  license  Titius  to  be  unjust,  lest  Caia 
should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  right  to  imprison  for  life, 
lest  liberty  should  be  ill  employed. 

That  the  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  imputations 
which  mig^t  naturally  produce  edicts  not  much  in  their 
favour,  must  be  coirfessed  by  their  warmest  advocates; 
and  I  have  indeed  seldom  observed  that  when  the  tendel^ 
ness  or  virtue  of  their  parents  has  preserved  them  firom 
f<Mrced  marriage,  and  left  them  at  large  to  chuse  their  own 
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ptA  m  tlie  Imbyrinth  of  life,  they  have  made  any  great  ad- 
vantage of  their  liberty :  they  commonly  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  ittdependance  to  trifle  away  youth  and  lode  their 
bioom  in  a  hurry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  a  succession 
too  quick  to  leaTe  room  for  any  settled  reflection ;  they  see 
&e  w<»id  without  gaining  experience,  and  at  last  regulate 
Aeir  choice  by  pnotiTes  trifling  as  those  of  a  girl,  or  mer- 
cenary as  those  of  a  miser. 

Melanthea  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
with  a  very  lai^  fortune,  and  with  the  reputation  of  a 
much  larger ;  she  was  therefore  followed  and  caressed  by 
many  men  of  rank,  and  by  some  of  understanding ;  but 
having  an  insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at 
febare,  fiom  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres,  visits, 
assemblies,  and  masquerades,  to  attend  seriously  to  any 
proposal,  but  was  still  impatient  for  a  new  flatterer,  and 
neglected  marriage  as  always  in  her  power ;  till  in  time 
her  admirers  fell  away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgusted 
at  her  folly,  or  offended  by  her  inconstancy ;  she  heard  of 
concerts  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  was  more  than 
once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly  for  want  of  a  partner. 
In  this  distress,  chance  threw  in  her  way  Philotryphus,  a 
man  vain,  glittering,  and  thoughtless  as  herself,  who  had 
q>ent  a  small  fortune  in  equipage  and  dress,  and  was 
shining  in  the  last  suit  for  which  his  tailor  would  give  him 
credit.     He  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his 
extravagance  by  marriage,  and  therefore  soon  paid  his 
court  to  Melanthea,  who  after  some  weeks  of  insensibility 
saw  him  at  a  ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  by  his  perform- 
ance, in  a  minuet.   They  married;  but  a  man  cannot  always 
dance,  and  Philotryphus  had  no  other  method  of  pleasing; 
however,  as  neither  was  in  any  g^at  deg^e  vicious,  they 
live  together  with  no  other  unhappiness,  than  vacuity  of 
mind,  and  that  tastelessness  of  life,  which  proceeds  from  a 
satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  and  an  utter  inability  to  fill 
their  place  by  nobler  employments.     As  they  have  known 
the  fashionable  world  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their 
notions  of  all  those  subject  on  which  they  ever  speak,  and 
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being  able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas  of  each  other,  are 
not  much  inclined  to  conversation,  bat  very  often  join  in 
one  wish,  **  That  they  could  sleep  more,  and  think  less.*" 

Argyris,  after  having  refused  a  thousand  offers,  at  last 
consented  to  marry  Cotylus,  the  younger  brother  of  a  duke, 
a  man  without  elegance  of  mien,  beauty  of  person,  or  force 
of  understanding ;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not 
always  forbear  allusions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  how  cheaply 
she  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so  illustrious  a  family. 
His  conduct  from  the  hour  of  his  marriage  has  been  insuf- 
ferably tyrannical,  nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than 
what  arises  from  his  desire  that  be^  appearance  may  not 
disgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  he  always 
orders  that  she  should  be  gaily  dressed,  and  splendidly  at- 
tended ;  and  she  has,  among  all  her  mortifications,  the  hap- 
piness to  take  place  of  her  eldest  sister. 
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'Nee  dieett  our  ego  amieum 


Offendam  in  nugU  f  Hit  nugit  ieria  dueint 

In  tnala  derieum  temel,  Hor.  An.  PocU  450. 

Nor  say,  for  trifles  why  should  I  ^please 

The  man  I  bve  1  For  trifles  such  as  these 

To  serious  mischiefs  lead  the  man  I  love. 

If  once  the  flatterer's  ridicule  he  prove.        Francis. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genus  irriiaiikf 
a  generation  very  easily  put  out  of  temper,  and  that  they 
seldom  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  their  irascibility  upon  the 
slightest  attack  of  criticism,  or  the  most  gentle  or  modest 
offer  of  advice  and  information. 

Writers  being  best  acquainted  with  one  another,  have 
represented  this  character  as  prevailing  among  men  of 
literature,  which  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  worid  would 
have  shewn  them  to  be  diffused  through  all  human  nature, 
to  mingle  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  and  desire 
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of  pniae,  and  to  discover  its  effects  with. greater  or  less 
restraint,  and  under  disguises  more  or  less  artful,  in  all 
places  and  all  conditions. 

The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  observed, 
because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick.  Their  enmities  are  incited  by  applauses  from 
their  parties,  and  prolonged  by  treacherous  encouragement 
for  general  diversion;  and  when  the  contest  happens  to  rise 
high  between  men  of  genius  and  learning,  its  memory 
is  continued  for  the  same  reason  as  its  vehemence  was 
at  first  promoted,  because  it  gratifies  the  malevolence 
or  curiosity  of  readers,  and  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life 
with  amusement  and  laughter.  The  personal  disputes, 
therefore,  of  rivals  in  wit  are  sometimes  transmitted  to 
posterity,  when  the  grudges  and  heart-burnings  of  men 
less  conspicuous,  though  carried  on  with  equal  bitterness, 
and  productive  of  greater  evils,  are  exposed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  only  whom  they  nearly  affect,  and  suffered 
to  pass  off  and  be  forgotten  among  common  and  casual 
transactions. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  fault  or  folly 
produces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our  pride,  and 
will  regularly  be  more  acrimonious  as  pride  is  more  imme- 
diately the  principle  of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we 
wish  to  imagine  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  be 
displeased  to  have  our  claims  to  reputation  disputed ;  and 
more  displeased,  if  the  accomplishment  be  such  as  can 
expect  reputation  only  for  its  reward.  For  this  reason  it 
is  common  to  find  men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insinu- 
ations to  the  disadvantage  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals;  and  of 
women  it  has  been  always  known,  that  no  censure  wounds 
so  deeply,  or  rankles  so  long,  as  that  which  charges  them 
with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequently  fill  their  imaginations  with  trifiing 
pursuits,  and  please  themselves  most  with  things  of  small 
importance,  I  have  often  known  very  severe  and  lasting 
malevolence  excited  by  unlucky  censures,  which  would 

o2 
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have  fallen  withoat  any  effect,  had  they  not  happened  to 
wound  a  part  remarkably  tender.  Gnstulus,  who  valued 
himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disinherited  his  eldest 
son  for  telling  him  that  the  tnne,  which  he  was  then  com- 
mending, was  the  same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day 
before  as  not  fit  to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his  kind- 
ness from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  always  considered  as 
the  most  promising  genius  of  the  age,  for  happening  to 
praise  in  his  presence  the  graceful  horsemanship  of  Marius. 
And  Fortunio,  when  he  was  privy  counsellor,  procured  a 
clerk  to  be  dismissed  from  one  of  the  publick  offices,  in 
which  he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  assiduity,  because 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was  another  man  in 
the  kingdom  on  whose  skill  at  billiards  he  would  lay  his 
money  against  Fortiinio's. 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one  house, 
and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endearments  of  infancy 
together.  They  entered  upon  life  at  the  same  time,  and 
continued  their  confidence  and  friendship  ;  consulted  each 
other  in  every  change  of  their  dress,  and  every  admission 
of  a  new  lover ;  thought  every  diversion  more  entertaimng 
whenever  it  happened  that  both  were  present,  and  when 
separated  justified  the  conduct,  and  celebrated  the  ex- 
cellencies, of  one  another.  Such  was  their  intimacy,  and 
such  their  fidelity;  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when 
Floretta  took  one  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they  were 
consulting  upon  new  clothes,  ti»  advise  her  friend  not  to 
dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her  that  her  performance 
the  year  before  had  not  answered  the  expectation  which 
her  other  accomplishments  had  raised.  Felicia  commended 
her  sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution ;  but  told 
her  that  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and  was  in  vary 
little  concern  what  the  men  might  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, but  that  if  her  appearance  gave  her  dear  Floretta  any 
uneasiness,  she  would  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  no- 
thing left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity  and 
affection,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  they 
parted  with  mor^  than  usual  fondness.   They  still  continued 
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to  Yuit,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Felicia  was  more* 
pnoctoal  than  before,  and  often  declared  how  high  a  value 
she  put  upon  sincerity,  how  much  she  thought  that  good- 
ness to  be  esteemed  which  would  venture  to  admonish  a 
fnend  of  an  errour,  and  with  what  gratitude  advice  was  to 
be  rec^ved,  even  when  it  might  happen  to  proceed  from 
mistake. 

In  a  few  months  Felicia,  with  great  seriousness,  told 
Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was  such  as  gave  charms 
to  whatever  she  did,  and  her  qualifications  so  extensive, 
that  she  could  not  fail  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet 
she  thought  herself  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to 
inform  her,  that  if  ever  she  betrayed  want  of  judgment, 
it  was  by  too  frequent  compliance  with  solicitations  to  sing, 
for  that  her  manner  was  somewhat  ungraceful,  and  her 
voice  had  no  great  compass.  It  is  true,  says  Floretta, 
when  I  sung  three  nights  ago  at  lady  Sprightly's,  I  was. 
hoarse  with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whether  I  am  liked.  How- 
ever, my  dear  Felicia*s  kindness  is  not  the  less,  and  I  shall 
always  think  myself  happy  in  so  true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  without  mu-' 
tual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declarations  of  confidence, 
but  went  soon  after  into  the  country  to  visit  their  relations. 
When  they  came  back,  they  were  prevailed  on,  by  the> 
importunity  of  new  acquaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  and  had  frequent  ocoafflon,  when 
they  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which  they  were  placed,- 
and  the  uncertainty  which  each  experienced  of  finding  the* 
other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships  dissolved, 
by  such  openness  and  sincerity  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment' 
of  our  own  approbation,  or  recal  us  to  the  remembrance  of - 
those  failings  which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 
correct. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that  he  who  is 
offended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of  the  fault,  and  resents 
the  admonition  as  a  false  charge ;  for  perhaps  it  is  most 
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natural  to  be  enraged^  when  there  is  the  strongest  oonvic- 
tion  of  our  own  guilt  While  we  can  easily  defend  our  ch&- 
racter,  we  are  no  more  distui1)ed  at  an  accusation,  tibanire 
are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer  ; 
and  whose  attack,  therefore,  will  bring  us  honour  withoat 
danger.  But  when  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  resent- 
ment and  revenge,  either  because  he  hoped  that  the  fault 
of  which  he  was  conscious  had  escaped  the  notice  of  others ; 
or  that  his  friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and 
extenuation,  and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other  yir- 
tues ;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to  need  advice, 
or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with  reproach :  or,  because 
we  cannot  feel  without  pain  those  reflections  roused  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when  pain 
has  produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe,  that 
it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  others,  rather  than  on  himself  f 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  whatever  be  its 
immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and  generally  so  keen,  that 
very  few  have  magnanimity  sufficient  for  the  practice  of 
a  duty,  which,  above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to 
hardships  and  persecutions ;  yet  friendship  without  it  is  of 
very  little  value  since  the  great  use  of  so  close  an  intimacy 
is,  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded  and  encouraged,  and 
our  vices  repressed  in  their  first  appearance  by  timely 
detection  and  salutary  remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  I^vidence,  that  nothing  truly  valuable 
shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but  with  difficulty 
and  danger.  He  that  hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is 
to  be  gained  from  unrestrained  communication,  must  some- 
times hazard,  by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to  preserve  it  pure 
from  all  mixture  of  interest  or  vanity ;  to  forbear  admoni- 
tion or  reproof,  when  our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are 
incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  de- 
sire of  shewing  our  discernment,  or  gratifying  our  own 
pride  by  the  mortification  of  another.    It  is  not  indeed  cer- 
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tain,  that  the  most  refined  caution  will  find  a  proper  time 
for  bringing  a  man  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  failings, 
or  the  most  zealous  benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that 
judgment,  by  which  they  are  detected ;  but  he  who  endea- 
Tonis  only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  reproves,  will 
always  have  either  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  or  deserv- 
ing kindness ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  benefits  his  friend,  and  if 
he  fells,  he  has  at  least  the  consciousness  that  he  suffers  for 
only  doing  well.    . 


^»»>»#^»»»»#>»#»»o^«^»»#^^<i» 


N«.  41.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1750. 


NuUa  reeardanti  lux  at  ingrata,  gravitqve : 

Nulla  iubit  cujut  turn  mtminitMe  veUt. 
AmpUat  trtatit  tpatium  nbi  vir  bonus :  hoe  at 

FiMr*  bii,  vUd  pota  jniorejrui.  Mart.  tib.  z*  £pig.  23* 

No  day's  remembnnce  shall  the  good  regret. 

Nor  wish  one  bitter  moment  to  forget: 

They  stretch  the  limits  of  this  narrow  span  ; 

And,  by  enjoyiog,  live  past  life  again.  F.  Lewis. 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  objects  ade- 
quate to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  frequently  are  we  in 
want  of  present  pleasure  or  employment,  that  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for 
supplemental  satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacuities  of  our 
being*  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or  anticipation 
of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  searching  on 
every  side  for  matter  on  which  the  attention  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  a  strong  proof  of  the  superior  and  celestial  na- 
ture of  the  soul  of  man.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  other  creatures  have  higher  faculties,  or  more  exten- 
sive capacities,  than  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or 
their  species,  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully  em- 
ployed, or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without  employment, 
to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or  pleasures,  and  to  have 
no  exuberance  of  understanding  to  lay  out  upon  curiosity 
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or  eapike,  bat  to  have  their  miiidfl  exactly  adapted  to  thrir 
bodies,  with  few  other  ideas  than  such  as  corporal  pain  or 
pleasure  impresses  upon  them. 

Of  memoiy,  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  human  seal,  and  which  has  so  much  influence 
upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a  smaU  portion  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  animal  world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with 
which  the  dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  young,  propor- 
tionate to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  caress,  the 
duity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence  with 
they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for  their  offspring,  when 
it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not,  in  appearance,  less  than  that 
of  a  human  parent ;  but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  veiy 
soon  forgotten,  and,  after  a  short  absence,  if  brought  again, 
wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any  thing 
ence  out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and  scarce  any  power 
of  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  and  regulating 
f  their  conclusions  from  experience,  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  that  their  intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfec- 
tion. The  sparrow  that  was  hatched  last  spring  makes  her 
first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  same  materials,  and 
with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  following  year ;  and  the  hen 
conducts  and  shelters  her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all 
the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex  any  thing 
that  is  plain  to  common  understandings,  how  reason  differs 
from  instinct ;  and  Prior  has  with  no  great  propriety  made 
Solomon  himself  declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  the 
foots  ignorance,  and  the  pedanfs  pride.  To  give  an  accu- 
rate answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  terms  are  not  com* 
pletely  imderstood,  is  impossible ;  we  do  not  know  in  what 
either  reason  or  instinct  consists,  and  therefore  cannot  teil 
with  exactness  how  they  differ;  but  surely  he  that  con- 
templates a  ship  and  a  bird's  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impressed  at  once, 
and  continued  through  all  the  progressive  descents  of  the 
species,  without  variation  or  improvement;  and  that  the 
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otter  18  the  result  of  experiments,  c<Mnpared  with  experi- 
aMmts,  has  growoy  by  accumulated  obseryation»  from  less 
to  greater  excellence,  and  exhibits  the  collective  know- 
le^e  of  different  ages  and  various  professions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power  which 
pbices  those  images  before  the  mind  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment IS  to  be  exercised,  and  which  treasures  up  the  deter- 
minations that  are  once  passed,  as  the  rules  of  future  ac- 
tion, or  gvounds  of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which  may  be 
said  to  place  us  in  the  class  of  moral  agents.  If  we  were 
to  act  only  in  consequence  of  some  immediate  impulse, 
and  receive  no  direction  from  intemial  motives  of  choice, 
we  should  be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality, 
without  power  or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  prefer  one 
thing  to  another,  because  we  could  make  no  comparison 
but  of  objects  which  might  both  hi^pen  to  be  present. 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  our  progress  in  rational  inquiries,  but  many 
other  intellectual  pleasures.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  we 
can  be  said  to  enjoys  is  past  or  future;  the  present  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to 
be  present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and  is  only 
known  to  have  existed  by  the  effects  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind. The  greatest  part  of  our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  firom 
the  view  before  or  behind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  misera* 
hie,  according  as  we  are  affected  by  the  survey  of  our  life, 
or  our  prospect  of  future  existence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us  that  we  cannot  take  the  whole  concatenation 
into  our  view,  we  have  generally  power  enough  over  our 
imagination  to  turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  pro- 
mise ourselves  riches,  honours,  and  delights,  without  intcfr- 
mingling  those  vexations  and  anxieties,  with  which  all  hu- 
man enjojrments  are  polluted.  If  fear  breaks  in  on  one 
nde,  and  alarms  us  with  dangers  and  disappointments,  we 
can  call  in  hope  on  the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards, 
and  escapes,  and  victories ;  so  that  we  are  seldom  without 
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means  of  palKatiiig  remote  eyils,  and  can  generaUy  aoolk 
eurselyes  to  tranqnUlity,  whenerer  any  troublesome  pie- 
sage  happens  to  attack  as. 

It  is,  dierefore,  I  beUeve,  much  more  common  for  the 
solitary  and  thooghtfnl  to  amuse  themselyes  with  schemes 
of  the  future,  than  reyiews  of  the  past.  For  the  futuie 
is  pliant  and  ductile^  and  will  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong 
fancy  into  any  form.  But  the  images  which  memory  pre- 
sents are  of  a  stubborn  and  untractable  nature,  the  c4>jects 
of  remembrance  have  already  existed,  and  left  their  signa- 
ture behind  them  impressed  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy 
all  attempts  of  rasure  or  of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  from  memory  aie 
less  arbitrary,  they  are  more  solid,  and  are,  indeed,  the  only 
joys  which  we  can  call  our  own.  Whatever  we  have  once 
reposited,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  in  the  sacred  treasure  i^ 
the  past,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence,  nor 
can  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or  another^s  malice : 

Nan  tamin  irriium 
QiMwIcttfifiw  retro  $ft,  efficiet ;  tMjiM 
Diffinget,  infectumque  reddet, 

Quod  fugietu  aemel  hora  vexit,        Hon.  lib.  iii.  Ode  29. 43. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 

The  joys  I  have  possess'd  in  spite  of  fate  are  mine. 

Not  Heav'n  itself  upon  the  past  has  pow'r. 

But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour.    Dktdsn. 

There  is  certainly  no  grater  happiness  than  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed,  to 
trace  our  own  progvess  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  as 
excite  neither  shame  nor  sorrow.  life,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  done  or  suffered  to  distinguish  one  day  from  an- 
other, is  to  him  that  has  passed  it,  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
except  that  he  is  conscious  how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the 
great  deposit  of  his  Creator.  life,  made  memorable  by 
crimes,  and  diversified  through  its  several  periods  by  wick- 
edness, is  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed  only  with 
horrour  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  us  in 
the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to  arise  from  the  effect. 
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as  wen  or  ill  applied,  it  must  have  upon  the  time  to 
come ;  for  though  its  actual  existence  be  inconceivably 
short,  yet  its  effects  are  unlimited ;  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  consequences, 
either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage,  through  all  eternity, 
and  g>ve  us  reason  to  remember  it  for  ever,  with  anguish 
or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  whicb  memory  seems  particularly 
to  claim  predominance  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
is  our  declining  age.  It  has  been  remarked  by  former 
writers,  that  old  men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily 
into  recitals  of  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of  persons 
known  to  them  in  their  youth.  -  When  we  approach  the 
verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more  eminently  true ; 

ViiM  tumma  hrevis  tpem  not  vetat  inehoare  longam.   Hob.  lib.  i.  Ode  4.  15. 

life's  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares. 

And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyondthy  years.         Crk£ch. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vicissitudes  in 
our  favour ;  the  changes  which  are  to  happen  in  the  world 
will  come  too  late  for  our  aoconunodation ;  and  those  who 
have  no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  state 
is  painful  and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn  their  thoughts 
back  to  try  what  retrospect  will  afford.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  the  care  of  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours 
with  comfort,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas, 
as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which  is  to 
depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acquired. 


'p€tit§  hine,ju9eiu$qu«  ienesque 


Finem  animo  e§rtum,  miimsfiM  viatica  curts. 

Seek  here,  ye  yoong,  the  anchor  of  yonr  mind ; 

Here,  siUTring  age,  a  bless'd  provision  find.        Elpuinston. 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  ourselves,  with 
the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  however  vicious,  appease 
our  consciences  with  intentions  of  repentance ;  but  the  time 
comes  at  last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  from  recollection,  and 
virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recollect  with  pleasure. 
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MtJkt  tarda  fluuHt  mgrataqMS  tempara,  Hor.  lib.  i.  EpUt  1. 15. 

How  heavily  my  time  revoWei  along.  Elpbinston. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
MB.  RAXBLBB, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings,  and  there- 
fore very  frequently  lay  your  papers  aside  before  I  have  read 
them  thjTongh ;  yet  I  cannot  but  confess  that,  by  slow  de- 
grees, yon  have  raised  my  opinion  of  your  understanding, 
and  that,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  reg^ard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those  whom  I 
sometimes  make  happy  with  opportunities  to  fill  my  tea-pot, 
or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall  therefore  chuse  you  for  the  con- 
fidant of  my  distresses,  and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  conquering  or  escaping  them,  though  I 
never  expect  from  you  any  of  that  softness  and  pliancy, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a  companion  for  the 
ladies :  as,  in  the  place  where  I  now  am,  I  have  recourse 
to  the  mastiff  for  protection^  though  I  have  no  intention  of 
making  him  a  lap-dog^ 

My  mamma  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  more  numerous 
and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her  house  than  any  other 
person  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from 
my  earliest  infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  have  heard  of  little  else  than  messages,  visits, 
playhouses,  and  balls ;  of  the  awkwardness  of  one  woman, 
and  the  coquetry  of  another ;  the  charming  convenience  of 
some  rising  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  playing  a  new  game, 
the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the  dresses  of  a  court- 
night.  I  knew  before  I  was  ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every 
one  of  my  acquaintance  was  entitled ;  and  wa^  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vivacity,  the 
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stated  and  estabHshed  aiuwer  to  every  compIimMit;  so  that 
I  was  very  soon  celebrated  as  a  wit  apd  a  beauty,  and  bad 
beard  before  I  was  tbirteen  all  that  is  ever  said  to  a  yomig 
lady.  My  motber  was  generous  to  so  uncommon  a  deg^ree 
as  to  be  pleased  witb  my  advance  into  life,  and  allowed 
me,  witbout  enyy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  tbe  same  bappiness 
witb  herself;  though  most  women  about  her  own  age  were 
Tery  angry  to  see  young  girls  so  forward,  and  many  fine 
gentlemen  told  her  bow  cruel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
upon  mankind,  and  to  tyrannize  oyer  them  at  the  same 
time  with  her  own  charms,  and  those  of  her  daughter. 

I  have  now  lived  two-and-twenty  years,  and  ba.ve  passed 
of  each  year  nine  months  in  town,  and  three  at  Richmond; 
so  that  my  time  has  been  spent  uniformly  in  tbe  same 
company,  and  the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has 
introduced  new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of  the  gay 
world  have  afforded  new  successions  of  wits  and  beaux. 
However,  my  mother  is  so  good  an  economist  of  plear 
sure,  that  I  have  no  spare  hours  upon  my  hands;  for  every 
morning  brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every  night  is 
hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our  appearance 
at  different  places,  and  of  being  with  one  lady  at  tbe  opera, 
and  with  another  at  tbe  card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  schemes  of  felicity 
for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  pay  a  visit 
to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote  county.  As*  you  know  the  chief 
conversation  of  all  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a 
communication  of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be  passed 
till  winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  barrenness  of  our 
topicks,  to  relate  the  pleasures  that  were  in  store  for  me, 
to  describe  my  uncle*s  seat,  with  the  park  and  gardens, 
the  charming  walks  and  beautiful  waterfalls ;  pnd  every 
one  told  me  how  much  she  envied  me,  and  what  satis- 
faction she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation -of  the  same 
kind. 

As  we  are  all  credulous  in  oui;  own  favour,  and  willing 
to  imagine  some  latent  satisfactipn  in  any  thing  which  we 
have  not  experienced,  I  will  confess  to  you,  without  re- 
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against  existencey  nor  called  upon  the  destimefl  to  cut  oiy 
thread ;  but  I  have  sincerely  resolved  not  to  condemA  my- 
self to  such  another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  my- 
self with  happiness.  Yet  I  have  heard,  Mr.  RamUer,  of 
those  who  never  thought  themselves  so  much  at  ease  as  m 
solitude,  and  cannot  but  suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other 
my  own  fault,  that,  without  great  pain,  either  of  mind  cr 
body,  I  am  thus  weary  of  myself:  that  the  current  of  youth 
stagnates,  and  that  I  am  lang^hing  in  a  dead  calm,  f<Mr 
want  of  some  external  impulse.  I  shall  therefore  think 
you  a  benefactor  to  our  sex,  if  you  will  teach  me  the  art 
of  living  alone ;  for  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  ladies,  who  aflect  to  talk  with  ecstasies  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  are  in  reality,  like  me,  longing 
for  the  winter,  and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  them- 
selves by  company  and  diversion. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours, 

EUPHBLIA. 
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Flumine  perpgtuo  torreta  ioUt  aeriut  ire* 
Sed  Unmen  h^e  brwit  at,  ilia  perennis  aqua,  Otio.  Rem.  651. 

In  coane  impetuous  soon  the  torrent  dries. 

The  brook  a  constant  peaceful  stream  supplies.  F.  Lawis. 

It  is  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  body,  and  the  original  of  those  diseases 
by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  every  man  comes  into  the 
world  morbid,  that  there  is  no  temperature  so  exactly  re- 
gulated but  that  some  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and 
that  we  are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  first  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which,  in  time, 
shall  bring  us  to  the  gprave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to  the  intellec- 
tual faculties.  Some  that  imagine  themselves  to  have 
looked  with  more  than  common  penetration  into  human  na- 
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tove,  bave  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that  eadi  mati  is 
bom  with  a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
wid  ynOi  desires  unalterably  determined  to  particular  ob- 
jects, from  wfaicli  the  attention  cannot  be  long  diverted,  and 
which  alcme,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  pursued,  must  pro- 
dttee  Ae  praise  or  blame,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 
fiitare  life. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  proved  with 
strength  proportionate  to  the  assurance  with  which  it  has 
been  advanced,  and  perhaps  will  never  gain  much  preva- 
lence by  a  close  examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputable,  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing  an  opinion,  which 
supposes  that  even  complications  of  ideas  have  been  given 
us  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious, 
or  coTetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either  power 
or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things  about  us,  so 
as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  assaults  and  particular  dangers, 
and  subjects  us  to  inconveniences  from  which  any  other 
situation  b  exempt ;  as  a  publick  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil  closely  ad- 
herent, which  cannot  wholly  be  escaped  but  by  quitting  the 
state  to  which  it  is  annexed,  and  submitting  to  the  incum- 
brances of  some  other  condition ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has  its  advan- 
tages and  its  wants ;  and  that  failures  and  defects  being  in- 
separable from  humanity,  however  the  powers  of  under- 
standing be  extended  or  contracted,  there  will  on  one  side 
or  the  other  always  be  an  avenue  to  errour  and  miscar- 
riage. 

There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great,  and  others 
to  little  employments ;  some  formed  to  soar  aloft,  and  take 
in  wide  views,  and  others  to  gprovel  on  the  gpround,  and 
confine  their  regard  to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these  the  one' 
is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  useless  by  a  daring  negli- 
gence, the  other  by  a  scrupulous  solicitude ;  the  one  col- 
R.  I.  r 
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lecte  many  ideaift»  but  oovifiiBed  and  indutinct ;  the  other  is 
busied  in  minute  accuracy,  but  without  compass  and  with^ 
out  dignity. 

The  general  etrotir  of  those  who  possess  powerful  and 
elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form  schemes  of  too 
great  extent,  and  flatter  themselves  too  hastily  with  sue* 
cess;  they  feel  their  own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the 
complacency  with  which  every  man  surveys  himself,  ima- 
gine it  still  greater :  they  therefore  look  out  for  under* 
takings  worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  engage  in  them  with 
very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine  that  withottt  pre- 
meditated measures,  they  shall  be  able  to  find  expedients 
in  all  difficulties.  They  are  naturally  apt  to  consider  all 
prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with 
contempt  those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  by  established  means,  and  common  grada- 
tions. 

Precipitation  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intellectual 
superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs.  The  resolution 
of  the  combat  is  seldom  equal  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
chai^.  He  that  meets  with  an  opposition  which  he  did 
not  expect,  loses  his  courage.  The  violence  of  bis  fint 
onset  is  succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor ;  miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving  way  to  new 
hopes ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an  attempt  in  which  he 
has  fallen  below  his  own  expectations  is  painful  and  vexa- 
tious ;  he  therefore  naturally  turns  his  attention  to  mote 
pleasing  objects,  and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other 
entertainments,  till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  his  first  por* 
suit,  and  suffers  some  other  project  to  take  possession  of 
his  thoughts;  in  which  the  same  ardour  of  mind  promises 
him  again  certain  success,  and  which  disappointments  of 
the  same  kind  compel  him  to  abandon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an  under- 
taking, often  intercepts  and  preventa  the  steadiness  and 
perseverance  always  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
plicated scheme,  where  many  interests  are  to  be  connected, 
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mmkj  moTemeBts  to  be  adjwted^  and  the  joint  effort  of  diB- 
tinct  and  independent  powers  to  be  directed  to  a  single 
point.  In  all  important  events  which  have  been  suddenly 
bronght  to  pass,  chance  has  been  the  agent  rather  than 
reason  ;  and>  therefore,  however  those  who  seemed  to  pre- 
side in  the  transaction,  may  have  been  celebrated  by  sneh 
as  lored  or  feared  them,  succeeding  times  have  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  pmdent*  Every 
design  in  which  the  connexion  is  regularly  traced  from 
the  first  motion  to  the  last,  must  be  formed  and  executed 
by  calm  intrepidity,  and  requires  not  only  courage  which 
danger  cannot  turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fatigues 
cannot  weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  cannot 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  the  resistless  force 
of  perseverance :  it  is  by  fliis  that  the  quarry  becomes  a 
pyramid,  and  that  distant  countries  are  united  with  canals. 
If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of 
die  pick-axe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with  the 
general  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  their  disproportion ;  yet  those  petty  opep> 
ations,  incessantly  continued,  in  time  surmount  the  great> 
est  difficulties,  and  mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans 
bounded,  by  the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those,  who 
have  any  intention  of  deviating  from  the  beaten  roads  of 
Kfe,  and  acquiring  a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly 
swept  away  by  time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add 
to  tbrir  reason,  and  their  spirit,  the  power  of  persisting  in 
their  purposes;  acquire  the  art  of  sapping  what  they  cannot 
batter,  and  the  habit  of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance  by 
obstinate  attacks. 

The  student  who  would  build  his  knowledge  on  soKd 
foundations,  and  proceed  by  just  degrees  to  the  pinnacles 
of  truth,  is  directed  by  the  great  philosopher  of  France  to 
beg^  by  doubting  of  his  own  existence.  In  like  manner, 
whoever  would  complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enter* 

p2 
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prise,  should,  as  soon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  after  the 
first  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes  evety  possible 
embarrassment  that  may  retard  or  defeat  him.  He  should 
first  question  the  probability  of  success,  and  then  ehdea- 
Your  to  remove  the  objections  that  he  has  raised.  It  is 
proper,  says  old  Markham",  to  exercise  your  horse  on  the 
more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if  he  should,  in 
the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may  not  be  discouraged ; 
and  Horace  advises  his  poetical  friend  to  consider  every 
day  as  the  last  which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will 
always  give  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes. 
If  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  difficulties 
than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated  by  unexpected 
facility  with  double  spirit ;  and  if  we  find  our  cautions  and 
fears  justified  by  the  consequence,  there  will  however  hap- 
pen nothing  against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main  scheme 
be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too  scrupu- 
lously balances  probabilities,  and  too  perspicaciously  fore- 
sees obstacles,  should  remain  always  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
without  venturing  upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  perhaps 
spend  his  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this  essay  is 
designed ;  they  who  require  to  be  warned  against  precipi- 
tation, will  not  suffer  more  fear  to  intrude  into  their  con- 
templations than  is  necessary  to  allay  the  efiervescence  of 
an  agitated  fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  shewn  how 
a  man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if  once  he 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  question  it,  so  the  ardent  and  ad" 
venturous  will  not  be  long  without  finding  some  plausible 
extenuation  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  uncertainty  of  all  haman  affairs,  that,  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption  and  anro- 
gance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weakness  and  cowardice 

■  Gervase  Markham,  in  his  book  entitled  "Perfect  Horsemaosbip/'  13mo. 
'1671.  He  was  a  dramatic  poet,  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  various  sub- 
jects. 
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to  prognosticate  miscarriages.  Tfie  numbers  that  have 
been  stopped  in  their  career  of  happiness  are  sufficient  to 
diew  the  uncertainty  of  human  foresight ;  but  there  are 
not  wanting  contrary  instances  of  such  success  obtained 
against  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant  the  boldest 
flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  supported  by  unshaken  perse- 
verance. 
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"Ovop  he  6Uc  l<Triy.  Homer,  II.  Ub.  i.  63. 
^Dreams  descend  from  Jove.  Pops. 

TO  THE  RAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

I  HAD  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember  it  every 
word ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
the  relation  of  it  as  follows : 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  entertaining  set 
of  company,  and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a 
lively  conversation,  when  on  a  sudden  I  perceived  one  of 
the  most  shocking  figures  imagination  can  frame,  advanc- 
ing towards  me.  She  was  drest  in  black,  her  skin  was 
contracted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  sunk  deep 
in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  the  coun- 
tenance of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terrour  and 
nnrelenting  severity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and 
scorpions.  As  soon  as  she  came  near,  -with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid  me  follow 
her.  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me  through  rugged  paths,  be- 
set with  briars  and  thorns,  into  a  deep  solitary  valley. 
Wherever  she  passed,  the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath 
her  steps ;  her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  widi  ma- 
lignant vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  in- 
volved the  fair  face  of  Heaven  in  universal  gloom.   Dismal 
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resoanded  through  the  f<»e0t»  ffom  every  bdeAd 
tree  the  night  raven  uttered  hU  dreadfnl  note,  and  the 
prospect  was  filled  widi  desdation  and  honour;  In  the 
midst  of  this  tremendous  scene  my  execrable  g^de  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  manner : 

<'  Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinking  mortal,  from  the 
yain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world,  and  learn  that  plea* 
sure  was  not  designed  the  portion  of  human  life.  Man 
was  born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition 
of  all  below  the  stars,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppose 
it,  acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Fly  then 
from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth,  and  social  delight, 
and  here  consecrate  the  solitary  hours  to  .lamentation  and 
woe.  Misery  is  the  duty  of  all  sublunary  beings,  and 
every  enjoyment  is  an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be 
worshipped  only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of 
pleasure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and  tears." 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  prinoiple  of  joy  within  me. 
I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blasted  yew,  where  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  dismal  round  my  head,  and  dreadfiil  appre- 
hensions chilled  my  heart.  Here  I  resolved  to  lie  till  the 
hand  of  death,  which  I  impati^itly  invoked,  should  put  an 
end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched.  In 
this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  oae  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whose  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  slow  sullen  munnurs. 
Here  I  determined  to  plunge,  and  was  just  upon  the  brink, 
when  I  found  myself  suddenly  drawn  back.  I  tamed 
about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  mght  of  the  loveliest  ob- 
ject I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most  engaging  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form ;  effulgent  glo- 
ries sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splendoors  were 
softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  com|Mi8sion  and  peace. 
.  At  her  approach  the  frightful  spectre  who  had  before  tor- 
mented me,  vanished  away,  and  widi  her  all  the  honoors 
she  had  caused.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened  into  cheer- 
fal  snnsUne,  the  .groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the 
whole  region  looked  gay  and  bfeoming  as  the  garden  of 
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Eden.  I  was  quite  transported  at  this  uoexpeclad  change, 
and  iBTiviiig  pleasure  began  to  glad  my  thoughts,  when, 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness  my  beauteous  deli- 
Terer  thus  uttered  her  divine  instructions : 

**  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of  Truth 
and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Beneyolenoe,  Hope,  and  Joy. 
That  monster  from  whose  power  I  have  freed  you  is  called 
Snperslition ;  she  is  the  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  fol- 
lowers are  Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are, 
she  has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and  charac- 
ter, and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think  us  the  same,  till 
she,  at  length,  drives  them  to  the  borders  of  Despair,  that 
dreadful  abyss  into  which  you  were  just  going  to  sinE. 

^  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of  the  . 
globe,  which  heaven  has  destined  for  the  seat  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely 
(ramed  could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain. 
For  what  end  has  the  lavish  hand  of  Providence  diflbsed 
saeh  inaumerable  objects  of  d^ght,  but  that  all  might  re- 
joice in  die  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  filled  with  grati- 
tude to  the  beneficent  author  of  it  ?  Thus  to  enjoy  the  bles- 
sings he  has  sent,  is  virtue  and  obedience ;  and  to  reject 
them  merely  as  means  of  pleasure,  is  pitifAle  ignorance  or 
absurd  perverseness.  Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of 
created  existence  ;  the  proper  tepdency  of  every  rational 
being,  from  the  highest  order  of  raptured  seraphs,  to  the 
meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to  iAs%  incessantly  from  the  lower 
degrees  of  happiness  to  higher.  They  have  each  faculties 
assigned  them  for  various  orders  of  delights.^ 

**  What,''  cried  I,  **  is  this  the  language  of  Religion  I 
Dees  she  lead  her  votaries  through  flowery  paths,  and  bid 
them  pass  an  unlaborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils 
of  virtue,  the  mortifications  of  pevutents,  the  self-denying 
exercises  of  saints  and  heroes  ?' 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being,"  answered 
she  mildly,  **  do  not  consist  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or 
luxurious  ease,  in  dus  tumult  of  passions,  the  languor  of 
indolence,  or  the  flutter  of  light  amusements.     Yielding 
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.to  immoral  pleasure  corrupts  the  mind,  living  to  anioial 
and  trifling  ones  debases  it;  both  in  their  degree  disqualify 
it  for  its  genuine  g^ood,  and  consign  it  over  to  wretdied- 
ness.  Whoever  would  be  really  happy,,  must  make  the 
diligent  and  regular  exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his 
chief  attention,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
pressing good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures,  cultivating  in- 
ward rectitude.  To  his  lower  faculties  he  roust  allow  such 
gratifications  as  will,  by  refreshing  him,  invigorate  his  no- 
bler pursuits.  In  the  regions  inhabited  by  angelic  natures, 
unmingled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy  flows  there  with  a 
perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs  there  any  mound 
to  check  its  course.  Beings  conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind 
originally  diseased,  as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be, 
must  use  the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government.  Who- 
ever has  been  guilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must  patiently 
submit  both  to  the  painful  workings  of  nature  and  needful 
severities  of  medicine,  in  order  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is 
entitled  to  a  moderate  share  of  whatever  alleviating  ac- 
commodations this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  Parent  af- 
fords, consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion  as 
this  recovery  advances,  the  liveliest  joy  will  spring  from 
his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and  improving  heart. — So 
far  from  the  horrours  of  despair  is  the  condition  even  of 
the  guilty. — Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the 
gulf  into  which  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  most  faulty  have  every  encouragement  to 
amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be  supported  with  still 
sweeter  consolations  under  all  its  experience  of  human  in- 
firmities; supported  by  the  gladdening  assurances  that 
every  sincere  endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewarded.  To  such  a  one  the  lowliest  self- 
abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  foundation  for  the  moat  ele- 
vated hopes;  since  they  who  faithfully  examine  and  ac- 
knowledge what  they  are,  shall  be  enabled  under  my 
conduct  to  become  what  they  desire.  The  christian  and 
.the  hero  are  inseparable ;  and  to  aspirings  of  unassuming 
trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no  bounds*    To  him 
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wlio  is  fmimated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approbation  from 
Ike  Sovereign  of  the  nniverse,  no  difficulty  is  insurmount- 
able. Secure  in  this  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con- 
ffict  with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little  more  than 
the  vigorous  exercises  of  a  mind  in  health.  His  patient 
dependence  on  that  Providence  which  looks  through  all 
eternity,  his  silent  resignation,  his  ready  accommodation 
of  his  thoughts  and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  ways,  is  at 
ODce  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self- denial,  and  a  source  of 
the  most  exalted  transports.  Society  is  the  true  sphere  of 
human  virtue.  In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  per- 
petually be  met  with ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in  respect  of  these 
is  a  discipline  of  the  human  heart,  useful  to  others,  and 
improving  to. itself.  Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a 
crime,  but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  incli- 
nations, or  lessens  the  generous  activity  of  virtue.  The 
happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his  present  state,  is  indeed 
faint  and  low,  compared  with  his  immortal  prospects  and 
noUe  capacities ;  but  yet  whatever  portion  of  it  the  distri- 
buting hand  of  heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is  a  need- 
ful support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  moment,  so  far 
as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final  destination. 

'*  Betom  then  with  me  from  continual  misery  to  mo- 
derate enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Return  from  the 
contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the  proper  dudes  of  a  rela- 
tive and  dependent  being.  Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells 
and  closets,  nor  restrained  to  sullen  retirement.  These 
are  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which  she  en- 
deavours to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence  and  social 
affection,  that  link  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that 
of  the  whole.  Remember  that  the  greatest  honour  you 
eon  pay  to  the  Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful 
behaviour,  as  discovers  a  mind  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions." 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going  to  express 
my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring  of 
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belk  from  the  Deighbouring  village^  and  a  new-risen  son 
darting  his  beams  through  m;  windows,  awaked  me". 

I  am.  Yours,  &c. 


i»yo#»»»^#<#^i»)^o»»»\#»#>r^*^^»## 


N».  45.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1750. 


"Hirep  fuy'umi  yiyvirai  fftartipia, 

"Orav  ywfi  vphQ  &v9pa  fi^  Sixovrary. 

Vvp  f  hfi^  frdvra,  Euuif*.  Med.  14. 

This  is  the  chief  felicity  of  life. 

That  concord  smile  on  the  cooaubitl  bed ; 

But  now  'tis  hatred  all. 

TO   THB   RAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

Though,  in  the  dissertations  which  you  have  giyen 
us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid  down  against 
the  common  causes  of  infelicity,  and  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, in  that  important  choice,  the  first  regard  to  ?irtue,  is 
carefully  inculcated;  yet  I  cannot  thinL  the  subject  so 
much  exhausted,  but  that  a  little  reflection  would  present 
to  the  mind  many  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts  which 
deserve  to  be  more  particulM'Iy  and  forcibly  impressed. 

You  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have  gone 
before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  uncontested  principle, 
that  marriage  is  generally  unhappy :  but  I  know  not  whe- 
ther a  man  who  professes  to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes 
from  his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  his  cha- 
racter when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  implicitly,  and  re- 
ceives maxims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, especially  when  they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of 
life,  and  include  such  a  variety  of  circumstances.     As  I 

n  This  paper,  and  N».  100,  were  vrriUcn  by  the  late  Hn,  Elizabedi  Carter, 
«f  Peal  is  Kent,  who  died  Feb.  19»  1806. 
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hne  an  equal  right  with  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  me,  and  a  better  title  to  detennine  eoncam- 
ing  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than  many  who  talk  of 
it  without  experience,  I  am  unwilling  to  be  restrained  by 
mere  authority  from  advancing  what,  I  belieye,  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  worid  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not 
Gommonly  unhappy,  otherwise  than  as  life  is  unhappy ;  and 
that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  connubial  miseries, 
have  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  nature  would  have  ad- 
arittod,  or  their  conduct  procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  repine  at  their 
change,  rehite  the  hc^piness  of  their  earlier  years,  blame 
the  folly  and  rashness  of  their  own  choice,  and  warn  those 
whom  they  see  coming  into  the  world  against  the  same  pre- 
eipitance  and  infatuation*  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  days  which  they  so  much  wish  to  call  back,  are  the  days 
aot  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and 
improvement,  of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour 
of  body,  of  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart.  It  is  not  easy 
to  surround  life  with  any  circumstances  in  which  youth 
will  sot  be  ddigfatfttl ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whether  mar- 
ried or- unmarried,  we  shall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial 
etEiatenee  more  heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  w<Nm. 

That  they  censure  themselves  for  the  indiscretion  of  their 
choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  chosen  ill, 
siuee  we  see  the  same  discontent  at  every  other  part  of 
life  which  we  cannot  change.  Converse  with  almost  any 
flUHi,  grown  old  in  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  him  re- 
gretting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  difierent  course, 
to  wUeh  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapted,  or  in 
•which  he  discovers  that  wealth  and  honour  are  more  easily 
attained.  "  Hie  merchant,"  says  Horace,  **  envies  the 
soldier,  and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
-chaat ;  the  lawyer,  when  lus  clients  harass  him,  calls  out 
for  the  quiet  of  the  countryman;  and  the  countryman, 
when  business  calls  him  to  town,  ptodaiMus  that  there  b  no 
hapfHoess  but  amidst  opulence  and  crowds."  Every  man 
Kcouats  the  inconveaienoes  of  his  own  station,  and  thinks 
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those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  has  not  felt  titan. 
Thus  the  marped  praise  the  ease  and  fineedoin  of  a  single 
state,  and  the  single  fly  to  nuurriage  from  the  weariness  of 
solitude.  From  all  our  observations  we  may  collect  with 
certainty,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  discover 
in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find  most  alleviations ; 
or  whether  all  external  appendages  are  not,  as  we  uM 
them,  the  causes  either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for  ease  from 
change  of  posture ;  he  changes  it,  and  finds  himself  equal- 
ly tormented :  and  of  the  same  kind  are  the  expedients 
by  which  we  endeavour  to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneasi- 
nesses, to  which  mortality  will  always  be  subject.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently  miserable, 
since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their  part- 
ners has  set  free  from  it,  entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  incessantly  complain- 
ing of  each  other ;  and  there  would  be  reason  for  imagin- 
ing that  almost  every  house  was  infested  with  perverseness 
or  oppression  beyond  human  sufferance,  did  we  not  know 
upon  how  small  occasions  some  minds  bursts  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally  every  animal 
revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who  happen  to  be  near,  with- 
out any  nice  examination  of  its  cause.  We  are  always 
willing  to  fancy  ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness^  and 
when,  with  repeated  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  mate,  since, 
if  we  could  find  any  other  obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own 
fault  that  it  was  not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  often  remarked,  that  though  our  dis- 
eases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  severe,  yet  when  we 
inquire  into  the  structure  of  the  body,  the  tenderness  of 
some  parts,  the  minuteness  of  others,  and  the  immense 
multiplicity  of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the 
healthful  and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  there 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preserved  90 
long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,^  and  that  our  frame  sub- 
sists for  a  single  day,  or  hour,  without  disorder,  rather  than 
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tlist  it  sfaonld  be  broken  or  obstmcted  by  violence  of.  acci- 
dents, or  length  of  time. 

The  same  reflection  arises  in  my  mind,  upon  observation 
of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is  frequently  contracted. 
When  I  see  the  avaricious  and  crafty;  taking  companions 
to  their  tables  and  their  beds  without  any  inquiry,  but  aft^ 
farms  and  money ;  or  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  uniting 
themselves  for  life  to  those  whom  they  have  only  seen  by 
tlie  light  of  tapers  at  a  ball;  when  parents  make  articles 
for  thw  children,  without  inquiring  after  their  consent; 
vhen  some  marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers,  and 
others  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  those  whom  they 
do  not  love,  because  they  have  found  themselves  rejected 
where  they  were  most  solicitous  to  please ;  when  some  marry 
because  their  servants .  cheat  them,  some  because  they 
squander  their  own  money,  some  because  their  houses  are 
pestered  with  company,  some  because  they  will  live  like 
other  people,  and  some  only  because  they  are  sick  in  them- 
selves, I  am  not  so  much  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage  is 
sometimes  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so  little  loaded  with 
calamity ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  society  has  some- 
thing in  itself  eminently  agreeable  to  human  nature,  when  I 
find  its  pleasures  so  g^eat,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  com- 
panion can  hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  cust(»ns  of  the  Muscovites,  the  men  and 
women  never  saw  each  other  till  they  were  joined  beyond 
the  power  of  parting.  It  may  be  suspected  that  by  this 
method  many  unsuitable  matches  were  produced,  and  many 
tempers  associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  ploasure 
to  each  other.  Yet,  perhaps,  among  a  people  so  littie 
delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications,  and  the  unifor- 
mity of  life,  gave  no  opportunity  for  imagination  to  inter- 
pose its  objections,  there  was  not  much  danger  of  capricious 
dislike;  and  while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor  hanger  they 
might  live  quietiy  together,  without  any  thought  of  the  de- 
fects of  one  another. 

Amongst  us,  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice  and  afflu- 
.  ence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more  cautions  requisite  to 
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ftecure  tranquillity ;  and  yet  if  we  observe  the  manlier  in 
which  those  converse,  who  have  singed  ont  each  •dier  fiir 
carriage,  we  shalU  perhaps,  not  thudL  tiMt  the  Russians  lost 
mnch  by  their  restraint.  For  the  whole  endeayoar  of  bofli 
parties,  daring  the  time  of  courtship,  is  to  hinder  them- 
selvea  firom  being  known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  tarn- 
pOT^  and  real  desires,  in  hypocriticai  imitation,  stufied  eom- 
pliaace,  and  continual  affectation.  From  the  time  that 
tlmr  love  is  avowed,  neither  seen  the  other  but  in  a  mask« 
and  the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  sides  with  so  much 
art,  ^nd  discovered  afterwards  with  so  much  abruptnessi 
that  each  has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transformatioB 
has  happened  on  the  wedding  night,  and  that,  by  a  strange 
imposture,  one  has  been  courted,  and  another  married* 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  lir.  Rambler,  to  question  all 
who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  com* 
plaints,  concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of  courtshy, 
and  inform  them  that  they  ar&  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine, 
when  a  contract  begun  with  fraud  has  ended  in  disappsiat- 
ment. 

I  am,  kc. 
N».  46.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25, 1750. 


•Gehiu,  et  proavct,  §t  qiut  nonfecvmut  ipa. 


Vix  ea  nottra  voco.  Oni>,  Metam.  xiii.  140. 

Nonght  from  my  birth  or  ancestors  I  claim  ; 
All  is  my  own,  my  booMr  and  my  shame. 

TO  THB  RAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  regard  to 
my  complaints  as  to  publish  them,  I  am  inclined  by  vanity, 
or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  correspondence ;  and  indeed, 
without  either  of  these  motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  write,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thii^  that 
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swdb  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom  I  can  freely 
cooTeise.  While  I  am  thns  employed,  some  tedious  horns 
will  slip  away,  and  when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I 
shall  find  that  I  have  disbnrdened  myself  of  part  of  the 
day. 

Yon  perceive. that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  with  mneh 
consideration  of  any  thing  but  my  own  convenience ;  and, 
not  to  conceal  from  you  my  real  sentiments,  the  little  lime 
whieli  I  have  spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  meditation, 
has  not  mnch  contributed  to  my  veneration  for  authors.  T 
have  now  sufficient  reason  to  suspect,  that,  with  all  your 
splendid  professions  of  wisdom,  and  seeming  regard  for 
troth,  you  have  very  little  sincerity ;  that  you  either  write 
what  you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon  mankind, 
or  that  you  take  no  care  to  think  right,  but  while  yon  set 
op  yourselves  as  guides,  mislead  your  followers  by  credu« 
Kty  or  negligence ;  that  you  produce  to  the  puUick  what* 
eret  notions  you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly 
express,  without  enquiring  whether  they  are  just,  and  tran^ 
scribe. hereditary  fiedsehoods  from  old  authors  perhaps  as 
ignorant  and  careless  as  yourselves. 

Yon  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  myself  with  so 
much  acrimony  on  a  question  in  which  women  are  supposed 
to  have  very  tittle  interest ;  and  you  are  likely  enough,  for 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  property  employed  in  playing 
with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myself  airs  of  criticism,  and 
censuring  the  learned.  But  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  ima- 
gine  that  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  contempt,  or 
sileaeed  by  your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to 
judge ;  as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  and 
Aese  privil^^,  which  I  have  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
I  diall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  resign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business,  but  as  there 
are  hoars  of  leisure  in  the  most  active  life,  I  have  passed 
the  superfluities  of  time,  which  the  diversions  of  the  town 
Mt  upon  my  hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  <k>llection  of 
tragedies  and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sentiments 
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common  to  all  authors  of  this  class,  I  have  found  alowtft 
every  page  filled  with  the  charms  and  happiness  of  a  coon- 
try  life ;  that  life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  highest 
elevation  of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ;  that  life 
to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some  scene  or  other  wi^ies 
to  have  been  bom,  and  which  is  represented  a^  a  certain 
refuge  from  folly,  from  anxiety,  from  passion,  and  firom 
g^ilt. 

,  It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate  exclama- 
tions, and  soothing  descriptions,  without  feeling  some  de- 
sire to  enjoy  the  state  in  which  all  this  felicity  was  to  be 
enjoyed ;  and  therefore  I  received  with  raptures  the  invi- 
tation of  my  good  aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  un- 
known influence  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears,  jealousies 
and  competitions,  vanish  from  my  heart  upon  my  first  arrival 
at  the  seats  of  innocence  and  tranquillity ;  that  I  should  sleep 
in  halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens,  where  I 
should  meet  with  nothing  but  the  softness  of  benevolence^ 
the  candour  of  simplicity,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  content; 
where  I  should  see  reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over 
life,  without  any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  ambi- 
tion, and  every  day  passing  in  such  a  manner  as  the  sever- 
est wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  I  expected,  and  this  I  had 
by  an  hundred  authors  been  taught  to  expect.  By  this  ex- 
pectation I  was  led  hither,  and  here  I  live  in  perpetual 
uneasiness,  without  any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoiHOg 
to  return  to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been  driven  by 
the. mere  necessity  .of  escaping  from  absolute  inactivity^  to 
make  myself  more  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and  inhaln- 
tants  of  this  place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an.  absolute  stran- 
ger to  rural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am  Sat 
from  discovering  in  them  more  innocence  or  wisdom,  than 
in  the  sentiments  or.  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  hate 
passed  more  cheerful  and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the  park, 
with  given  opportunities  and  encouragement  to  scandaL 
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I  cmnot  wholly  clear  them  from  the  charge;  but  most* 
hameYer,  ohserre  in  fayour  of  the  modish  prattlers,  that  if 
not  bj  principle,  we  are  at  least  by  accident  less  gvilty  of 
defiunation  than  the  country  ladies.  For  haying  greater 
numbers  to  obsenre  and  censure,  we  are  commonly  content 
to  charge  them  only  with  their  own  faults  or  follies,  and 
BeMom  giye  way  to  maleyolence,  but  such  as  arises  from 
some  injury  or  afiront,  real  or  imaginary,  offered  to  our- 
selyes.  But  in  these  distant  proyinces,  where  the  same 
families  inhabit  the  same  houses  from  age  to  age,  they 
transmit  and  recouot  the  faults  of  a  whole  succession.  I 
haye  been  informed  how  eyery  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
wasr  originally  got,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  the  accounts 
given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  owner.  I  have  been  told  of  intrigues  between  beaux 
and  toasts  that  haye  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  quiet 
grayes,  and  am  often  entertained  with  traditional  scandal 
on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would  haye  been  no  re- 
membrance, had  they  not  committed  somewhat  that  might 
disjgrace  their  descendants. 

In  one  of  my  yisits  I  happened  to  commend  the  air  and 
dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just  left  the  company ; 
upon  which  two  grave  matrons  looked  with  great  slyness  at 
each  other,  and  the  elder  asked  me  whether  I  had  oyer  seen 
the  picture  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that 
I  did  not  immediately  perceiye  the  propriety  of  the  ques- 
tion :  but  after  haying  waited  a  while  for  information,  I  was 
told  that  the  lady's  grandmother  had  a  great-gpreat-grand- 
mother  that  was  an  attendant  on  Anna  BuUen,  and  sup- 
.  posed  to  haye  been  too  much  a  fayourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the  principal 
persons  of  two  families,  the  malignity  is  continued  without 
end,  and  it  is  common  for  old  maids  to  fall  out  about'  some 
election,  in  which  their  grandfathers  were  competitors;  the 
heaiUbnmings  of  the  ciyil  war  are  not  yet  extinguished; 
there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbourhood  who  haye  de- 
stroyed each  other's  game  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ; 
and  when  an  account  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had 
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liQured  the  plantationsf  of  a  wortliy  gehilemnn,  one  of  (be 
bearers  remarked,  ^ifh  exultation,  that  he  might  now  hare 
tome  tiotion  of  the  ravages  cdtomitted  by  his  ancestors  in 
their  retreat  from  Bosworth. 

iTras  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  #itfa  an  inheritance, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  history,  that  the 
vtU-ions  factions  of  this  county  may  be  understood.  Y'on 
cantiot  expect  to  be  on  gbod  terms  with  families  who  are 
resolved  to  love  nothing  in  common;  and,  in  selecting  year 
intimates,  yon  are  perhaps  to  consider  which  party  you 
most  favour  in  the  barons'  wars.  I  have  often  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  my  aunts  visitants  by  confounding  the  m- 
terests  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  once  censored  for 
sitting  silent  when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant.  I 
have,  however,  now  thirown  aside  all  pretences  to  circofli- 
spection,  for  I  find  it  impossible  in  less  than  seven  years  to 
learn  all  the  requisite  cautions.  At  London,  if  you  know 
your  company,  and  their  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  dre 
here  suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-grand- 
mothers, and  of  reviving  contests  which  where  decided  iii 
Urmoiur  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  ancient  times.  I  hope 
therefore  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  impatience^  if  I 
am  weary  of  attending  where  nothing  can  be  teamed,  and 
of  quarrelling  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  and  that 
you  will  contribute  t(>  divert  me  while  I  stay  here  by  some 
facetious  performance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

£UPHBLIA. 
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ftifl  mlatm  mdqtuieuam,  tMfilUor  ft  frangor  $ad€in4Ua  kumumtat»  fiue 
wte,  wi  hoe  iptum  permitterem,  indutit.  Non  idea  tamen  velim  duriffrJieH : 
nee  ignoro  alios  kv^tamodi  eanu  nihil  ampliut  voeare  quam  damnum  ;  toque  tibi 
wiagnm  hoaunet  ei  tafnente$  videri.  Qui  an  magni  tapiontaque  iint,  noteto  • 
ktmimfw  MMi  mat.  Htmmis  eU  «mii  afiei  dolors,  tentirt :  mitUre  tamen,  ^ 
udatia  mdmitUn,  Plxn.  EpisL  viii  16. 

These  proceedu^  hare  afibrded  me  some  comfort  in  my  distress ;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  am  still  dispirited  and  unhinged  by  the  same  motives  of 
hnmanity  that  induced  me  to  grant  such  indulgences.  However,  I  by  no 
■wans  iHsh  to  become  less  susceptible  of  ttendemess.  I  know  these  kind  of 
■ugfottuaea  would  be  estimated  by  other  persons  only  aa  common  losses,  and 
fnm  SBch  sensations  they  would  conceive  themselves  great  and  wise  men.  I 
shall  not  determine  either  their  greatness  or  their  wisdom ;  but  I  am  certain 
they  have  no  humanity.  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  be  affected  with  grief  • 
to  fed  soiTOw,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  to  resist  it,  and  to  admit  of  com- 
fort. Earl  of  Orrbby^ 

Of  die  passions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  is  agitated, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  naturally  hasten  towards 
their  own  extinction,  by  inciting  and  quickening  the  attain- 
ment of  their  objects.  Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  de- 
sire animates  our  progress ;  and  if  there  are  some  which 
perhaps  may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good  ap- 
propriated to  their  satisfaction,  as  it  is  frequently  observed 
flf  avarice  and  ambition,  yet  their  immediate  tendency  is 
to  some  means  of  happiness  really  existing,  and  generally 
within  the  prospect.  The  miser  always  imagines  that  there 
is  a  certain  sum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to  the  brim ;  and 
every  ambitious  man,  like  king  Pyrrhus,  has  an  acquisition 
in  his  thoughts  that  is  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which 
he  shall  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gaiety,  in  repose 
or  devotion. 

Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  affection  of  the  breast  that 
can  be  expected  from  this  general  remark,  and  it  therefore 
deserves  the  particular  attention  of  those  who  have  as- 
smaed  the  arduous  province  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
the  mental  constitution.  The  other  passbns  are  diseases 
iadeed,  but  they  necessarily  direct  us  to  their  proper  cure. 
A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain  and  knows  the  medicine,  to 
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which  he  is  carried  with  greater  haste  as  the  evil  which 
quires  it  is  more  excruciating,  and  cures  himself  by  oner- 
ring  instinct,  as  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related  by 
^ian  to  have  recourse  to  Tulnerary  herbs.  But  fcv  sor- 
row there  is  no  remedy  provided  by  nature ;  it  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  accidents  irreparable,  and  dwells  upon  objects 
that  have  lost  or  changed  their  existence ;  it  required  what 
it  cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the  past  should  be 
recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  reg^t  for  negligence  or  erronr  which 
may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  activity,  or  that  repent- 
ance of  crimes  for  which,  however  irrevocable,  our  Crea- 
tor has  promised  to  accept  it  as  an  atonement;  the  pain 
which  arises  from  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effects, 
and  is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation  of 
those  miscarriages  that  produce  it.  Sorrow  is  properly 
that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our  desires  are  fixed  upon 
the  past,  without  looking  forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant 
wish  that  something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  a  tor- 
menting and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoyment  or  posses- 
sion which  we  have  lost,  and  which  no  endeavours  can  pos- 
sibly regain.  Into  such  anguish  many  have  sunk  upon  some 
sudden  diminution  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast  (jf 
their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of  friends.  They 
have  suffered  all  sensibility  of  pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  single  blow,  have  given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  substi- 
tuting any  other  object  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  la- 
ment, resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despondency,  and 
worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing  misery. 

Yet  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  consequence  of 
tenderness  and  endearment,  that,  however  painful  and 
however  useless,  it  is  justly  reproachful  not  to  feel  it  on 
some  occasions;  and  so  widely  and  constantly  has  it  alwajm 
prevailed,  that  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  the  customs 
of  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external  appearances 
of  grief  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  close  alliances,  and  the 
breach  of  domestick  union. 
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It  fleems  determined  by  the  general  suffrage  of  mankind, 
dttt  sorrow  is  to  a  certain  point  laudable,  as  the  offspring 
of  loTB,  or  at  least  pardonable,  as  the  effect  of  weakness  ; 
bat  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indul- 
gence, but  must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social 
duties,  and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at  first 
unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed,  whether  with 
or  without  our  choice ;  it  may  afterwards  be  admitted  as  a 
decent  and  affectionate  testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem; 
something  will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and  something  may 
be  given  to  the  world«  But  all  beyond  the  bursts  of  passion, 
or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only  useless,  but  culpable; 
for  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  af- 
fection, that  time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task 
of  our  station. 

Tet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  lawfully  enter- 
ing, gains  such  a  firm  possession  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not 
afterwards  to  be  ejected ;  the  mournful  ideas,  first  violently 
impressed  and  afterwards  willingly  received,  so  much  en- 
gross the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought,  to 
darken  gaiety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An  habitual 
sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the  faculties  are  chained 
to  a  single  object,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  but 
with  hopeUss  uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult  to  rise  to 
eheerftdness  and  alacrity ;  and  therefore  many  who  have 
laid  down  rules  of  intellectual  health,  think  preservatives 
easier  than  remedies,  and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves 
with  favourite  enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
fondness,  but  to  keep  our  minds  always  suspended  in  such 
indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  objects  about  us  with- 
out emotion 

An  exact  compliance  with  this  rule  might,  perhaps,  con- 
tribate  to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it  would  never  produce 
happiness.  He  that  regards  none  so  much  as  to  be  afiraid 
of  losing  them,  must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  plea- 
■nres  of  sympathy  and  confidence ;  he  must  feel  no  melt^ 
ing  fondness,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor  any  of  those 
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honest  joyH  which  nature  annexei  to  the  power  of  pi««iiig. 
And  as  no  man  oan  justly  claim  more  tend^ness  than  he 
pays,  he  must  forfeit  his  share  in  that  officious  and  watch* 
ful  kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and  those  lenient 
endearments  by  which  love  only  can  soften  life.  He  may 
justly  be  overlooked  and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more 
wannth  in  their  heart ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  imn, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  courted*  and 
with  whatever  services  oUiged,  his  principles  will  not  suf- 
fer to  make  equal  returns,  and  who,  when  you  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  instances  of  good-will,  can  only  be  prevailed 
on  not  to  be  an  enemy  ? 

Ail  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neutrality  and 
indiffi»-ence,  is  unreasonable  and  vain.  If  by  excluding  joy 
we  could  shut  out  grief,  the  scheme  would  deserve  very  se- 
rious attention;  but  since,  however  we  may  deb«r  ourselves 
from  happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  inlets,  and 
the  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  regard,  though  we  may 
withhold  it  from  the  invitations  of  pleasure,  we  may  surely 
endeavour  to  raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy 
at  one  time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain  happi- 
ness for  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ia 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  possession,  will  be  for  some 
time  our  sorrow  for  the  loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province 
of  the  moralist  to  enquire  whether  such  pains  may  not 
quickly  give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought  tiu^ 
the  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its  embarrass- 
ment IS  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes  of  merriment 
Others  imagine,  that  such  a  transition  is  too  violent,  and 
recommend  rather  to  sooth  it  into  tranquillity,  by  making 
it  acquainted  with  miseries  more  dreadful  and  aiBiclive, 
and  diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regards  which 
we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our  own  misfortones. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  remedies  wiU 
be  suffideutly  powerful.  The  efficacy  of  mirth  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  try^  and  the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  he 


fiispeplM  to  be  joms  of  thoai^  mo^jUucines,  ^ifliicb  v^I  ^fsatroy » 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure^ 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  spi;^9W  i^  .employ- 
jidcdL  It  is  commonly  obsexTe,d»  tiliat  aioong  soldie,rs  and 
seamen,  though  t^ejce  jis  m»ch  ^ndwe^,  the^e  is  little  grief; 
th^y  see  their  friend  fall  withoujt  ajiy  of  t^iat  lamentation 
jrhich  is  indulged  In  secu,rity  ao^  idleness,  because  they 
havje  no  leisure  to  spare  iroi^  the  x^are  of  themselves ;  and 
whoey^r  shall  keep  his  thpughts  equally  busy,  will  find 
himself  equally  unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses* 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sorrow,  and  iti^ 
effects  might  doubtless  be  ^celerated  by  ^uicjk,epjxig  the 
^UGGessjioD^  and  enlaiging  the  variety  of  objects. 


•Si  ttmpof  r§Mi 


Poj  oMUmo  tranquUla  poUU,  tn  apem$  nurrari : 

Q»i  tapigtj  siH  tempui  erit,  G  rotius,  Coivol.  «d  Patrwa. 

Tis  long  ere  time  can  mitigate  your  grief; 

To  wisdom  fly,  she  quickly  brings  jelief.  F.  Lewis. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  every  new 
i49a  c^wklributes  in  it^  p^sf^  to  ^cour  away.  Ji  is  the 
poliefaction  of  sti^wt  Jife,  iond  is  remedied  by  exercise 
and  JQotioQ. 
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Non  mt  tfherg,  ud  vaUre,  vita,  Mabt.  -Lib.  vi.  -Ep.  70. 15» 

For  iife  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well.         'ELpaiNsroN. 

AjfOMG  the  in^mnerable  follies*  by  which  .we  lay  .^p  ip 
ofur  yoi^h  ropentance  aqd  xeqiorse  for  the  succeeding  part 
fllfoiur  lives,  .there  is  scarce  a^y  against  which  warnings  are 
of  less  .e^cacy,  ,than  the  neglqct  of  health.  When  the 
iSprings  of  motion  are  yet.ela&tick,  when  the  heact  bounds 
1^  vigGlV,«afid  thotCiye  sp^J&les  with  spirit,  it  is  with  cUffi- 
euity  tfi^t  ffe  au^  taught  to  conceive  the  imbecility  that 
ev^iy  4lP^r  ^3  ^l^riniging  upon  ^s,  .qr  to  imagine  that  the 
MPrir^s  which  are  i^pw  braced  .jriih  so  ipuch  strength,  apd 
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we  draw  by  ihstmct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  uneasiness  by  impor* 
tunate  and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  obtained  a  place  or 
posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  inactivity,  is 
that  of  our  passions;*  we  quickly  begin  to  be  sensible  of  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion;  these  aris- 
ing from  the  power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend 
their  range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our  know- 
ledge enlarges.  At  first  we  have  no  thought  of  pain,  but 
when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  afterwards  begin  to  fear  it, 
yet  not  before  it  approaches  us  very  nearly ;  but  by  de- 
gprees  we  discover  it  at  a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurk- 
ing in  remote  consequences.  Our  terrour  in  time  improves 
into  caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigilance  and 
solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at  which  misery  can  en- 
ter,  and  to  perfoVm  or  endure  many  things  in  themselves 
toilsome  and  unpleasing,  because  we  know  by  reason,  or 
by  experience,  that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  by  the 
reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  positive  good,  or 
avert  some  evil  greater  than  itself. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of  its  pow- 
ers, the  animal  appetites,  and  the  passions  immediately 
arising  from  them,  are  not  sufiScient  to  find  it  employment; 
the  wants  of  nature  are  soou  supplied,  the  fear  of  their  re- 
turn is  easily  precluded,  and  something  more  is  necessary 
to  relieve  the  long  intervals  of  inactivity,  and  to  give  those 
faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  quiescent,  some  particu- 
lar direction.  For  this  reason,  new  desires  and  artificial 
passions  are  by  degrees  produced ;  and,  from  having  wishes 
only  in  consequence  of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants 
in  consequence  of  our  wishes ;  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no  use,  but  because 
we  have  agreed  to  value  them ;  things  which  can  neither 
satisfy  hunger,  nor  mitigate  pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any 
real  calamity,  and  which,  therefore,  we  find  of  no  esteem 
amoiig  those  nations  whose  artless  and  barbarous  manners 
keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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lliis  18  the  original  of  ayarioe, '  vaiiityy  ambitioiiy  and 
gen^nlly  of  all  those  desires  which  arise  from  the  compari- 
son of  our  condition  with  that  of  others.  He  that  thinks 
himself  poor  because  his  neighbour  is  richer ;  he  that,  like 
Caesar,  would  rather  be  the  first  man  of  a  village,  than  the 
second  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently  kindled 
in  himself  desires  which  he  never  received  from  nature, 
and  acts  upon  principles  established  only  by  the  authority 
of  custom. 

Of  these  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  avarice  and  envy, 
«e  »«iver«Uy  condeJed;  «.me.  as  friendship  and  c^- 
osity,  generally  praised ;  but  there  are  others  about  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is 
doubted,  whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happiness, 
or  ioerease  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambig^ioiis  and  disputable  kind  is  the  love  of 
fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of  others  with  admiration, 
and  of  being  celebrated  by  generations  to  come  with  praises 
which  we  shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  nothiiig  better  than  splendid  madness,  as  a 
flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by  folly ;  for  what,  say 
they,  can  be  more  remote  from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all 
our  actions  by  the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  tUl  we 
ourselves  are  in- the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus  wildly  put 
upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular  condition,  that,  duriiig 
life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtained?  To  gain  the  favour,  and 
hear  the  applauses  of  our  contemporaHes,  is  indeed  equally 
desirable  with  any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  because 
fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify 
oi^osition,  and  fortify  tranquillity ;  but  to  what  end  shall 
we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can  no  longer  re- 
ceive any  benefits  from  their  favour?  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as 
Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give  him  for  pre- 
sent use  the  wine  and  garlands  which  they  purpose  to  be- 
stow upon  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its  vindica- 
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tioiiy  tiiat  it  is  a  pttSBion  natural  and  xmxvenal ;  a  flame 
Ugbted  by  Heaven,  and  always  burning  if  itii  greatsit  H. 
gMHT  in  ^  most  enlaiged  and  elevated  minds.  That  Ae 
desire  <^  being  pmised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
deserve  their  praises,  mttA  that  the  folly  charged  upon  it» 
is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  generosity,  which  is  not 
felt,  and  th^efore  not  understood,  by  those  who  have  been 
always  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  themselves,  aad 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  imderstandings^ 
That  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for  eternal  life,  naturally 
springs  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  corporeal  existenee, 
and  rejoices  to  consider  herself  as  co-operating  with  fu^ 
tare  ages,  and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the  reproach 
of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an 
opinion  which  may  with  great  probability  be  doubted;  for 
since  we  suppose  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlaiged  by 
its  separation,  why  should  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  exting^shed? 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the  argument* 
it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is  to  be  regulated 
rather  than  extinguished :  and  that  men  should  be  taught 
not  to  be  wholly  careless  about  their  memory,  bat  to  en^ 
deavoUr  that  they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  vir* 
tues,  since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit  any 
pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as  Uie  immor- 
tality of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad 
lustions  than  of  good ;  he  therefore  has  no  certain  princi^ 
pie  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us,  that  this 
blind  and  undistinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has  always 
been  uncertain  in  its  efiects,  and  directed  by  accident  or 
opportunity,  indifferently  to  the  benefit  or  devastation  of 
the  world.  When  Themistocles  complained  that  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  them  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.     But  Cassar,  when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  AJexan- 
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dei's  pioture,  having  no  honest  opportunities  of  action,  let 
his  ambition  break  out  to  the  ndn  of  hin  eouittry. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged  by  the 
mind  as  to  become  independent  and  predominant,  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  irregular ;  but  it  may  be  usefully  employed  as 
as  inferior  and  secondary  motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes 
to  revive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and  lose 
sight  of  that  more  certain^  more  valuable,  and  more  dura- 
ble reward,  which  ought  always  to  be  our  first  hope  and 
our  last.  But  it  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  our 
minds  that  virtue  is  not  to  he  pursued  as  one  of  the  means 
to  fame,  but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompence 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  accepted  with 
complacence,  but  not  sought  with  eagerness*  Simply  to 
be  remembered  is  no  advantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  satire 
as  well  as  penegyrick  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed 
by  l^tus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Timocreon  of  Rhodes, 
of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph,  that  he  had  eaten 
numy  a  fueai,  drunk  many  a  flagffon,  and  uttered  many  A 
reproadi* 

IIoXX<l  fafiiv,  nal  iroXXd  inirp,  koI  iroXXd  mtc'  tliritp 

Tlie  tnie  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  shall  share  the  attention  of  future  times, 
must  arise  from  the  hope,  that  with  our  name,  our  virtues 
WiU  be  propagated ;  and  that  those  ¥^hom  we  cannot  benefit 
in  our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  examples, 
and  incitement  from  our  renown. 
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No.  60.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1760, 


'   Cr§d^tant  koegrmnd*  ntfat,  ct  mortt  piaiulfliiii* 
Sijuvenit  vetulo  non  atturrexerat,  atqtu 
Barbato  etacunque  puer,  licet  ip$e  videret 
Plura  domifraga,  et  mq^ares  glandit  aeervoi.  Jur.  Sal.  ziii.  54. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoaiy  head  rever*d« 

And  hoys  paid  rev'rence  when  a  man  appear*d. 

Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  w6re, 

And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store  CancB. 

I  HAYS  always  thought  it  the  business  of  those  who  turn 
their  speculatioiis  upon  the  living  world,  to  commend  the 
virtuesy  as  well  as  to  expose  the  faults  of  their  contem- 
poraries, and  to  confute  a  fcdse  as  well  as  to  support  a  just 
accusation ;  not  only  because  it  is  peculiarly  the  business 
of  a  monitor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
those  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partiality,  should  in- 
dulge themfselves  afterwards  in  disbelieving  him  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  because  he  may  find  real  crimes  sufficient  to  give 
full  employment  to  caution  or  repentance,  without  distract- 
ing the  mind  by  needless  scruples  and  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches  that  one 
part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown  upon  anodier, 
which  are  regularly  transmitted  through  continued  succes- 
sions, and  which  he  that  has  once  suffered  them  is  certain 
to  use  with  the  same  undistingpiishing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescriptive  right 
of  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  formerly  endured  hun- 
self. 

To  these  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no  man  sees 
the  justice,  till  it  becomes  his  interest  to  see  it,  very  little 
regard  is  to  be  shewn ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  produced  by  ratiocination  or  inquiry,  but  received  im- 
plicitly, or  caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion, 
and  supported  rather  by  willingnen  to  credit,  than  ability 
to  prove,  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  those  who  are  desir- 
ous to  believe  themselves  made  venerable  by  length  ot 
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time*  to  censure  the  new  comers  into  life,  for  want  of  re- 
spect to  grey  hairs  and  sage  experience,  for  heady  confi- 
dence in  their  own  understandings,  for  hasty  conclusions 
upon  partial  views,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which  their 
fathers  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afford  them,  and  a  re- 
bellious impatience  of  that  subordination  to  which  youth 
is  condemned  by  nature,  as  necessary  to  its  security  from 
evils  into  which  it  would  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the 
rashness  of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  ignorance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  depravity  of 
the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration. He  recounts  the  decency  and  regularity  of  for- 
mer times,  and  celebrates  the  discipline  and  sobriety  of 
the  age  in  which  his  youth  was  passed ;  a  happy  age,  which 
is  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  sin6e  confusion  has  broken 
in  upon  the  world,  and  thrown  down  all  the  boundaries  of 
civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he  assumes  who 
dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  complaining ;  for  as  every 
man  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  full  share  of  the  miseries  of 
life,  he  is-  inclined  to  consider  all  clamorous  uneasiness,  as 
a  proof  of  impatience  rather  than  of  affliction,  and  to  ask, 
what  merit  has  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he  has  acquired 
a  right  to  repine  at  the  distributions  of  nature  ?  Or,  why 
does  he  imagine  that  exemptions  should  be  granted  him 
from  the  general  condition  of  man?  We  find  ourselves 
excited  rather  to  captiousness  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  soothe  his  complaints  by  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  we  enquire,  whether  the  pain  be  proportionate 
to  the  lamentation;  and  whether,  supposing  the  affliction 
real,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  ca- 
lamity. 

The  querulousness  and  indignation  which  is  observed  so 

often  to  disfig^e  the  4ast  scene  of  life,  naturally  leads  us 

to  enquiries  like  these.     For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at 

the  first  view  of  things,  that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and 

ridiculed,  insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at  least 

be  equal  on  either  part.   They  who  have  had  opportunities 
R.  I.  n 
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of  establishing  their  authority  over  minds  ductile  and  un- 
resisting, they  who  have  been  the  protectors  of  helpless- 
ness, and  the  instructors  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain 
in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  dignity  of 
command,  must  defeat  their  influence  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct, and  make  use  of  all  these  advantages  with  very  little 
skill,  if  they  cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearanoe  of 
respect,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declared  con- 
tempt. 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that  lawful  and 
settled  authority  is  very  seldom  resisted  when  it  is  weU 
employed.  Gross  corruption,  or  evident  imbecility,  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  suppression  of  that  reverence  with  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors*  and  on 
those  whom  they  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  fortiSed 
by  power.  For  though  men  are  drawn  by  their  passions 
into  forg^tfulness  of  invisible  rewards  and  punishments, 
yet  they  are  easily  kept  obedient  to  those  who  have  tem- 
poral dominion  in  their  h£^ds,  till  their  veneration  is  dissi- 
pated by  such  wickedness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be  de- 
fended nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspected  that  the 
old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  in- 
sults which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 
despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine 
that  excess  of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  dme, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  long  life,  however 
idly  or  thoughtlessly  employed,  that  priority  of  birth  will 
supply  the  want  of  steadiness  or  honesty*  can  it  raise  mnch 
wonder  that  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  dial  they 
see  their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own  eyes  in 
their  progress  into  life,  than  enlist  themselves  under  guides 
who  have  lost  their  way? 

Hiere  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time  necessarily 
and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might*  by  those  who  have 
learned  them  from  experience,  be  communicated  to  their 
successors  at  a  cheaper  rate :  but  dictates,  thoagh  liberdly 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  widiout  effect*  the  teacher 
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gaiitt  few  profleljtes  by  instruction  which  his  own  behavi- 
our contradicts ;  and  young  men  miss  the  benefit  of  coun- 
sel, because  they  are  not  yery  ready  to  believe  that  those 
who  fell  below  them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
Aeory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  retarded,  the 
world  is  kept  long  in  the  same  state,  and  every  new  race 
is  te  gain  the  prudence  of  their  predecessors  by  commit- 
ting  and  redrewmg  the  same  miscarriages. 

To  secure  te  the  old  that  influence  which  they  are  wil- 
ling to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  of  life,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining 
years ;  and  contentedly  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  plea- 
sures, its  frolicks,  imd  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hopeless  en- 
deavour to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  spring  and  winter ;  it 
is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of  age,  and  retain  the  play- 
things of  childhood,  lie  young  always  form  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  they  find  trifling 
with  long  beards,  with  contempt  Mid  indignation,  like  that 
which  women  feel  at  the  effimninacy  of  men.  If  dotards 
will  contend  with  boys  in  those  performances  in  which  boys 
must  always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  dress  crippled  limbs 
in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gaiety  with  faultering  voices, 
and  darken  assemblies  of  jdeasure  with  the  g^astliness  of 
disease,  they  may  well  expect  those  who  Snd  their  divert 
aioas  obstructed  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they  de- 
wetnd  to  competition  with  youth,  they  must  bear  the  inso- 
inwe  of  sttCcessM  rivals. 

LuiiMti  tatis,  ediiti  trntU  at^ue  Mntti : 
itfmjittt  oMn  fioi  est. 

YoaVe  htd  yofor  share  of  north,  of  meat  and  diink ; 
TiitiaKto^tinsotiie— -'tiitmiatoddiik.  SbrmnaoF. 


Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  generation  may 
be  alienated  from  it,  is  severity  and  censoriousness,  that 
gives  no  aUowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expects 
artfulness  from  childhood,  and  constancy  from  youth,  that 

k2 
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is  peremptory  in  every  command^  and  inexorable  to  eyery 
failure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely  to  hinder  happi* 
ness,  and  whose  descendants  can  only  tell  of  long  life,  that 
it  produces  suspicion,  malig^ty,  peevishness,  and  persecu- 
tion :  and  yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and  wonder 
that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  in  their  father's  com- 
pany. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour 
and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young,  consider  diat  he 
shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  remember,  when  he  is  old,  that 
he  has  once  been  young.  In  youth,  he  must  lay  up  know- 
ledge for  his  support,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  for- 
sake him ;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  on 
faults  which  experience  only  can  correct. 


*»»^#^»»»«»»#^»#^^»»<»#»»|»#^|»#>#>#^^ 
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'Stultut  labor  est  tncptiartim.     Mabt.  Tib.  ii.  Ep.  Ixncri.  10. 


How  foolish  is  the  toil  of  trifling  cares !  Elpbitistois.  • 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to  £u- 
phelia's  letters  from  the  country,  and  appear  to  think  no 
form  of  human  life  unworthy  of  your  attention,  I  have  re- 
solved, after  many  struggles  with  idleness  and  diffidence, 
to  give  you  some  account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober 
season  of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the  em- 
ployments of  those  who  look  with  contempt  on  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and  employ  all  their  powers 
of  censure  and  invective  upon  the  uselessness,  vanity,  and 
folly,  of  dress,  visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  journey  of  four  days 
had  brought  me  to  the  house,  where  invitation,  reg^ilarly 
sent  for  seven  years  together,  had  at  last  induced  me  to 
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pass  the  summer,  I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  my 
first  reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and  tranquil- 
lity, which  a  rural  life  always  promises,  and,  if  well  conduct- 
ed, might  always  afford,  a  confused  wildness  of  care,  and  a 
tumultuous  hurry  of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  was 
clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady,  who 
was  my  father^s  relation,  W€is,  indeed,  very  full  of  the  hap- 
piness which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and,  according  to 
the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  insisted  that  I  should  recom- 
pense the  long  delay  of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to 
leave  her  till  winter.  But,  amidst  all  her  kindness  and 
caresses,  she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  order  to  her 
daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  them  out  with  unpo- 
Kte  precipitation.  Sometimes  her  impatience  would  not 
suffer,  her  to  stay  behind ;  she  be^ed  my  pardon,  she  must 
leave  me  for  a  moment ;  she  went,  and  returned  and  sat 
down  again,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  some  new  care, 
dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  trepidation,  and 
followed  them  with  the  same  countenance  of  business  and 
solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eagerness  and 
disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  such 
busy  preparations  as  naturally  promised  some  great  event,  I 
was  yet  too  much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself  with  enqui- 
ries; but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mourning,  I  pleased 
myself  with  imagining  that  I  should  rather  see  a  wedding 
than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies,  after  whom  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  enquire,  was  under  a  necessity  of  attending 
son^e  affair  that  could  not  be  neglected.  Soon  afterward 
my  relation  began  to  talk  of  the  reg^arity  of  her  family, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  London  hours;  and  at  last  let 
me  know  that  they  had  purposed  that  night  to  go  to  bed 
sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they  were  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning  to  make  cheesecakes.  This  hint  sent  me 
to  my  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
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Isdies,  vho  begged  me  to  excuse  some  large  sieves  of  leaves 
and  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  Boor,  for  the; 
intended  to  distil  them  when  they  were  dry,  and  they  bad 
DO  other  room  that  so  conveuiently  received  the  rising  son. 

Tlie  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest,  and 
therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a  reaolutioa  to 
explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stole  onperceived  by  my 
busy  couuns  into  (he  garden,  where  I  found  nothing  either 
more  great  or  elegant,  than  in  the  same  number  of  acres 
cultivated  for  ihe  market.  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  leanted 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither  at  the  time  in  wbiob 
I  might  learn  to  make  more  pickles  and  conserves,  than 
eoitld  be  seen  at  any  house  a  hundred  miles  round. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me  sofficient 
opportunities  of  knowing  her  character,  for  she  was  too 
much  pleased  with  her  own  accomplidiments  to  c<mceal 
them,  and  took  occasion,  from  some  sweetmeats  which  the 
set  next  day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long  boon 
upon  robs  and  jellies ;  laid  down  the  best  methods  of  con- 
serving, reserving,  and  preserving  all  sorts  of  fnut ;  told  ns 
with  great  contempt  of  the  London  lady  In  the  neigb- 
bourhood,  by  whom  these  terms  were  very  often  confound- 
ed ;  and  hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  company,  at  faer  own  house,  sweetmeats  of  so  dark 
a  colour  as  she  had  often  seen  at  mistress  Sprigfatly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to  watch  tbe 
skillet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  simmer  with  the  due  degree  of 
heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at  the  moment  of  projection  ;  and 
the  employments  to  which  she  has  bred  her  daughters,  are 
to  turn  rose-leaves  in  tbe  shade,  to  piek  ont  the  seeds  <^ 
currants  with  a  quill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bnuing  it,  and 
to  extract  bean-flower  water  for  the  skin.  Such  are  tke 
tasks  with  wlucb  every  day,  since  I  came  hither,  has  b^an 
and  ended,  to  which  the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed, 
and  is  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never  shall 
retom. 

Bat  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  ht^lets  attempts. 
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The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and  maintains  the  dignity 
of  lier  own  perfbimwces  with  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity 
accustomed  to  be  flattered.  Her  daughters,  haying  never 
seen  any  house  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother*s  excel- 
lence on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is  a  pere  sportsman, 
who  is  pleased  to  see  bis  table  well  furnished,  and  thinks 
the  day  sufficiently  successful,  ip  which  he  brings  home  a 
leadi  of  hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books,  but  my  lady 
soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books  would  suit  my  taste  ; 
for  her  part  she  never  loved  to  see  young  women  give  their 
minds  to  such  follies,  by  which  they  would  only  learn  to  use 
hard  words ;  she  bred  iip  her  daughters  to  understand  a 
house,  and  whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they  knew  any 
thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never  repent  it. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  culinary  sciences 
too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects,  mysteries  into  which  they 
most  not  be  initiated  till  the  years  of  sepous  maturity,  and 
whick  are  referred  to  the  day  of  marriage,  as  the  supreme 
qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  ms^es  m  orange  pud- 
ding, which  is  the  envy  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
she  has  hitherto  found  means  pf  mixing  and  baking  with 
such  secrecy,  that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
has  never  been  discovered.  She,  indeed,  conducts  this  great 
affair  with  all  the  caution  that  human  policy  cas  suggest. 
It  is  never  known  before-hand  when  this  pudding  will  be 
produced ;  she  takes  the  ingredient  privately  into  her  own 
eioaet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be  heated  for  a  pie,  and 
places  the  pudding  in  it  with  her  own  hands,  the  mouth  of 
the  oven  is  then  stopped,  and  all  enquiries  are  vsin. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  however,  pro- 
misod  Ctarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her  in  marriage,  she 
•hall  be  told  without  reserve.  But  the  art  of  making  Eng- 
lish capers  she  has  not  yet  persuaded  herself  to  discover, 
h«t  seems  resolved  that  secret  shsll  perish  with  her,  as 
some  alc^ymists  hgve  ^obstinately  suppressed  the  art  of 
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I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book  of  re> 
ceipts,  which  she  left  upon  the  table,  having  intelligence 
that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  had  burst  the  hoops.  But 
though  the  importance  of  the  event  sufficiently  eng^ssed 
her  care,  to  prevent  any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which 
her  secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  use  of 
the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  hereditary  know- 
ledge was  so  well  concealed  by  the  manner  of  spelling  used 
by  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was 
totally  unable  to  understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  language  in 
which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to  her  lady- 
ship's esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself  to  some  of  these 
economical  accomplishments;  for  I  overheard  her,  two  days 
ago,  warning  her  daughters,  by  my  mournful  example, 
against  negligence  of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving :  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions  to  know- 
ledge, she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong  way  when  she 
attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  believe,  scarcely  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  paste  raised,  and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Bambler,  why  I  have  laid  Lady  Bustle's 
character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to  be  informed  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I 
shall  throw  away  the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought 
it  my  duty  to  read,  for  the  ladtfs  closet  opened^  the  complete 
servant  maid,  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign  all  curiosity 
after  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of  scalding  damascenes 
without  bursting  them,  and  preserving  the  whiteness  of 
pickled  mushrooms. 

Lady  Bustle  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  application  to 
fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her  cares  into  a  narrow  space, 
and  set  herself  free  from  many  perplexities  with  which 
other  minds  are  disturbed.  She  has  no  curiosity  after  die 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress ;  she  can 
hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ravage  of  a  fire,  or  de- 
vastations of  a  storm ;  her  neighbours  grow  rich  or  poor, 
come  into  the  world  or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while 
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she  is  pressing  the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  the  store-room ;  but 
I  c^annot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  disquiets 
than  those  whose  understandings  take  a  wider  range.  Her 
marigDlds,  when  they  are  almost  cured,  are  often  scattered 
by  the  wind,  and  the  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit,  when 
it  ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  While  her  artificial  wines  are 
fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  restlessness  and  anxiety.  Her 
sweetmeats  are  not  always  bright,  and  the  maid  sometimes 
forgets  the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  pepper,  when  veni- 
son is  to  be  baked.  Her  conserves  mould,  her  wines  sour, 
and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  she 
is  every  day  mortified  with  the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and 
the  disappointment  of  her  hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxury,  nor  any  virtue 
but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire  to  be  praised  but  for  her 
cookery ;  nor  wishes  any  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but 
that  whenever  they  aspire  to  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be 
wheyish,  and  their  pie-crusts  tough. 

I  am  now  very  impatient  to  know  whether  I  am  to  look 
on  these  ladies  as  .the  great  patterns  of  our  sex,  and  to 
consider  conserves  and  pickles  as  the  business  of  my  life ; 
whether  the  censures  which  I  now  suffer  be  just,  and 
whether  the  brewers  of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes, 
have  a  right  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

Cornelia. 
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•QuotietJUnti  Thetehu  kerot 


Sist€  modum,  dixii,  iM^utf  enimfortuna  quertnda 

SUa  tua  crtp  timiUi  aUorum  retpie€  casus, 

Mitius  istafsrss.  Ovid.  MeU  xw.  491 

How  oft  in  vain  the  ton  of  Theseus  said. 

The  stormy  sorrows  be  with  patience  laid ; 

Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wept  alone ; 

Weigh  others'  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own.    Catoott. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to  which  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  our  present  state  have  given  oc* 
casion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  recom- 
mended by  some  writers  to  put  the  sufferer  in  mind  of  hea- 
vier pressures,  and  more  excruciating  calamities,  than 
those  of  which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  practised ;  and^ 
in  conformity  to  this  custom,  lipsius,  the  great  modeni 
master  of  the  Stoick  philosophy,  has,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  Steadiness  of  Mind,  endeavoured  to  fortify  the 
breast  against  too  much  sensibility  of  misfortune,  by  enu- 
merating the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen  upon 
the  world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended  regions,  the 
sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  nations.  And  the  conunos 
voice  of  the  multitude,  uninstructed  by  precept,  and  un- 
prejudiced by  authority,  which,  in  questions  that  relate  to 
the  heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive  than 
the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the  efficacy  of  this 
procedure ;  for  one  of  the  first  comforts  which  one  neigh- 
bour administers  to  another,  is  a  relation  of  the  like  infeli- 
city, combined  with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  remedies  ap- 
plied to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we  see  the  effects,  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  operation,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  some,  who  are  unwilling  to  suppose  auy 
thing  out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  sagacity,  have  been  id- 
clined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  those  virtues  for 
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which  they  are  celebrated*  and  whether  their  reputation  i$ 
not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  prejudice,  and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in  there  pro* 
p^  acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation  of  that  pain  to 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afford  the  proper  and  ade- 
quate remedy ;  they  imply  rather  op  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  burthen.  A 
{moner  is  relieved  by  him  that  sets  him  at  liberty,  but  re- 
ceives comfort  from  such  as  suggest  considerations  by 
which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  inconvenience  of  con- 
finement. To  that  grief  which  arises  from  a  g^eat  loss,  he 
only  brings  the  true  remedy,  who  makes  his  friend's  con- 
dition the  same  as  before ;  bat  he  may  be  properly  termed 
a  comforter,  who  by  persuasion  extenuates  the  pain  of  po^ 
v^rty,  and  shews,  in  the  style  of  Hesiod,  that  half  is  mor^ 
Uian  tke  whole. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how  it  can  lull 
die  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appease  the  throbbings  of 
angDish,  to  hear  that  others  are  more  miserable;  others, 
perhaps,  unknown  or  wholly  indifferent,  whose  prosperity 
raises  no  envy,  and  whose  fall  can  gratify  no  resentment. 
Some  topicks  of  comfort  arising,  like  that  which  gave  hope 
and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris,  from  the  perpetual 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  mutability  of  human  affairs,  may  as 
properiy  raise  the  dejected  as  depress  the  proud,  and  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But  how 
can  it  avail  the  man  who  languishes  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
without  prospect  of  emerging  into  the  sunshine  of  cheerful- 
ness, to  hear  that  others  are  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dun- 
geon of  misery,  shackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  sur- 
rounded with  darker  desperation  ? 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration  seems  indeed 
the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  is  perhaps  never  properly 
applied,  but  in  cases  where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections 
^  more  speedy  and  pleasing  efficacy.  But  even  from  such 
calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a  thousand  ills  incura- 
ble, a  thousand  losses  irreparable,  a  thousand  difficulties 
insuniiolmtable  are  known,  or  will  be  known,  by  all  the 
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sons  of  men.  Native  deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead 
friend  cannot  return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away 
in  folly,  or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it  has  bees 
found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the  world,  to  contemplate 
the  various  scenes  of  distress  in  which  mankind  are  strug- 
gling round  us,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  terribUe$ 
visu  fomuB,  the  various  shapes  of  misery,  which  make 
havock  of  terrestrial  happiness,  range  all  comers  almost 
without  restraint,  trample  down  our  hopes  at  the  hour  of 
harvest,  and,  when  we  have  built  our  schemes  to  the  top, 
ruin  their  foundations. 

The  first  effect  of  this  meditation  is,  that  it  furnishes  a 
new  employment  for  the  mind,  and  engages  the  passions 
on  remoter  objects ;  as  kings  have  sometimes  freed  them- 
selves from  a  subject  too  haughty  to  be  governed  and  too 
powerful  to  be  crushed,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  province, 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided,  or  his  pride  been  repressed. 
The  attention  is  dissipated  by  variety,  and  acts  more  weakly 
upon  any  single  part,  as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to 
different  channels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected 
body,  cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is,  there- 
fore, unavailing  in  severe  paroxysms  of  corporal  pain,  when 
the  mind  is  every  instant  called  back  to  misery,  and  in  the 
first  shock  of  any  sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use 
against  encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  habit  of 
gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  us  with  oppor- 
tunities of  making  comparisons  in  our  own  favour.  We 
know  that  very  little  of  the  pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does 
not  begin  and  end  in  our  senses,  b  otherwise  than  rela- 
tive ;  we  are  rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any  of  these 
respects;  and  therefore,  a  man,  whose  uneasiness  arises 
from  reflection  on  any  misfortune  that  throws  him  below 
those  with  whom  he  was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding 
that  he  is  not  yet  the  lowest. 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tending  towards 
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the  yice  of  envy,  very  well  illustrated  by  an  old  poet^, 
whose  system  will  not  afford  many  reasonable  motives  to 
content.  ''  It  is,'*  says  he,  ''  pleasing  to  look  from  shore 
upon  the  tumults  of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  ship  struggling 
with  the  billows ;  it  is  pleasing,  not  because  the  pain  of 
another  can  give  us  delight,  but  because  we  have  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  happiness  of  safety."  Thus,  when  we 
look  abroad,  and  behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning 
under  evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  experienced, 
we  shrink  back  to  our  own  state,  and  instead  of  repining 
that  so  much  must  be  felt,  learn  to  rejoice  that  we  haye 
net  more  to  feel. 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others,  fortitude 
is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  her  own  powers.  As  the  heroes  of  action 
catch  the  flame  from  one  another,  so  they  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  aUotted  the  harder  task  of  suffering  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  remem- 
brance of  those  evils  which  have  been  laid  on  others, 
perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  .themselves,  and  bear  up  with 
vigour  and  resolution  against  their  own  oppressions,  when 
they  see  it  possible  that  more  severe  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

lliere  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many  minds,  the  re- 
lation of  other  men's  infelicity  may  give  a  lasting  and  con*- 
tinual  relief.  Some,  not  well  instructed  in  the  measures 
by  which  Providence  distributes  happiness,  are  perhaps 
misled  by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  makes  temporal  pros- 
perity one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church,  have  re- 
presented wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain  concomitants  of 
virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of  the  divine  approbation. 
Such  sufferers  are  dejected  in  their  misfortunes,  not  so 
much  for  what  they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  be- 
cause they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the  wants, 
of  their  present  condition,  but  because  they  consider  them 
as  only  the  beginnings  of  more  sharp  and  more  lasting  pains. 
To  these  mourners  it  is  an  act  of  the  highest  charity. to  re- 

*>  Lucretius. 
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present  the  calainities  which  not  only  yirtue  has  snffefed, 
but  virtue  has  incunred ;  to  inform  them  that  one  eTidence 
of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncertainty  of  any  present  reward 
for  goodness ;  afid  td  remind  them,  fVom  the  highest  aotbo- 
rity,  of  the  distresses  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  ike  world 
was  not  worthy. 
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M9a  tS^  trtmvuv.  ^figrtm,  Ftf. 

Hnaband  thy  possesnons. 

Th8RB  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life  any  so 
generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every  other  species  of 
misery,  those,  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  disturb 
the  present  moment  with  reflection,  can  easily  forgi^  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of  men, 
without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  exposed  to  con- 
tumely, neglect,  and  insult ;  and,  in  its  lowest  state*  to  han- 
ger and  nakedness ;  to  injuries  against  which  ev^ry  passion 
is  in  urns,  and  to  wants  whiefa  nature  cannot  sustain. 

Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened  by  tme 
or  by  fidse  notions  of  dignity  and  rq>utation :  thus  we  see 
dangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  willingness,  because  bra- 
very in  a  good  or  bad  cause  is  newr  widumt  its  eneoniasts 
and  admirers.  But  in  the  pro^>ect  of  poverty,  there  m 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy;  the  mind  and  bodj 
suffer  together ;  its  miseries  bring  no  alleviations ;  it  is  s 
state  in  which  every  virtue  w  obscured,  and  in  wliidi  no 
conduct  can  avoid  reproach :  It  state  in  which  cheerfahsflB 
is  insensibility,  and  dejection  suUenness,  of  which  the  hard- 
ships are  without  honour^  and  the  labours  without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  waHtiiig  ^ 
.general  conviotioQ ;  we  hear  mk  every  side  tlie  noise  sf 
trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged  with  nnmbeiiess  nuiti- 
tudes,  whose  faces  are  clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose 
steps  are  hurried  by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motiTe 
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than  the  hope  of  gain ;  and  the  whole  #t>rld  is  pikt  in  mo- 
tion, hy  the  desire  of  ttiat  wealth  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
valued  as  it  secures  as  from  povetty ;  for  it  is  more  useful 
for  defence  than  acquisition,  and  is  not  so  much  able  to 
procure  good  a^  to  exclude  evil. 

Tet  tfiere  are  always  some  whose  passions  or  follies  lead 
them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  general  maxims  and 
practice  of  mankind ;  some  who  seem  to  rush  upon  poverty 
with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  avoid  it,  who 
see  their  revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering  away,  without 
resolution  to  change  their  course  of  life ;  who  persevere 
against  all  remonstrances,  and  go  forward  with  fnll  career^ 
though  they  see  before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostulate  with 
such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive  schemes  of  build* 
ings  and  gardens,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  same 
vanity  that  promoted  them  to  begin,  cfausing,  as  it  happens 
in  A  thousand  other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter, 
and  deferring  the  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur  tiie 
miseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  intend  my  present 
admonitions,  are  the  thoughtless,  the  negligent,  and  the 
(fissfrfute ;  who  having,  by  the  vicionsness  of  their  own  in- 
clinations, or  the  seducements  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to  move  in 
a  certain  round  of  pleasures  disproportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, are  without  pother  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
enchantments  of  custom,  avoid  thought  because  they  know 
it  will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  and  sink 
every  hour  deeper  into  the  g^phs  of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  tiie  vehemence  of  sudden  passion ;  nor  can  the 
mischief  which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  effect  of 
any  single  act,  which  rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before 
there  could  be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men 
are  advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches,  and 
destroying  tfaemsdves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  which. 
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when  once  given,  can  never  be  recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poi- 
son, hourly  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined  by  the 
unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  its  possibility;  yet,  absurd  as  it  is, 
the  sudden  fall  of  some  families,  and  the  sudden  rise  of 
others,  prove  it  to  be  common,  and  every  year  sees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it  has  passed 
the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes,  to  counteract  its  own 
purpose.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warriour  from  cir- 
cumspection, too  much  eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit 
of  the  trader,  too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lo?er 
that  easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 

Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  vanity,  and  in- 
cited by  voluptuousness^  seldom  procures  ultimately  either 
applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  character  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  received,  little  satisfaction  will  be  given  to 
the  spendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchases. 
For  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but 
young  men  thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  un- 
acquainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  know- 
ledge and  of  virtue  ?  By  whom  is  his  profusion  prabed,  but 
by  wretches  who  consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses. Sirens  that  enticed  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man,  whose  knowledge,  or  whose  virtue,  can  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  .with  scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of 
which  can  afibrd  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom 
the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their 
influence,  and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  dif- 
ferent ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
tailors  and  jockies,  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once  rob 
and  ridicule  him,  and  who  are  secretly  triumphing  over 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his 
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appetite,  and  heighima  his  de$ires  by  comiterfeitec}  9p- 
planae. 

Sndi  is  tile  praise  tkat  is  parcbased  by  prodigality. 
Even  when  it  is  yet  not  discovered  to  be  false,  it  is  the 
praise  only  of  those  whom  it  is  reproachfiil  to  please^  apd 
whose  sincerity  is  corrupted  by  ihw  interest;  men  who 
live  by  the  riots  which  they  encoarage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  papil  gnows  wise,  they  shall  loose  their 
power.  Tet  with  such  flatteries,  if  they  could  last,  might 
the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is  seldom  very  delicate,  be 
satisfied ;  but  the  time  is  always  hastening  forward  when 
this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is,  shidl  vanish,  and  when  those 
who  now  sorxound  him  with  obsequiouMuess  and  coaqili- 
meots,  fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate  his  ri^ts,  shall 
torn  upon  him  with  insolence,  and  r^Nroach  him  with  the 
vices  promoted  by  themselves. 

And  as  tttde  pretensions  has  the  man  who  squanders  his 
estate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expenses,  to  greater  degrees  of 
pleasure  than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any  happi- 
ness sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lasting; 
since  whatever  we  suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing, 
must  be  enjoyed  with  solidtade  and  uneasiness,  and  the 
more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the  more  must  the  present  pos- 
session be  imbittered.  How  can  he  tiien  be  envied  for 
his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will 
give  1dm  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverfy,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more  excesses,  wan- 
toned in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites 
with  more  profuseaess  ? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary  even  to 
complete  the  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  it  may  be  generally 
remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they  know  their  for- 
tune not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  tiieir  most  jovial  ex- 
pense, there  always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent 
sad  impatieoee ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild 
desperation,  and  affected  lavisbneas,  as  criminals  brave  the 
gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  it,  or  pay  their  money 
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with  a  peevish  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  spend 
idly,  and  to  save  meanly :  having  neither  firmness  to  deny 
their  passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they  mormtur 
at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the  bowl  of  pleasnie 
by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Among  these  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation  of  mm'- 
riment,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquillity  of  cheerfnhies; 
they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  momentary 
jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the 
first  business  of  the  night  to  stupify  recollection,  and  laj 
that  reason  asleep  which  disturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls 
upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of  misery  and  regret 
In  a  short  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient,  the  last  acre 
is  sold,  the  passions  and  appetites  still  continue  then- 
tyranny,  with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifications, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  repentance, 
or  impotent  desire* 
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Truditur  diet  die, 

Novaque  pergunt  inUrire  1aum[» 
Tu  iecvmd^  marmora 

Loeas  tub  tpsumjunut,  et  teffulckri 
Immemar  ttruit  damot,  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Ode  xiaii.  1&. 

Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay ; 

But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate. 

Unconscious  of  impending  fate. 

Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 

When  lo!  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies.        Fbancis. 

TO   THE   RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life  of 
business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last  honrs  of  an  old 
friend;  an  office  which  has  filled  me,  if  not  with  melan- 
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Aolj,  at  least  with  serious  reflections,  aod  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  the  contemplation  of  those  subjects, 
which  though  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  of  indabitable 
certainty,  are  generally  secluded  from  our  regard,  by  the 
jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and  even  by  the 
calmer  diversions  of  study  and  speculation ;  or  if  they  be- 
come accidental  topicks  of  conversation  and  argument,  yet 
rarely  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  but  give  occasion  only  to 
some  snbtilties  of  reasoning,  or  elegancies  of  declamation* 
which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man  accustomed 
to  extend  his  views  through  a  long  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects,  to  trace  things  from  their  origin  to  their  period, 
and  compare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weakness 
of  human  schemes ;  detect  the  fallacies  by  which  mortals 
are  deluded;  shew  the  insufficiency  of  wealth,  honours,  and 
power,  to  real  happiness ;  and  please  himself,  and  his  au- 
ditors, with  learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  shew  the  folly 
of  terrestrial  hopes,  fears,  and  desires,  every  hour  will  give 
proofs  that  he  never  felt  it.  Trace  him  through  the  day  or 
year,  and  you  will  find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he 
has  in  common  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened,  angry 
and  pleased  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  pursuing,  with 
the  same  ardour,  the  same  designs,  grasping,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  transport,  those  riches  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  keep,  and  swelling  with  the  applause  which  he  has 
gained  by  proving  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul,  and  takes 
away  from  our  appetites  and  passions  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, is  to  be  found,  where  I  have  received  it,  at  the  bed 
of  a  dying  friend.  To  enter  this  school  of  wisdom  is  not 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  most  sublime 
and  important  precepts  require  no  uncommon  opportuni- 
ties, nor  laborious  preparations;  they  are  enforced  without 
the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  understood  without  skill  in  ana- 
lytick  science.  Every  tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every 
understanding  can  conceive   them.     He  that  wishes  io 
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earnest  to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  hik  conditiab» 
and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with  tbe  World,  Biaj 
find  instructions  on  every  side.  He  that  desires  to  eater 
behind  the  scene,  which  every  art  has  been  employed  to 
decorate,  and  every  passion  labours  to  illuminate,  and 
wishes  to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which  make 
it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its  natural  meanness^ 
impotence,  and  nakedness,  may  find  all  the  delusion  faud 
open  in  the  chamber  of  disease :  be  will  there  find  vanity 
divested  of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisy  Without  her  mask. 

.  The  fiiend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  emiaeat  for 
genius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  sufficiently 
pleased  with  acceptance  and  applause.  Being  caressed 
by  those  who  have  preferments  and  riches  in  their  dis- 
posal, he  considered  himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  ad- 
vancement, and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  zp- 
proaches  to  its  object.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes,  his 
projects,  and  his  gaieties,  he  was  seized  by  a  Ung&riBg  dis- 
ease, which,  from  its  first  stage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable. 
Here  was  an  end  of  all  his  visions  of  greatness  and  happi- 
ness ;  from  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined,  all  his 
former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His  fiiends  expected  to 
please  him  by  those  accounis  of  the  growth  of  his  reputa- 
tion, which  were  formerly  certain  of  being  well  received; 
but  they  soon  found  how  little  he  was  now  afRected  by 
compliments,  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by  flatteiy^ 
to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness,  and  relieve  the  soli- 
citude of  approaching  death.  Whoever  would  know  how 
much  piety  and  virtue  surpass  all  external  goods,  might 
here  have  seen  them  weighed  against  each  other,  wheze 
all  that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to  the 
eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope»  and  pants  in 
the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  became  dust  in  the  balance^ 
without  weight  and  without  regard.  Biches,.  autkority, 
and  praise,  lose  all  their  influence  when  they  are  considered 
as  riches  which  to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed  upon  another^ 
authority  which  shall  this  night  expire  for  ever,  and 
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winch,  however  merited,  or  however  sincere,  shall,  after  a 
few  moments,  be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  nothing  ap-^ 
peared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  but  the  re- 
collection of  acts  of  goodness ;  nor  to  excite  his  intention, 
but  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  was  received  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and  re- 
garded rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it, 
than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved  value ;  it  had  little 
more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now 
broken,  a  dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of  another 
state,  and  all  conversation  was  tedious,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  to  disengage  him  from  human  affairs,  and  open 
his  prospects  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  past,  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  him 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  sight  of  this  last 
conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation  never  known  to  me  before ;  a 
confusion  of  passions,  an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy 
terroar  without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered  my 
soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  be 
endured ;  but  such  violence  cannot  be  lasting,  the  storm 
subsided  in  a  short  time,  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequenUy  revolved  in  my  mind, 
the  effects  which  the  observation  of  death  produces,  in 
those  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  use  of  re- 
flection ;  for,  by  far  the  greater  part,  it  is  wholly  unregarded. 
Tlieir  friends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the  grave  without 
raising  any  uncommon  emotion,  or  reminding  them  that 
they  are  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
they  must  soon  plunge  into  a  gulph  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increases  our 
veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our  hatred  of  the 
haul.  Those  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace  ob- 
serves, because  they  eclipsed  our  own,  can  now  no  longer 
obstruct  our  reputation,  and  we  have  therefore  no  interest 
to  suppress  dieir  praise.   That  wickedness,  which  we  feaired 
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for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impotent,  and  the  man 
whose  name  filled  us  with  alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation, 
can  at  last  be  considered  only  with  pity,  or  contempt. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  once  find 
excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  palliations  of  every  fault ; 
we  recollect  a  thousand  endearments,  which  before  glided 
off  our  minds  without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unre- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish,  vainly  wish, 
for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we  may  receive,  as  that 
we  may  bestow  happiness,  and  recompense  that  kindness 
which  before  we  never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instructed,  a  more 
painful  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have 
injured  without  reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  irre- 
trievable, it  is  indeUbly  recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate 
is  fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive 
anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  caused,  and  now 
cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotions  which  the  death  of 
an  emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had  quali- 
ties to  alarm  our  jealousy,  had  excellence  to  deserve  our 
fondness ;  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest 
may  inflame  us,  no  man  ever  outUved  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  then  wish  to  have  made  a  friend.  Those  who  are 
versed  in  literary  history  know,  that  the  elder  Scaliger  was 
the  redoubted  antagonist  of  Cardan  and  Erasmus  ;  yet  at 
the  death  of  each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  com- 
plained that  they  were  snatched  away  from  him  before  their 
reconciliation  was  completed. 

Tu-ne  etiam  tnorerit  ?  Ah  !  quid  me  linquU,  Erasme, 
Ante  meiks  quam  tit  eoncHitOtu  amor  7 

Art  thoa  too  fallen  1  ere  anger  could  subside 
And  lore  return,  has  great  Erasmus  died  ? 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally  review  the 
effects  of  passion,  but  which  we  sometimes  delay  till  we 
can  no  longer  rectify  our  errours.  Let  us  therefore  make 
haste  to  do  what  we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ; 
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let  Oft  retnro  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and  endeavour  by 
mutoal  endearments  to  heighten  that  tenderness  which  is 
tlie  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be  quick  to  repent  of  injuries 
while  repentance  may  not  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us 
open  our  eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and 
willingly  those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us  to 
pay  at  last. 

Athanatus. 

N«  56.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  86,  1750. 


Mature  propior  dednefuneri 
Inter  ludere  virgines, 

Et  tteUis  ndfuUun  spargere  eandidis.^ 
Non  riqiuid  Pholoen  taiit, 

Et  t€,  Chlori,  deeet,  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  xt.  4. 

Now  near  to  death  that  comes  but  alow. 

Now  thou  art  stepping  down  below ; 

Sport  not  amongst  the  blooming  maids. 

But  think  on  ghosts  and  empty  shades : 

What  suits  with  Pholoc  in  her  bloom. 

Grey  Chloris,  will  not  thee  become  \ 

A  bed  is  different  from  a  tomb.  CasBCH. 

TO   THB   RAMBLER. 
8IR9 

I  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in  the 
world,  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  the  littleeiBcacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint, 
which,  however  extorted  by  oppression,  or  supported  by 
reason,  are  detested  by  one  part  of  the  world  as  rebellion, 
censured  by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard  with 
an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  betray  any  of  those 
sallies  of  vehemence  and  resentment,  which  are  apt  jto 
break  out  upon  encouragement,  and  by  others  passed  over 
with  indifference  and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which  if  they  should  endeavour  to 
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ex&tiiine  or  regulate,  they  miglit  draw  miscUef  upon  dMa- 
selves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natoral  for  those  who  think  tbeai- 
selves  injured  to  complain,  than  for  others  to  neglect  their 
complaints,  I  shall  venture  to  lay  my  caae  before  yoa,  m 
hopes  that  you  will  enforce  my  Opinion,  if  you  think  it  jast, 
or  endeavour  to  rectify  my  sentiments,  if  I  am  mistaken. 
I  expect  at  least,  that  you  will  divest  yourself  of  partiality, 
and  that  whatever  your  age  or  solemnity  may  be,  you  will 
not,  with  the  dotard's  insolence,  pronounce  me  ignorant 
and  foolish,  perverse  and  refractory,  only  because  yon 
perceive  that  I  am  young. 

My  father  dying  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  left  me, 
and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than  myself,  to  the  care 
of  my  mother,  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  whose  pro* 
dence  or  virtue  he  had  no  reason  to  distrust.  She  felt, 
for  some  time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  another ;  and  as 
her  grief  was  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  it  subsided 
into  tenderness  for  me  and  my  brother,  and  the  year  of 
mourning  was  spent  in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruc- 
tion, in  celebration  of  my  father  s  virtues,  in  professions  of 
perpetual  regard  to  his  memiury,  and  hourly  instances  of 
such  fondness  as  gratitude  will  not  easily  suffer  me  to 
forget. 

But  when  the  term  of  this  mournful  felicity  was  expired, 
and  my  mother  appeared  ag^in  without  the  ensigns  of  sor- 
row, the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  began  to  tell  her,  upon 
whatever  motives,  that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to 
a  woman  without  effect.  Lady  Giddy  was  incessantly  r^ 
lating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Gravely  told 
her  privately,  with  great  tenderness,  that  it  began  to  be 
puUickly  observed  how  much  she  overaoted  her  part,  and 
that  most  of  her  acquaintance  suspected  her  hope  of  pro- 
curing another  husband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  all  that 
appearance  of  tenderness  and  piety. 

All  the  officiousness  of  kindness  and  fdly  was  busied  to 
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ehuge  lier  conduct.  She  was  at  one  time  alarmed  with 
eensore,  and  at  another  fired  with  praise.  She  was  told  of 
hdis,  where  others  shone  only  becanse  she  was  absent ;  of 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  was  crowding ;  and  of 
ly  ingenioas  ironies*  by  which  domestick  diligence  was 
contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtoe  to  stand  alone  against  fear  on 
one  aide,  and  pleasure  on  the  other ;  especially  when  no 
actual  crime  is  proposed*  and  prudence  itself  can  suggest 
many  reasons  for  relaxation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miss  Giddy  to  a  play. 
She  was  received  with  a  boundless  profusion  of  compU- 
mentSy  and  attended  home  by  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Next 
day  she  was  with  less  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at 
Mrs.  Gravely's*  and  came  home  g^y  and  lively ;  for  the 
dtttiDotions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vanity* 
and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  frugality  from 
giving  her  diBturbance.  She  now  made  her  second  entrance 
mto  the  world,  and  her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrious 
to  prevent  any  return  to  her  former  life ;  every  morning 
brought  messages  of  invitation,  and  every  evening  was 
passed  in  places  of  diversion*  from  which  she  for  some  time 
ccnnplained  that  she  had  rather  be  absent.  In  a  short  time 
she  began  to  feel  the  happiness  of  acting  without  oontroul* 
of  being  unaccountable  for  her  hours*  her  expenses*  and  . 
ber  company ;  and  learoed  by  degrees  to  drop  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  or  pity*  at  the  mention  of  ladies  whose 
husbands  were  suspected  of  restraining  their  pleasures*  or 
their  play*  and  confessed  that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  as 
she  pleased. 

I  was  still  favoured  with  some  incidental  precepts  and 
transient  endearments*  and  was  now  and  then  fondly  kissed 
for  smiling  like  my  papa :  but  most  part  of  her  morning 
was  spent  in  comparing  the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milli- 
ner, contriving  some  variation  in  her  dress*  visiting  shops* 
and  sending  compliments ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  too 
short  for  visits*  cards*  plays*  and  concerts. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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educate  children  profierly  at  home.  Parents  could  not 
have  them  always  in  their  sight ;  the  society  of  servants 
was  contagions;  company  produced  boldness  and  spirit; 
emulation  excited  industry ;  and  a  large  school  was  natu- 
rally the  first  step  into  the  open  world.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  themselves,  byt 
so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity,  and  idleness,  that 
they  soon  oyercame  all  the  remaining  principles  of  kindness 
and  piety,  and  both  I  and  my  brother  were  despatched  to 
boarding  schools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was  thus  dis- 
burthened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you,  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  trifles  and  amusements  took  still  faster  hold 
of  her  heart.  At  first,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  me;  but  in  a ^ short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  notice  was 
taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my  support. 

When  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  I  found  myself 
coldly  received,  with  an  observation,  "  that  this  girl  will 
presently  be  a  woman.''  I  was,  after  the  usual  stay,  sent 
to  school  again,  and  overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was 
a-going,  "  Well,  now  I  shall  recover." 

In  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and,  with  the  usual 
childish  alacrity,  was  running  to  my  mother's  embrace, 
when  she  stopt  me  with  exclamations  at  the  suddenness 
and  enormity  of  my  growth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen 
any  body  shoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
other  girls  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to  have  chil- 
dren look  like  women  before  their  time.  I  was  discon- 
certed, and  retired  without  hearing  any  thing  more  than 
*'  Nay,  if  you  are  angry,  Madam  Steeple,  you  may  walk 
ofl"." 

When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated,  there  re- 
mains little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or  decency.  My 
mamma  made  this  appearance  of  resentment  a  reason  for 
continuing  her  malignity;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that 
was  my  appellation,  was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 
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She  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a  child; 
and  I  know  not  when  I  should  have  been  thought  fit  to 
change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been  rescued  by  a  maiden 
sister  of  my  father,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  women  in 
hanging-sleeves,  and  therefore  preseoted  me  with  brocade 
for  a  gown,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself  under 
great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompanied  her  favour  with 
some  hints  that  my  mamma  might  now  consider  her  age, 
and  give  me  her  ear-rings,  which  she  had  shewn  long 
enough  in  publick  places. 

I  now  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my  mamma, 
who  considered  me  as  an  usurper  that  had  seized  the  rights 
of  a  woman  before  they  were  due,  and  was  pushing  her 
down  the  precipice  of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a 
superior.  While  I  am  thus  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to 
please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  offence.  I  never 
speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  qualities  and  excellencies 
which  it  is  criminal  to  possess ;  if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it 
early  enough  to  coquette;  if  I  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude 
in  bibs ;  if  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
husband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matron-like  ladies 
are  lovers  of  contemplation.  J  am  on  one  pretence  or 
other  generally  excluded  from  her  assemblies,  nor  am  I 
ever  suffered  to  visit  at  the  same  place  with  my  mamma. 
Every  one  wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours  I  am  cer- 
tain that  she  has  heard  either  of  my  beauty  or  my  wit,  and 
expect  nothing  for  the  ensuing  week  but  taunts  and  mena- 
ces, contradiction  and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution,  only  be- 
cause I  was  bom  ten  years  too  soon,  and  cannot  stop  the 
course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but  am  unhappily  a  woman 
before  my  mother  can  willingly  cease  to  be  a  girl.  I  be- 
lieve you  would  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  many  fami- 
lies, if,  by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  you  could  make 
mothers  ashamed  of  rivalling  their  children ;  if  you  could 
shew  them,  that  though  they  may  refuse  to  grow  wise,  they. 
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must  inevitably  grow  old ;  and  that  the  proper  solaces  of 
age  are  not  musick  and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  de- 
votion ;  that  those  who  are  so  unwOling  to  quit  the  world 
will  soon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  their 
interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain  a  few  boars  for 
nobler  employments. 

I  am,  &c. 
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ViUeat  ru  lutRcra,  u  m$ 
Palma  negata  nuterum,  donata  reducit  opimuM.    Hor.  lib.  iL  £p.  i.  ISO. 

Farewell  the  ata^e;  for  humbly  I  diaclahn 

Such  fond  punuiu  of  pleasure,  or  of  fame. 

If  I  must  sink  in  shame,  or  swell  with  pride, 

As  the  gay  palm  is  granted  or  denied.  Fraivcis. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that  offence  has 
been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and  that  pain  has 
been  g^iven  to  those  who  were  not  guilty  of  any  proYOca- 
tion.  As  the  great  end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a 
good  man  is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though  his  con- 
science may  easily  acquit  him  of  malice  prepense^  of  settled 
hatred  or  contrivances  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom  can  be 
certain,  that  he  has  not  failed  by  negligence,  or  indolence ; 
that  he  has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  common 
interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease,  or  too  much 
indifference  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasiness,  the 
mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  diffusion  of  gener- 
osity, or  melted  by  uncommon  warmth  of  benevolence ;  for 
that  prudence  which  the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  semi- 
bility  of  private  interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  needless  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not 
some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  some  tine 
suflfer. 
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I  Jtt?e  therefore  frequently  leeked  with  woftder^  afed 
and  then  witii  ^ty,  at  the  AewgfatletfsBeas  with  which 
some  aliennte  from  themselTOs  the  affectiodA  of  all  whom 
«haBoe,  business,  or  inclinatioby  hiings  in  their  way.  Wh^i 
we  see  a  man  pursuing  som^  darling  interest,  without 
mndi  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  w(H*ld,  we  justly  ooasider 
him  as  corrupt  and  dangerous,  but  are  not  long  in  disoo^ 
Tering  his  motives;  we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which 
are  hard  to  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which 
have  daoBled  stronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  set  mankind  al  defiance  by  hourly  irritation,  and  who 
live  but  to  infuse  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no 
hopes  to  foster,  no  dengns  to  promote,  nor  any  expecta- 
tions  of  attaining  power  by  insolence,  or  of  climbiog  to 
greatness  by  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  all  the 
sweets  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  peevishness,  petulance, 
or  glcxim ;  and  alienate  the  world  by  neglect  of  the  com*- 
mon  finrms  of  civility,  and  breach  of  the  established  laws  of 
eoaversation. 

Every  one  must,  io  the  walks  of  life,  have  met  with  men 
of  whom  all  speak  with  censure,  though  they  are  not 
chargeable  with  any  crime,  and  whom  none  can  be  per- 
Sttaded  to  love,  though  a  reason  can  scarcely  be  assigned 
why  they  should  be  hated;  and  who,  if  their  good  <|uabties 
and  actions  sometimes  force  a  commendation,  have  their 
panegyrick  always  concluded  witii  confessione  of  disgust ; 
'*  he  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot  Uke  hioK"^  Surely  such 
persons  have  sold  the  esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a 
price,  since  they  have  lost  one  of  the  rewards  of  virtue, 
without  gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness. 

This  iU  economy  of  fame  b  sometimes  the  eflfeot  of  stu- 
pidity. Men  whose  perceptions  are  languid  and  sluggish, 
who  lament  nothing  but  loss  of  money,  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  blow,  are  often  at  a  difficulty  to  guess  why  they  are 
encompassed  with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all  diose 
arts  by  frhich  men  are  endeared  to  one  another.  They 
comfort  themselves  that  they  hav«  lived  irreproachably; 
that  none  can  chasge  them  with  haviog  endangered  his 
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life,  or  diminished  his  possessions ;  and  therefore  conclude 
that  they  suffer  by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy.  They 
wrap  themselves  up  in  their  innocence*  and  enjoy  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  own  hearts,  without  knowing  or  sus- 
pecting that  they  are  every  day  deservedly  incurring'  re- 
sentments, by  withholding  from  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, that  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  which  every 
one  is  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every  man  feeb, 
though  he  does  not  complain,  and  which,  upon  those  wliom 
virtue,  eleg^ce,  or  vanity,  have  made  delicate  and  tender, 
fix  deep  and  lasting  impressions;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
graciousness  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be  practised 
without  expense,  and  by  which  those  may  be  made  our 
jfnends,  who  have  never  received  from  us  any  real  benefit. 
Such  arts,  when  they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meannessy  it 
is  surely  reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that  love 
which  is  so  easily  to  be  gained  ?  And  such  injuries  are  to 
be  avoided ;  for  who  would  be  hated  without  profit  ? 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
or  negligence  cannot  be  alleged,  because  it  b  apparent  that 
they  are  not  only  careless  of  pleasing,  but  studious  to  of- 
fend ;  that  they  contrive  to  make  all  i^proaches  to  them 
difficult  and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  aggrandise 
themselves  by  wasting  the  time  of  others  in  useless  attend- 
ance, by  mortifying  them  with  sUghts,  and  teazing  them 
with  affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found  among  those 
that  have  not  mingled  much  in  general  conversation,  bat 
spent  their  lives  amidst  the  obsequiousness  of  dependants, 
and  the  flattery  of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only 
their  own  inclination,  have  foi^otten  that  others  have  claim 
to  the  same  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed,  is  indeed  an  exuberance  of  pride, 
by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  enraged,  that  it  is  never 
quietly  endured,  except  in  those  who  can  reward  the  pa- 
tience which  they  exact;  and  insolence  is  generally  sur- 
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rounded  only  by  mich  whose  baseness  inclines  them  to  think 
DoCfaing  insapportable  that  produces  gain,  and  who  can 
laagh  at  scurriUty  and  rudeness  with  a  Inxorions  table  and 
an  open  purse. 

But  though  all  wanton  provocations  and  contemptuous 
insolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  is  no  less  dan- 
ger in  timid  compliance  and  tame  resignation.  It  is  com- 
mon for  soft  and  fearful  tempers  to  give  themselves  up  im- 
plicitly to  the  direction  of  the  bold,  the  turbulent,  and  the 
overbearing ;  of  those  whom  they  do  not  believe  wiser  or 
better  than  themselves ;  to  recede  from  the  best  designs 
where  opposition  must  be  encountered,  and  to  fall  off  from 
virtue  for  fear  of  censure. 

Some  firmness  and  resolution  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duty ;  but  it  is  a  very  luhappy  state  of  life  in 
wUch  the  necessity  of  such  struggles  frequently  occurs ; 
for  no  man  is  defeated  without  some  resentment,  which 
will  be  continued  with  obstinacy  while  he  believes  himself 
in  the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitterness,  if  even  to  his  own 
conviction  he  is  detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external  conse- 
qnences  of  contrariety  and  dispute,  it  must  be  painful  to  a 
worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain,  and  there  will  be  dan- 
ger lest  the  kindest  nature  may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a 
custom  of  debate  and  contest. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insensibility  by 
many  of  my  correspondents,  who  believe  their  contributions 
unjustly  neglected.  And,  indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile 
of  papers,  of  which  each  is  the  production  of  laborious 
study,  and  the  offspring  of  a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the 
passions  of  an  author,  cannot  remember  how  long  they  have 
lain  in  my  boxes  unregarded,  without  imagining  to  my- 
%If  the  various  changes  of  sorrow,  impatience,  and  re- 
sentment, whioh  the  writers  must  have  felt  in  this  tedious 
interval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened,  when,  upon 
perusal,  I  find  some  of  them  calling  for  a  place  in  the  next 
P^per,  a  place  which  they  have  never  yet  obtained :  others 
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writing  in  a  style  of  superiority  and  haiiglitiBess,  as 
of  deference,  and  above  fear  of  criticism ;  otheis  hamMy 
offering  their  weak  assistance  with  softness  and  subausaon, 
which  they  believe  impossible  to  be  resisted ;  some  iatrcK 
ducing  their  compositions  with  a  menace  of  the  cootempt 
which  he  that  refuses  them  will  incur ;  others  applying*  pri- 
vately to  the  booksellers  for  their  interest  and  soiicitalion ; 
every  one  by  diiferent  ways  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
blias  of  publication.    I  cannot  but  consider  myself  aa  placed 
in  a  very  incommodious  situatiouy  where  I  am  forced  to 
repress  confidence,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indidge,  to  repay 
civilities  with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  frequently  to 
offend  those  by  whom  I  never  was  offended. 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with  the  beaaties 
of  his  new  composition,  oontaias  his  raptures  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  how  naturally  he  imparts  to  his  friends  his  ex- 
pectations of  renown ;  and  as  I  can  easily  conceive  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one 
who  expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production,  and 
perhaps  has  called  his  companions  to  share  die  pleasure  of 
a  second  perusal,  I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  which 
he  is  to  feel  bJL  the  fated  inspection,  ttis  hopes,  however, 
do  not  yet  forsake  him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  lustre  the 
next  day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants  with 
expectation,  and  having  dreamed  ^  laiurels  and  I^amassus, 
casts  his  eyes  upon  die  barren  page,  with  which  he  is 
doomed  never  more  to  be  delighted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made  ?  For 
such  calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  foond  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  the  mischief  already  done  must  be  without  reparation, 
and  all  that  deserves  my  caie  is  prevention  for  the  fiiture. 
Let  therefore  the  next  friendly  contr3>utor,  whoever  he  be, 
observe  the  cautions  of  Swift,  )uid  write  seoretiy  in  Iub  own 
chamber,  without  communicating  his  design  to  his  nearest 
friend,  for  the  nearest  friend  will  be  pleased  with  an  opp<Mr- 
tunity  of  laughing.  Let  him  carry  it  to  the  post  himself, 
and  wait  in  silence  for  the  event.  If  it  is  published  and 
praised,  he  may  then  declare  himself  the  author ;  if  it  be 
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suppressed^  he  may  wonder  in  private  without  much  vexa- 
tion ;  and  if  it  be  censured,  he  may  join  in  the  cry,  and  la- 
m&kt  the  dalness  of  the  writing  generation. 
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Kmk  intMiguni  homines  ftcom  fnagnum  vtetigal  tit  pammonia,  Tull.  Fur.  vi. 
The  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugmUty. 

TO  THB  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I  AM  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
oseful,  and  scholars  descending  from  that  elevation,  which, 
as  it  raises  them  above  common  life,  must  likewise  hinder 
them  from  beholding  the  ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a 
clond  of  bustle  and  confusion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  bu- 
siness, and  remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences  emerge 
for  which  great  qualities  are  required,  I  have  learned  the 
necessity  of  regarding  litfle  things ;  and  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  laws  to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to 
limit  the  range  of  those  powerful  minds  that  carry  light 
and  heat  through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  lose  them- 
aeWes  in  studies  by  which  I  have  not  found  that  they  grow 
much  wiser,  might,  with  more  advantage  both  to  the  pub- 
lick  apd  themselves,  apply  their  understandings  to  domes- 
tick  arts,  and  store  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  pru- 
dence, and  private  economy. 

Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing, but,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  common 
readers,  who  pay  little  regard  to  the  musick  of  periods,  the 
artifice  of  connection,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of 
rhetorick ;  but  require  a  few  plain  and  cogent  instructions, 
which  may  sink  into  the  mind  by  their  own  weight. 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
so  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to  every  rank  of  men, 

R.  I.  T 
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from  the  highest  of  human  potentates,  to  the  lowest  la- 
bourer or  artificer ;  and  the  miseries  which  the  neglect  of 
it  produces  are  so  numerous  and  so  grieyous,  that  it  ought 
to  be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  address,  and 
adapted  to  every  class  of  understanding. 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science  will  allow 
frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the  virtues,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire.  For  I,  who  draw  my  opi- 
nions from  a  careful  observation  of  the  world,  am  satisfied 
with  knowing  what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  practice; 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  quality  which  can 
seldom  exist  witho\it  some  virtues,  and  without  which  few 
virtues  can  exist.  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter 
of  prudence,  the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of 
liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  becmne  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruptioB; 
it  will  almost  always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with 
the  wickedness  of  others ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not 
learn  by  degrees  to  practice  those  crimes  which  they  cease 
to  censure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as  dangerous 
to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unanimous  enough  in  abhorring 
it  as  destructive  to  happiness ;  and  all  to  whom  want  b 
terrible,  upon  whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  an- 
cestors, and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of  contracting  ex- 
pense ;  for  without  frugality  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  it 
very  few  would  be  poor. 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of  wisdom,  a 
concurrence  of  many  circumstances  is  necessary,  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  must  be  attained,  some  uncommon  gifts 
of  nature  possessed,  or  some  opportunity  produced  by  aa 
extraordinary  combination  of  things ;  but  the  mere  power 
of  saving  what  is  already  in  our  hands,  must  be  easy  of 
acquisition  to  every  mind ;  and  as  ^tue  example  of  Bacon 
may  shew,  that  the  highest  intellect  cannot  safdy  neglect 
it,  a  thousand  instances  will  every  day  prove,  that  the 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 
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Bklies  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  numbers,  be- 
canse  to  be  rich  is  to  possess  more  than  is  commonly  placed 
in  a  single  hand ;  and,  if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  which 
now  makes  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  most  then 
be  transferred  to  still  greater  accumulation.  But  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  exempt  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  from  poverty ;  because,  though  what- 
ever be  the  wealth  of  the  community,  some  will  always 
have  least,  and  be  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  co-active  necessity  that 
many  should  be  without  the  indispensable  conveniences  of 
life;  but  am  sometimes  inclined  to  imagine,  that,  casual 
calamities  excepted,  there  might,  by  universal  prudence, 
be  procured  an  uniyersal  exemption  from  want ;  and  that 
be  who  should  happen  to  have  least,  might  notwithstanding 
have  enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations  which  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  political  calculator  has  attempted, 
and  in  which  the  most  perspicacious  reasoner  may  be  easily 
bewildered,  it  is  evident  that  tfiey  to  whom  Providence  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and  their 
own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
have  sufficient  incitements  to  personal  frugality,  since, 
whatever  might  be  its  general  eflTect  upon  provinces  or  na- 
tions, by  which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with 
certainty,  that  tiiere  is  scarcely  any  individual  entering  the 
world,  who,  by  prudent  parsimony,  may  not  reasonably 
promise  himself  a  cheerful  competence  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

The  pcospect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  (^oomy  and  terrify- 
ing»  that  every  man  who  looks  before  him  must  resolve  to 
avoid  it;  and  it  must  be  avoided  generally  by  the  science 
of  sparing.  For,  though  in  eyery  age  there  are  some,  who 
by  hold  adventmes,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rise  sud- 
i^j  to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge  hopes  of  such 
lave  events :  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  owe  their  afflu- 
ence to  small  and  gradual  profits,  below  which  their  ex- 
pense must  be  resolutely  reduced. 

^       t2 
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You  must  not  therefore  think  me  sinking  below  the  cUg^ 
nity  of  a  practical  philosopher,  when  I  reconmiend  to  the 
consideration  of  your  readers,  from  the  statesman  to  the 
apprentice,  a  position  replete  with  mecantUe  wisdom,  A 
penny  saved  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  ac- 
commodated to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not  only  thai 
they  who  pursue  any  lucrative  employment  will  save  time 
when  they  forbear  expense,  and  that  the  time  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  increase  of  profit;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every  victory  over 
appetite  or  passion,  new  strength  added  to  the  mind,  will 
gain  the  power  of  refusing  those  solicitations  by  which  the 
young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and  folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the  just  measure  of 
frugality?  and  when  expense,  not  iabsolutely  necessary, 
degenerates  into  profusion  ?  To  such  questions  no  general 
answer  can  be  returned  ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  varied  without  end  by  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  man^e  voluntary  expetue 
shoidd  not  exceed  his  revenue,  A  maiuni  so  obvious  and 
incontrovertible,  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
the  madman  p,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept  arising  from  the 
former,  and  indeed  included  in  it,  is  yet  necessary  to  ht 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
brave ;  Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no 
man  presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trnst  his  own  abili- ' 
ties  for  means  of  deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loose 
to  his  present  desires,  .and  leave  the  reckoning  to  frntnae 
or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which,  I  suppose,  are,  at  least  am<Hig 
the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undisputed,  I  will  add  another, 
I^t  no  man  squander  against  lUs  incKhation.    With  this 

P  iDBtitiit.  i.  23. 3.  De  furiosis  prodigis. 
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precept  it  may  be,  perhaps,  imagined  easy  to  comply;  yet 
if  those  whom  profusion  has  baried  in  prisons,  or  driven 
into  banishment,  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
reiy  few  were  mined  by  their  own  choice,  or  purchased 
pleasare  with  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  but  that  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of 
those  with  whom  they  conversed,  and  yielded  reluctantly 
to  a  thousand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  trivial  emulation 
of  wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule ;  an  emulation  for  the  priase  of  folly,  or  the  dread  of 
the  hough  of  fools. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SOPHRON. 
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Ituprob^ 


Cnaeunt  dnritUB ;  tamen 

Curt^  netcio  quid  temper  abest  rei,      Hor.  Lib.  ixi.  Ode  xxiv.  62. 

Bat,  while  in  heaps  his  wicked  wealth  ascends. 

He  is  not  of  his  wish  posseas'd ; 
There's  something  wanting  still  to  make  him  bleis'd.    Francis. 

As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the 
passioDS  that  have  given  great  disturbance  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  world,  there  is  no  topick  more  copiously  treated 
by  the  ancient  moralists  than  the  folly  of  devoting  the 
lieart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches.  They  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 
excite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever  they  are 
mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  examples  the  danger  of 
large  possessions  is  illustrated ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of 
reason  and  eloquence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavours 
to  eradicate  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  intrenched  itself 
too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be  driven  out,  and  which,  per- 
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haps,  bad  not  lost  its  power,  even  over  those  who  de- 
claimed against  it,  but  would  have  broken  ont  in  the 
poet  or  the  sage,  if  it  had  been  excited  by  opportunity, 
and  invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper  ob- 
ject. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  unsnccessful, 
that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  shewn,  that  by  all  the 
wit  and  reason  which  this  favourite  cause  has  called  forth, 
a  single  convert  was  ever  made ;  that  even  one  man  has 
refused  to  be  rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  hiii  power,  from 
the  conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow  for- 
tune; or  disburthened  himself  of  wealth  when  he  had  tried 
its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  leisure  and 
security  of  a  mean  and  unenvied  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected  opportuni- 
ties of  raising  themselves  to  honours  and  to  wealth,  and 
rejected  the  kindest  offers  of  fortune :  but  however  their 
moderation  may  be  boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by 
such  as  only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
seldom  found  that  they  value  riches  less,  but  that  they 
dread  labour  or  danger  more,  than  others;  they  are  unable 
to  rouse  themselves  to  action,  to  strain  in  the  race  of 
competition,  or  to  stand  the  shock  of  contest ;  but  though 
they,  therefore,  decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  never- 
theless wish  themselves  aloft,  and  would  willingly  enjoy 
'what  they  dare  not  seize. 

Others  have  retired  from  high  stations,  and  voluntarily 
condemned  themselves  to  privacy  and  obscurity.  Bat  even 
these  will  not  afford  many  occasions  of  triumph  to  the  phi- 
losopher ;  for  they  have  commonly  either  quitted  that  only 
which  they  thought  themselves  unable  to  hold,  and  pre- 
vented disgrace  by  resignation;  or  they  have  been  induced 
to  try  new  measures  by  general  inconstancy,  which  always 
dreams  of  happiness  in  novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  dispoa- 
tion,  which  is  disgusted  in  the  same  degree  with  every 
state,  and  wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found  high  and  low  stations  equally 
unable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  dbtempered  mind,  and 
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were  unable  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  closest  retreat 
from  disappointment,  solicitude,  and  misery. 

Tet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus  neglected 
by  those  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or  were  able  to  pro- 
cure them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be  determined  that  they  are 
altogether  without  use ;  for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of 
Bianfcind  must  be  confined  to  conditions  comparatively 
inean,  and  placed  in  situatious  from  which  they  naturally 
look  op  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them,  those 
writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that  have  admi- 
nistered remedies  to  discontent  almost  universal,  by  shew- 
ing, that  what  we  cannot  reach  may  very  well  be  forborne; 
that  the  inequality  of  distribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is 
for  the  most  part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  great- 
ness, which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer  ad- 
vantages, and  much  less  splendour,  when  we  are  suffered 
to  approach  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the  frauds  of 
foitiuie^  and  to  shew  that  she  imposes  upon  the  careless 
eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of  shadows,  which  will  shrink 
to  nothing  in  the  gripe ;  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrin- 
sick  omannentB,  which  serve  only  for  shew,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ;  and  that 
when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity  or  to  wisdom,  it 
shakes  off  those  distinctions  which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and 
awe  the  supplicant. 

It  nay  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition  has  not 
affwded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  religious  instruction, 
asd  who  collect  all  their  ideas  by  their  own  eyes,  and  di- 
gest them  by  their  own  understandings,  seem  to  consider 
those  who  are  placed  in  ranks  of  remote  superiority,  as 
almost  another  and  higher  species  of  beings.  J^b  them- 
selves have  known  little  other  misery  than  the  consequen- 
ces of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  where 
there  is  wealth  there  can  be  sorrow,  or  that  those  who 
glitter  m  dignity,  and  glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  ac- 
quainted with  paijOs  and  cares  like  those  which  lie  heavy 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confined  to  the  lowest  mean- 
ness, and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is  so  confined  onlj 
because  others-have  been  shewn  its  folly,  and  its  falsehood, 
because  it  has  been  opposed  in  its  progpress  by  history  and 
philosophy,  and  hindered  from  spreading  its  infection  by 
powerful  preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth,  though  it  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice  or  ambition,  or  sup- 
press that  reluctance  with  which  a  man  passes  his  days  in 
a  state  of  inferiority,  must,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower 
conditions  less  grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  conse- 
quently contributed  to  the  general  security  of  life,  by  hin- 
dering that  fraud  and  violence,  rapine  and  circumvention, 
which  must  have  been  produced  by  an  unbounded  eager- 
ness of  wealth,  arising  from  an  unshaken  convicti«HL  thai 
to  be  rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  violent  im- 
pulse of  passion,  to  pursue  riches  as  the  chief  end  of  being, 
must  surely  be  so  much  alarmed  by  the  successive  admo- 
nitions of  those  whose  experience  and  sagacity  have  re- 
commended them  as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and 
consider  whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before  he  rashes 
to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong,  what  it  will  confer 
when  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  this  examination  will  seldma 
fail  to  repress  his  ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but  when  it 
departs  from  us ;  its  value  is  foimd  only  in  that  which  it 
can  purchase,  which,  if  we  suppose  it  put  to  its  best  use 
by  those  that  possess  it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the 
desire  or  envy. of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  re- 
gard to  corporal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open  new 
avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  passages  of  anguisb. 
Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble, 
perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by  softness. 
With  respect  to  the  mind,  it  has  rarely  been  observed, 
that  wealth  contributes  much  to  quicken  the  discemmcDt, 
enlarge  the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination ;  but  may, 
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bj  liiiiDg  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  confirm  erronr, 
and  harden  stnpidity. 

Weakh  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing  can  make 
lliat  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  ordaibed  to  be 
little.  He  bramble  may  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  but  can 
never  become  an  oak.  Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to 
giTe  that  dignity  which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  op- 
presses feeble  minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong. 
The  world  has  been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings,  whose 
existence  has  scarcely  been  perceived  by  any  real  effects 
beyond  their  own  palaces. 

•When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking  hold  of 
the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates  upon 
those  whose  industry  or  fortune  has  obtained  it.  When 
we  find  them  oppressed  with  their  own  abundance,  luxuri- 
ous without  pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and 
4{iieniious  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that  if  the 
real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied,  there  remains 
little  to  be  sought  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eager- 
ness. 


^i#^^^^><^<»»^i«»^»#<»^^»<»»»*>#<»#<»» 
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Ett  atiquidfataU  malum  per  verba  ievare. 
Hoe  qverulam  Prognen  Haley onenque  faeit : 

Hoe  erat  in  gelido  quaro  PMmtiut  at^o 
Vocefatigaret  Lemnia  saxa  sua, 

Strangulat  inelunu  dolor,  atque  enutuat  intut, 

Cogitur  €t  viret  multiplicare  moi,  Ovid.  Trist.  vi.  59. 

Complauning  oft  gives  respite  to  our  grief; 

From  hence  the  wretched  Progne  sought  relief, 

Hence  the  Pteantian  chief  his  fate  deplores. 

And  vents  his  sorrow  to  the  Lemnian  shores: 

In  vain  by  secrecy  we  would  assuage 

Our  cares ;  concealed  they  gather  tenfold  rage.      F.  Lewis. 

It  is  common  to  distinguish  men  by  the  names  of  animals 
.which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble.    Thus  a  hero  is  fre- 
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quently  termed  a  lion,  and  a  statesman  a  fox,  an  ex- 
tortioner gains  the  appellation  of  vulture,  and  a  f<^  tlie 
title  of  monkey.  There  is  also  among  the  varioos  anoma- 
lies of  character,  which  a  sanrey  of  the  world  exhibits,  a 
species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may  be  properly 
marked  out  as  the  screech-owls  of  mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  'be  settled  in  an  opinion 
that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  that  they 
were  bom  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  to  lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten 
the  short  pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remem- 
brances of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognosticks  of  the 
future ;  their  only  care  is  to  crush  the  rising  hope,  to  damp 
the  kindling  transport,  and  allay  the  golden  hours  of  gaietj 
with  the  hateful  dross  of  grief  and  suspicion. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity  of  tem- 
per, subjects  them  to  impressions  from  others,  and  who  are 
apt  to  suffer  by  fascination,  and  catch  the  contagion  of  mi- 
sery, it  is  extremely  unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of 
a  screech-owl's  voice ;  for  it  will  often  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejection,  terrify  them  with  apprehensions,  which 
their  own  thoughts  would  never  have  produced,  and  sad- 
den, by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day  which  might  have  been 
passed  in  amusements  or  in  business ;  it  will  burthen  the 
heart  with  unnecessary  discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time 
that  love  of  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many  failings 
and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either  friends  or  ene- 
mies, been  charged  with  superstition;  I  never  count  the 
company  which  I  eater,  and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indif- 
ferently over  either  shoulder.  I  have,  like  most  other  phi- 
losophers, often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  have  been  sometimes  reproached  as  fool-hardy 
for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when  a  raven  flew  over  my 
head.  I  never  go  home  abruptly  because  a  snake  crosses 
my  way,  nor  have  any  particular  dread  of  a  dimacterieal 
year ;  yet  I  confess  that,  vrith  all  my  scorn  of  old  womeiii 
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and  their  tales,  I  consider  it  ais  an  unhappy  day  when  I 
kappen  to  be  greeted,  in  the  morning,  by  Suspirius  the 
aereech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Sospirins  fifty-eight  years  and  four 
months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an  hour  with  him  in 
which  he  has  not  made  some  attack  upon  my  quiet.  When 
we  were  first  acquainted,  his  g^eat  topick  was  the  misery 
of  youdi  without  riches ;  and  whenever  we  walked  out  to- 
gether he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration  of  pleasures, 
which,  as  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  my  fortune,  were 
without  the  verge  of  my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never 
have  considered  as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
seasonable representations  placed  them  in  my  sight. 

Another  of  his  topicks  is  the  neglect  of  merit,  with  which 
he  never  fails  to  amuse  every  man  whom  he  sees  not  end- 
nentfy  fortunate.  If  he  meets  with  a  young  officer,  he  al- 
ways informs  him  of  gentlemen  whose  personal  courage  is 
onqnestioned,  and  whose  military  skill  qualifies  them  to 
eommand  armies,  that  have,  notwithstanding  all  their  merit, 
grown  old  with  subaltern  commissions.  For  a  genius  in 
the  church,  he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life. 
The  lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  parts  and 
deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
in  the  courts :  and  meeting  Serenus  the  physician,  *'  Ah, 
doctor,"  says  he,  **  what  a-foot  still,  when  so  many  block- 
heads are  rattHng  in  th^r  chariots  ?  I  told  you  seven  years 
ago  that  you  would  never  meet  with  encouragement,  and 
I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice,  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  Greek,  and  your  diligence,  and  your  honesty,  will 
never  enable  yon  to  live  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  (M^- 
Bcribes  to  his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician." 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen  authors  in 
their  way  to  the  stage;  persuaded  nine  and  thirty  mer- 
chants to  retire  from  a  prosperous  trade  for  fear  of  bank^ 
raptcy,  broke  off  an  hundred  and  thirteen  matches  by  prog- 
nostications of  unhappiness,  and  enabled  the  small-pox  to 
kill  nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss  of 
beauty. 
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Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he  never  fidh 
to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pursuits,  and  infonns 
me  that  we  are  much  older  than  when  we  began  our  ac- 
quaintance, that  the  infirmities  of  decrepitude  are  comkig 
fast  upon  me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  bnt  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave  of  very  little  importance,  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  I  ought  to  look  for  no  other  pleasures  than  a 
good  dinner  and  an  easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  strain,  displaying 
present  miseries,  and  foreboding  more,  vwcrU^pai  ««  AoMmf- 
fop«o  every  syllable  is  loaded  with  misfortune,  and  death  is 
always   brought  nearer  to  the  view.     Yet,  what  always 
raises  my  resentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much  effect  upon  him- 
self.    He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of  calamities,  without 
discovering  otherwise  than  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he 
feels  any  of  the  evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  bat 
has  the  same  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  others  of 
telling  stories,  and  falls  into  expressions  of  condolence  for 
past,  or  apprehension  of  future  mischiefs,  as  all  men  studi- 
ous of  their  ease  have  recourse  to  those  subjects  upon  which 
they  can  most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse^. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that*  they  destroyed  all 
their  cocks,  that  *  they  might  dream  out  their  morning 
dreams  without  disturbance.  Though  I  would  not  so  far 
promote  effeminacy  as  to  propose  the  Sabarites  for  an  ex- 
ample, yet  since  there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foolish,  but 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I  could  wish 
that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  often  to  be  copied,  some 
regulations  might  be  made  to  exclude  screech-owls  from 
all  company,  as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them 
to  some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle  sighs 
at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  one  another. 

Thou  prophet  of  evil,  says  Homer's  Agamemnon,  thou 
never  foretellest  me  good,  hut  the  joy  of  thy  heart  is  io 

4  Suspirius,  the  screech-owl,  is  presumed  by  some  to  have  suggested  the  cbt- 
racter  of  Crotker  to  Gddsmitb,  in  his  Comedy  of  the  Good-natured  Man. 
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predict  mirfariunes.  Whoever  ig  of  the  same  temper, 
migiit  there  find  the  means  of  indulging  his  thoughts,  and 
inproTing  his  vein  of  denunciation^  and  the  flock  of 
screech- owls  might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest 
of  tbe  world. 

Yet,  though  I  have  so  little  kindness  for  thb  dark  gene- 
ration, I  am  very  far  from  intending  to  debar  the  soft  and 
tender  mind  from  the  privilege  of  complaining,  when  the 
sigfa  arises  from  the  desire  not  of  giving  pain,  but  of  gain- 
ing ease.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even  when 
complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffers  most  like  a  hero 
that  bides  his  grief  in  silence, 

Spem  vultu  nmulatt  premit  attum  eorde  dolorem  ; 

His  outward  smilefl  coiiceal*d  his  inward  smart ;  Dryden. 

yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  complains  acts  like  a 
man,  like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for  help  from  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Pity  is  to  many  of  the  unhappy  a  source  of 
comfort  in  hopeless  distresses,  as  it  contributes  to  recom- 
mend them  to  themselves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not 
lost  the  regard  of  others ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indicate 
the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  inclining  us  to 
weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot  remedy. 


i»^»^#i#^>^g<^#>^#i^«#>^^»»i»i#«#«»» 
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Quid  rit  pulehrum,  qtud  turpt,  quid  utiU,  quid  tton, 

Pletdus  ae  meUut  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dieit,  HoR.  lib.  i.  i^ist.  ii.  3. 

Whose  works  the  beautiful  and  base  contain. 

Of  vice  and  virtue  more  instructive  rules, 

nian  all  the  sober  sages  of  the  schools.  Francis. 

All  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities  of  others 
is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  that  realizes  the 
event  however  fictitious,  or  approximates  it  however  re- 
mote, by  placing  us,  for  a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him 
whose  fortune  we  contemplate  ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the 
deception  lasts,  whatever  motions  would  be  excited  by  the 
same  good  or  evil  happening  to  ourselves. 
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Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  moyed,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  can  more  readily  adopt  the  pains  or  pleasure 
proposed  to  our  minds,  by  recognising  them  as  once  our 
own,  or  considering  them  as  naturally  incident  to  onr  state 
of  life.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  most  artful  writer  to  give  us 
an  interest  in  happiness  or  misery,  which  we  think  ourselves 
neyer  likely  to  feel,  and  with  which  we  have  never  yet  been 
made  acquainted.  Histories  of  the  downfal  of  kingdoms, 
and  revolutions  of  empires,  are  read  with  great  tranquillity; 
the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  only  by  its 
pomp  of  ornament,  and  grandeur  of  ideas ;  and  the  man 
whose  faculties  have  been  engrossed  by  business,  and  whose 
heart  never  fluttered  but  at  the  rise  or  fail  of  the  stocks, 
wonders  how  the  attention  can  be  seized,  or  the  affection 
agitated,  by  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  images,  to 
which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  above  all  other 
writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives  of  the  lives  of  parti- 
cular persons ;  and  therefore  no  qpecies  of  writing  seems 
more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  biography,  since  none  can 
be  more  delightful  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  certainly 
enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely 
diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  of  condition. 

The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history,  which  involve 
a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  business  of  a  day,  and  compli- 
cate innumerable  incidents  in  one  great  transaction,  afford 
few  lessons  applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts and  its  wretchedness  from  the  right  or  wrong  manage- 
ment of  things,  which  nothing  but  their  frequency  makes 
considerable,  Parva  si  nonfiant  quotidU,  says  Pliny,  and 
which  can  have  no  place  in  those  relations  which  never 
descend  below  the  consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of 
armies,  and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  passed  a  life 
of  which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative  would  not  be 
useful.  For,  not  only  ey^y  man  has,  in  the  migjbty  nwas 
of  the  world,  great  numbers  in  the  same  condition  with 
himself,  to  whom  his  mistakes  and  miscarrii^es,  escapes 
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and  expedients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use ; 
but  tbere  is  such  an  unifonnity  in  the  state  of  man,  consider- 
ed apart  from  adventitious  and  separable  decorations  and 
disfpiises,  that  there  is  scarce  any  possibility  of  good  or  ill, 
bat  IS  common  to  human  kind.     A  great  part  of  the  time 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  by  fortune, 
or  by  temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are  satisfied,  caprice, 
and  vanity,  and  accident,  begin  to  produce  discriminations 
and  peculiarities,  yet  the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick, 
winch  cannot  discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating 
their  influence  in  the  same  effects,  though  sometimes  ac- 
celerated, sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by  multiplied 
combinations.     We  are  all  prompted  by  the  same  motives, 
all  deceived  by  the  same  fallacies,  all  animated  by  hope, 
obstmcted  by  danger,  entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  by 
pleasure. 

It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  particular  lives, 
that  they  are  not  disting^iished  by  any  striking  or  wonderful 
vicissitudes.  The  scholar  who  passed  his  life  among  his 
books,  the  merchant  who  conducted  only  his  own  affiiirs, 
the  priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  net  extended  beyond 
diat  of  his  duty,  are  considered  as  no  proper  objects  of 
pablick  regard,  however  they  might  have  excelled  in  dieir 
several  statioiis,  whatever  might  have  been  their  learning, 
integrity,  and  piety.  But  this  notion  arises  from  false 
measures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradi- 
cated by  considering,  that  in  the  esteem  of  imcorrupted 
reason,  whait  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  advantages  of 
prejndice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a  celebrated  name;  but 
the  business  of  a  biographer  is  often  to  pass  slightly  over  -i 
those  performances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  "" 
greatness,  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestick  privacies, 
and  itisplay  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior 
^pondages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each  other  only 
by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The  account  of  Thuanus  is, 
with  great  propriety,  said  by  its  author  to  have  been  writ- 
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ten,  that  it  might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fa- 
miliar character  of  that  man,  ctifus  ingenium  et  candarmm  ex 
ipsius  scriptis  sunt  olim  semper  miraiuri,  whose  candour 
and  genins  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writings  pre> 
served  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which,  whether 
we  read  as  inquirers  after  natural  and  moral  knowledge, 
whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our  science,  or  increase  our 
virtue,  are  more  important  than  publick  occurrences.  Thi» 
Sallust,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgot,  in  his 
account  of  Cataline,  to  remark  that  his  walk  was  nam  quick, 
and  again  slow,  as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  some- 
thing with  violent  commotion.  Thus  the  story  of  Helaoc- 
thon  affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour,  but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that 
the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense :  and 
all  the  plans  and  enterprizes  of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less 
importance  to  the  world,  than  that  part  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, which  represents  him  as  careful  of  his  health,  and 
negligent  of  his  life. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writers  who 
seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  task, 
or  very  negligent  about  the  performance.  They  rarely  af- 
ford any  other  account  than  might  be  collected  from  publick 
f  papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life  when  they 
exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments; 
and  so  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their 
heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  a  maa*s 
real  character,  by  a  short  conversation  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, than  from  a  formal  and  studied  narrative,  began 
with  his  pedigree,  and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the  world  of 
particular  facts,  they  are  not  always  so  happy  as  to  select 
the  most  important.  I  know  not  well  what  advantage  pos- 
terity can  receive  from  the  only  circumstance  by  wbicb 
Tickell  has  distinguished  Addison  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, the  irregularity  of  his  pulse:  nor  can  I  think  myself 
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overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life  of  Malherb 
by  being  enabled  to  relate  after  the  learned  biographer, 
that  Malherb  had  two  predominant  opinions ;  one,  that  the 
looseness  of  a  single  woinan  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of 
ancient  descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French  beggars  made 
use  Tery  improperly  and  barbarously  of  the  phrase  noble 
Gentkman,  because  either  word  included  the  sense  to 
both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why  these  nar- 
ratives are  often  written  by  such  as  were  not  likely  to  give 
niQch  instruction  or  delight,  and  why  most  accounts  of  par- 
ticular persons  are  barren  and  useless.    If  a  life  be  delayed 
till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  im- 
partiality, but  niust  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the  inci-     | 
dents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile    ! 
and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  memory,  and 
are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition.     We  know  how  few 
can  ponrtray  a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most 
prominent  and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
featores  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in  imparting  it, 
and  how  soon  a  succession  of  copies  will  lose  all  resem- 
blance of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  I 
makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  there  is  danger 
Ic^t  his  interest,  his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness, 
overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to 
invent.  There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they 
can  BO  longer  suffer  by  their  detection  ;  we  therefore  see 
whole  ranks  of  characters  adorned  with  uniform  panegy- 
rick,  and  not  to  be  known  from  one  another,  but  by  ex- 
trinsick  and  casual  circumstances.  **  Let  me  remember," 
says  Hale,  '*  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  crimi- 
nal, that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.'!  If 
we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet 
more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to 
truth. 

R.  I.  V 
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Foifui  hoMTJuvat,  «t  wundax  tii^«mia  t^rrti. 

Quern,  niti  mendotum  it  mendaetm  ?  Hor.  lib.  i.  Ep.  svu  39. 

^alae  praite  ean  cbarm,  unreal  shame  controul. 

Whom  but  a  vicipus  or  a  sickly  soul  1  Fbancis. 

TO   THE   RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

It  18  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and 
thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie 
fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only  never  to  receive  tlie 
current  of  report  till  it  has  satiated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
nation,  but  at  last  to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  cor- 
rupted with  taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear  what 
passes  in  the  world ;  to  know  what  are  the  schemes  of  the 
politick,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  amhi- 
tious ;  what  changes  of  publiok  measures  are  approaching; 
who  is  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who 
is  climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering  on 
the  precijHoe  of  disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very  coaunon  for 
us  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least  qualified  to  obfain»  I 
have  sniTered  this  appetite  of  news  to  ou^^w  all  the  gra- 
tifications which  my  present  situation  can  afford  it;  ftr 
being  placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  always 
to  confound  the  future  with  the  past,  to  form  progBOsti- 
cations  of  events  no  longer  doubtful,  and  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  schenies  already  executed  or  defeated.  I 
am  perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  prospects, 
like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  remote  star,  wkieb 
before  the  light  reaches  his  eye  has  forsaken  the  place 
from  which  it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind  the  aelif  e 
world  ia  my  reflections  and  discoveries,  is  exceedingly  ag* 
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gTBYBted  by  the  petniaiioe  of  tkoM  whose  heahb,  or  buai- 
ness,  or  pletsnre,  brings  them  hither  fitMa  London.  For, 
without  considering  the  insuperable  disadyantages  of  my 
conditioD,  and  the  nnayoidable  ignorance  wliich  absence 
most  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with  the  utmost  snper- 
oilionsness  of  contempt,  for  not  knowing  whet  no  human 
sagacity  can  discorer;  and  sometimes  seem  to  consider 
me  as  a  wretch  scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when 
I  happen  to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  propose 
the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  them  of  mischiefs 
abeady  incurred,  or  wish  for  measures  that  have  been 
lately  taken.  They  seem  to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of 
dwir  intellects  what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their 
condition,  and  think  themselves  indisputably  entitled  to 
aifs  of  inscrience  and  authority,  when  they  find  another  ig- 
norant effects,  which,  because  they  echoed  in  the  streets 
of  London,  they  suppose  equally  publick  in  all  other  places, 
and  known  where  they  could  neither  be  seen,  related,  nor 
eeajectured. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are  indeed  too  much  encou- 
raged by  the  respect  which  they  receive  amongst  us,  for 
no  odier  reasim  than  that  they  come  from  London.  For 
DO  sooner  is  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  disseminators  of 
knowledge  known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  aboat 
him  from  every  quarter,  j^kA  by  innumerable  inquiries 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  He 
sees  himself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who  propose  their 
doabts,  and  refer  their  controversies,  to  him,  as  to  a  being 
descended  from  some  nobler  region,  and  he  grows  on  a 
sodden  oraculous  and  infallible,  solves  all  difficulties,  and 
sets  all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  suspecting,  that 
they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  reverential  modesty, 
and  impose  upon  rustick  understandings,  with  a  false  show 
of  fmiversal  intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are 
willing  to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or  that 
they  dismiss  aoy  inquirer  with  a  positive  and  decisive  an- 
swer.   The  court,  the  city,  the  park,  and  exchange,  are 
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to  those  inen  of  unbounded  observation  equally  familisr, 
and  they  are  alike  ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks 
will  rise,  or  the  ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to  know- 
ledge, to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despotick  and  dicta- 
torial power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude  multitude,  whom  he 
condescends  to  honour  with  a  biennial  visit ;  yet,  I  know 
not  well  upon  what  motives,  I  have  lately  found  myself 
inclined  to  cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  be  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our  vene- 
ration, till  we  are  more  authentically  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  the  claimant. 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  that  about  seven  yeaxs 
ago,  one  Frolick,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair,  remarkable 
foir  stealing  eggs,  and  sucking  them,  was  taken  from  the 
school  in  this  parish,  and  sent  up  to  London  to  study  the 
law.  As  he  had  given  amongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  gemos 
designed  by  nature  for  extraordinary  performances,  be 
was,  from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten,  nor 
was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his  good  or  his 
ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  report  burst  upon  us,  that 
Mr.  Frolick  was  come  down  in  the  first  post-chaise  which 
this  village  had  seen,  having  travelled  with  such  rapidity 
that  one  of  his  postillions  had  broke  his  leg,  and  another 
narrowly  escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand ;  but  that  Mr. 
Frolick  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for  such  things  were 
never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolick  next  day  appeared  among  the  gentlemen 
at  tiieir  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowling-green,  and  now 
were  seen  the  effects  of  a  London  education.  His  dress, 
his  language,  his  ideas,  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  much 
endeavour  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
differed  from  the  opinions,  or  practice,  of  the  modish  world. 
He  showed  us  the  deformity  of  our  skirts  and  sleeves, 
informed  us  where  hats  of  tiie  proper  size  were  to  be  sold, 
and  recommended  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thoutand  ab- 
surdities in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our  conversatioo. 
When  any  of  his  phrases  were  unintelligible,  he  could  not 
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suppress  the  joy  of  confessed  superiority,  but  frequently 
delayed  the  explanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph 
over  our  barbarity. 

When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story,  he 
takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets,  squares,  and 
buildings,  with  which  he  knows  we  are  unacquainted. 
The  favourite  topicks  of  his  discourse  are  the  pranks  of 
drunkards,  and  the  tricks  put  upon  country  gentlemen  by 
porters  and  link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies,  he  tells 
them  of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  which  he  can  intro- 
duce them ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much  they  wHl  be 
deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
town.  What  it  is  to  know  the  toum,  he  has  not  indeed 
hitherto  informed  us,  though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent 
in  his  mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think  of 
so  great  a  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment. 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by  the  recital 
of  his  own  adventures  and  achievements.  I  have  heard  of 
the  onion  of  various  characters  in  single  persons,  but  never 
met  with  such  a  constellation  of  great  qualities  as  this 
man's  narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished  the 
hero;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit;  whatever  has  en- 
deared the  lover,  are  all  concentered  in  Mr.  Frolick,  whose 
life  has,  for  seven  years,  been  a  regular  interchange  of  in- 
trigues, dangers,  and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied,  or 
admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy  can 
I'nng  t<^ether,  from  all  their  journals,  a  collection  of  so 
many  wonderful  escapes  as  this  man  has  known  upon  the 
Thames,  on  which  he  has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  on  the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  terrours 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  sometimes  by  his  own 
acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing  the  river  in  the  dark,  • 
and  sometimes  by  shooting  the  bridge  under  which  he  has 
rencountered  mountainous  waves,  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor  fewer  his 
hazards.     He  has  reeled  with  giddiness  on  the  top  of  the 
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monumeat ;  he  has  crossed  the  street  amidst  the  rash  of 
coaches;  he  has  been  surrounded  by  robbers  withovt 
number ;  he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windows  o(  every  toast,  of  whatever  condition ; 
he  has  been  bunted  for  whole  winters  by  his  rivals ;  he  has 
slept  upon  bulks,  he  has  cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coaeh* 
men;  he  has  rescued  his  friends  from  the  bailiflb,  has 
knocked  down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled  the  town 
with  wonder  and  with  merriment. 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understanding  than 
his  bravery ;  for  he  informs  ua,  that  he  is,  at  London,  the 
established  arbitrator  of  all  points  of  honour,  and  the  de- 
cisive Judge  of  all  performances  of  genius ;  that  no  mo8i« 
cal  performer  is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  FroKck  has 
ratified  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatres  suspend  their 
sentence  till  be  begins  the  clap  or  hiss,  in  which  all  are 
proud  to  concur ;  that  no  publick  entertainment  has  failed 
or  succeeded,  but  because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it; 
that  all  controversies  at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to 
his  determination ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at  every 
assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of  pleasure  or  of 
dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  he  his  intimately  acquainted;  and  there  are  very  few 
posts  either  in  the  state  or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more 
or  less  influenced  the  disposal.  He  has  been  very  frequently 
consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time  is  not 
yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how  much  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  genius  of  Frolick. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I  cannot  hi- 
therto persuade  myself  to  see  Mr,  Frolick  has  more  wit,  or 
knowledge,  or  courage,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  that 
any  uncommon  enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened 
in  the  time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  subjects 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has  no  advantage 
over  us,  but  by  catches  of  interruption*  briskness  of  in- 
terrogation,  and  pertness  of  contempt ;  and  therefore^  he 
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stoimed  the  world  with  his  name^  and  gained  a  place 
in  the  first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclade,  that 
ctiher  a  little  understanding  confers  eminence  at  London, 
or  that  Mr.  Frolick  thinks  us  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of 
his  powersf  or  that  his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural 
stupidity,  as  the  magnetic  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
pcdar  climes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philosophers, 
search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the  effect ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  be  informed,  whether  you  have  yet 
heard  the  great  name  of  Mr.  Frolick.  If  he  is  celebrated 
by  other  tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise ;  but  if  he  has  swelled  among  us  with  empty 
boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only  by  himself,  I  shall  treat 
him  with  rustick  sincerity,  and  drive  him  as  an  impostor 
from  tlUs  part  of  the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  cre- 
dulity. I  am,  &c. 

RURICOLA. 
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ffunc  ego  TriptoUmi  euperem  e&tueendere  eurrttt, 

MitU  in  ignotam  qui  rudt  semen  kumum : 
NuTie  ego  Medett  veUemfr^nare  dra&me*, 

Qua$  habuit  fugient  arce,  Corinthe,  tua  ; 
Nunc  egojaetanda*  optarem  sunure  pennas, 

Sivetuae,  Perteu;  DgdaU,rive  tuas,  Ovid.  TrUt.  iiL  8.  1. 

Now  woold  I  mount  his  car,  whose  bounteoos  hand 

Fifst  sow'd  with  teeming  seed  the  furrow'd  land : 

Now  to  Medea's  dragons  fix  my  reins. 

That  swiftly  bora  her  from  Corinthian  plains  ; 

Now  on  Dcdalian  waxen  pinions  stray, 

Or  those  which  waited  Perseus  on  his  way.        F.  Lewis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
EIR, 

I  AM  a  young  women  of  very  large  fortune,  which, 
if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  customs  of  the  polite  past  of  mankind. 
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long  gince  have  raised  me  to  the  highest  honours  of  tke 
fem^e  world;  but  so  strangely  have  they  hiflierto  contrived 
to  waste  my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of  twenty, 
without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our  mondily  assembly, 
or  been  toasted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neMgh- 
bourhood,  or  seen  in  any  company  in  which  it  was  worth  a 
wish  to  be  distinguished. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  soliciting  a 
place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to  cease  his  pmrsnit; 
and  to  repair  the  consequences  of  expensive  attendance 
and  negligence  of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till 
she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  parties  of  plea- 
sure, and  as  I  can  collect  from  incidental  informations,  re- 
tired from  gay  assemblies  just  time  enough  to  escape  the 
mortifications  of  universal  neglect. 

She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrinkled ;  my 
father  was  to  distressfully  embarrassed  to  think  much  on 
any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication,  and  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversation 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  remarkably  de- 
fective, yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  he 
might  be  set  free  from  inconveniences,  that  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from 
softness  and  beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  their  treat- 
ment in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without  any  dislike 
of  each  other,  yet  principally  for  the  sake  of  setting  them- 
selves free  from  dependence  on  caprice  or  fashion,  they 
soon  retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
rural  business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change  of  their 
situation;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so  long  been  tor- 
mented by  neglect  and  disappointment,  was  here  gratified 
with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  them.  Their  long 
familiarity  with  publick  life  made  them  the  oracles  of  all 
those  who  aspired  to  intelligence,  or  politeness.  My  father 
dictated  politicks,  my  mother  prescribed  the  mode,  and  it 
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floflScient  to  entitle  any  family  ta  some  consideratioo* 
that  they  were'known  to  visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 

la  this  state  they  were»  to  speak  in  the  style  of  novelisU, 
made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  correspondent.  My  pa- 
renta  had  no  other  child,  I  was  therefore  not  brow-beaten 
by  a  aancy  brother,  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of.  coheiresses, 
whose  fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  conferred 
equal  merit,  and  procured  equal  regard ;  and  as  my  mother 
was  now  old,  my  understanding  and  my  person  had  fair 
play,  my  inquiries  were  not  checked,  my  advances  towards 
importance  were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  suffered  to 
tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustomed  to  hear  my  own 
praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  much  exalted 
above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  deference.  I  saw  none  who 
did  not  seem  to  confess  my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in 
awe  by  the  splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness 
of  my  father  made  him  pleased  to  s^  me  dressed,  and  my 
mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expenses  to  hinder  her  from  con- 
curring with  hb  inclination. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  desire  after 
any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits ;  and  here  I  should 
have  quietly  continued  to  portion  out  my  time  among  my 
books,  and  my  needle,  and  my  company,  had  not  my  curi- 
osity been  every  moment  excited  by  the  conversation  of 
my  parents,  who,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  familiar  prat- 
tle, and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  each  other,  imme- 
diately transport  themselves  to  London,  and  relate  some 
adventure  in  a  hackney-coach,  some  frolick  at  a  masque- 
rade, some  conversation  in  the  park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an 
assembly,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  birth-night,  relate 
the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give  a  history  of  di- 
versions, shows,  and  entertainments,  which  I  had  never 
known  but  from  their  accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  gay  world,  that 
I  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality,  the  lives  of  all  the  last 
race  of  wits  and  beauties ;  can  enumerate  with  exact  chro- 
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nologj,  die  whole  succession  of  celebrated  singers, 
ciansy  tragedians*  comedians,  and  barlequins;  can  tell  to  the 
last  twenty  years  all  the  changes  of  fashions ;  and  am,  in- 
deed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to  head-dresses, 
dances*  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine*  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  could  not 
hear  these  narratives*  for  sixteen  years  together,  without 
suffering  some  impression*  and  wishing  myself  nearer  to 
those  places  where  every  hour  brings  some  new  pleasure* 
and  life  is  diversified  with  an  unexhausted  succession  of 
felicity. 

I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  left  a  place 
which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight*  and  why  she 
did  not  visit  London  once  a  year*  like  some  other  ladies* 
and  initiate  me  in  the  world  by  showing  me  its  amuse- 
ments*  its  grandeur*  and  its  variety.  But  she  always  told 
me  that  the  days  which  she  had  seen  were  such  as  will 
never  come  again ;  that  all  diversion  is  now  degenerated, 
that  the  conversation  of  the  present  age  is  insipid,  that 
their  fashions  are  unbecoming*  their  customs  absurd,  and 
their  morals  corrupt ;  that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius 
which  enlightened  the  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen*  or  heard*  the  ancient  performers*  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this  despicable  age :  and 
that  there  is  now  neither  politeness*  nor  pleasure,  nor  vir- 
tue* in  the  world.  She  therefore  assures  me  that  she  con- 
sults my  happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home*  for  I  should 
now  find  nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust*  and  she  should 
be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with  such  fopperies  and  tri- 
fles* as  take  up  the  thoughts  of  the  present  set  of  yoong 
people. 

With  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several  years,  and 
thought  it  no  g^eat  inconvenience  to  be  confined  to  the 
country*  till  last  summer  a  young  gentleman  and  his  sister 
came  down  to  pass  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  neigh* 
hours.  They  had  generally  no  great  regard  for  the  country 
ladies*  but  distinguished  me  by  a  particular  complaisance, 
imd,  as  we  grew  intimate*  gave  me  such  a  detail  of  the 
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elegance^  the  splendour,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the 
town,  that  I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  igno- 
rance and  obscurity,  but  to  share  with  other  wits  the  joy  of 
being'  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beauties  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Ifr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by  Belinda  in 
beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  knowledge,  or  in  any 
thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively  familiarity,  by  which  she 
mingles  with  strangers  as  with  persons  long  acquainted, 
and  which  enables  her  to  display  her  powers  without  any 
obstruction,  hesitation,  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can  relate 
a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her  in  publick,  can  produce, 
from  a  hundred  lovers,  letters  filled  with  praises,  protes- 
tations, ecstacies,  and  despair ;  has  been  handed  by  dukes 
to  her  chair ;  has  been  the  occasion  of  innumerable  quar- 
rels ;  has  paid  twenty  visits  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited 
to  six  balls  in  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
lodgings  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of  courtship, 
and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no  longer. 
I  have  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother  to  send  me  to 
town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three  weeks  on  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. I  intend  to  live  in  publick,  and  to  crowd  into 
the  winter  every  pleasure  which  money  can  purchase,  and 
every  honour  which  beauty  can  obtain. 

Bnt  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endure?  Cannot 
you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some  pleasing  de^ 
seription  of  the  entertainments  of  the  town  ?  I  can  read,  I 
cm  talk,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else ;  and  if  you  will  not 
sooth  my  impatience,  heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my 
hopes,  you  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure,  but 
are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of  being  read  by 
those  eyes  which  are  now  intent  only  on  conquest  and 
destmction.  Rhodoclia. 
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Habthat  ufpe  dueenlott 


S^pe  decern  tervos :  modo  Reget,  tUque  Tetrarehas, 

Omnia  mugna  laquetu ;  modo,  Sit  miki  menea  tript$,  et 

Concha  $ali$  puri,  et  toga,  fiue  drfendtre friguM, 

Q,kutm,vu  cratea,  queat.  Hon,  lib.  i.  Sat.  iii.  1 1 . 

Now  with  two  hundred  slaves  he  crowds  his  train ; 

Now  walks  with  ten.    In  high  and  haughty  strain 

At  mom,  of  kings  and  governors  he  prates ; 

At  night — "  A  frugal  table,  O  ye  fates, 

"  A  litt'e  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hM, 

"  And  clothes,  tho'  coarse,  to  keep  me  frotn  the  cold."         Feavcis. 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writer  who  has 
left  behind  him  observations  upon  life,  that  no  man  is 
pleased  with  his  present  state ;  which  proves  equally  un- 
satisfactory, says  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance, 
or  chosen  with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and  imagine 
the  condition  of  others  more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less 
exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally  mentioned 
with  g^eat  severity  of  censure,  as  unreasonable  in  itself, 
since  of  two,  equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  cannot 
have  the  larger  share  of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to 
darken  life  with  unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our 
minds  from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that  hap- 
piness which  our  state  affords  us,  and  fixing  our  attention 
upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only  behold  to  depress 
ourselves,  and  increase  our  misery  by  injurious  compari- 
sons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  predominates 
in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions  of  obtaining,  at 
whatever  price,  the  condition  to  which  such  transcendent 
privileges  are  supposed  to  be  annexed;  when  it  bursts 
into  action,  and  produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it 
is  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operating  only  upon  the  thoughts  it  disturbs 
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none  but  hiia  who  has  happened  to  admit  it,  and,  however 
it  may  intermpt  content,  makes  no  attack  on  piety  or 
virtue^  I  cannot  think  it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but 
that  it  may  deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  suppose 
none .  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  maintain ;  because 
thougli  we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  others,  yet 
every  man  has  found  frequent  vicissitndies  in  his  own  state, 
and  must  therefore  be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of 
more  or  less  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  en- 
deavour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
improved,  and  to  grasp  at  augmentations  of  good,  when 
we  know  it  possible  to  be  increased,  and  believe  that  any 
particular  change  of  situation  will  increi^se  it  ? 

If  he  that  finds  himself  uneasy  may  reasonably  make 
eflEbrts  to  rid  himself  fnun  vexation,  all  mankind  have  a 
suflEtcient  plea  for  some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the 
fault  seems  to  be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of 
Qooclnsion,  in  favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced, 
and  too  much  readiness  to  believe^  that  the  misery  which 
oar  own  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is  brought  upon 
us  by  accidental  causes,  and  external  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that  we  com- 
plained too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships,  and  imagined 
ourselves  distinguished  by  embarrassments,  in  which  other 
classes  of  men  are  equally  entangled.  We  often  change 
a  lighter  for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored 
again  to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  desirable  to  be 
delivered.  But  thi^  knowledge,  though  it  is  easily  gained 
by  the  trial,  is  not  always  attainable  any  other  way ;  and 
that  errour  cannot  justly  be  reproached,  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of  combination,  and  va- 
rities  of  connexion,  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  intelli* 
gences.  Of  the  state  with  which  practice  has  not  ac- 
quainted us  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  point,  and 
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regelate  the  rest  by  passion,  and  by  fancy.    In  tUn  ii^ 
qttiry  every  favonrite  prejadice,  every  faiaate  deake*  is 
bnsy  to  deceive  lis.     We  are  unhappy^  at  least  less  bappy 
than  onr  natnre  seems  to  admit;  we  necessarily  desire  the 
meKoration  of  onr  lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reaaoBobly 
seek,  and  what  we  seek  we  are  natorally  eager  to  believe 
that  we  have  fovnd.   Onr  confidence  is  often  ^sappetnled, 
bnt  onr  reason  is  not  convinced,  and  theie  is  no  man  wbo 
does  not  hope  for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  per- 
haps his  wishes  lie  unactive,  because  he  foresees  the  difi- 
culty  of  attainment.    As  among  the  nnmerovs  students  of 
Hermetick  philosophy,  not  one  af^ars  to  have  desisted 
from  the  task  of  transmutation,  from  oonvictioa  of  ite  ink- 
possibility,  but  from  weariness  of  toil,  or  impatieiice  of 
delay,  a  broken  body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  mutability  are  often  the  fiinlls  of  aeB,* 
whose  views  are  wide,  and  whose  imagination  is  vigwoas 
and  excursive^  becaase  diey  cannot  confine  their  thoi^ghli 
within  their  own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continnaUy 
ranging  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  existence,  and  con- 
sequently are  often  apt  to  conceive  that  they  faU  upon 
new  regions  of  pleasure,  and  start  new  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness. Thus  they  are  busied  with  a  perpetual  succession 
of  schemes,  and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  ^tion  and 
sorrow,  for  want  of  that  calm  and  immovable  aequiesoeace 
in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of  slower  understandings 
are  fixed  for  ever  to  a  certain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain 
beaten  track,  which  their  fathers  and  gprandsiies  have  trod 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to  tiie  pnn 
spect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvantage  wUch  we 
have  already  tried ;  because  the  evils  which  we  have  Mt 
we  cannot  extenuate ;  and  though  we  have,  perhaps  Stom 
nature,  the  power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  cakiaity 
which  we  fear,  as  of  heightening  Uie  blessing  we  expect, 
yet  in  those  meditations  which  we  indulge  by  choice,  and 
which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind  by  necessity,  we  hare 
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BiwiifB  the  art  of  fixing  our  regard  upon  tiie  more  pleasing 
images,  and  suffer  hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  iriiich  we 
look  open  fiitarity. 

Tlie  good  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are  some- 
times so  equally  opposed^  that  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet 
made  his  choice  between  them  upon  a  full  convictioBy  and 
adequate  knowledge ;  and  therefore  fluctuation  of  will  is 
not  more  wonderful,  when  they  are  proposed  to  the  elec- 
tion, than  oscillations  of  a  beam  charged  with  equal 
weights.  The  mind  no  sooner  imagines  itself  determined 
by  some  prevalent  adyantage,  than  some  conyenience  of 
equal  weight  is  discoyered  on  the  other  side,  and  the  re- 
lotntioBa,  which  are  suggested  by  the  nicest  examination, 
are  often  repented  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 

Enmenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inherited  a 
luge  estate  from  a  father,  long  eminent  in  conspicuous 
enpl^pments.  His  father,  harassed  with  competitions,  and 
perplexed  with  multiplicity  of  business,  recommended  the 
quiet  of  a  private  station  with  so  much  force,  that  £u« 
manes  for  some  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambitious 
wishes ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the  sight  of  oppres* 
tion,  which  he  could  not  redress,  he  began  to  think  it  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man  to  enable  himself  to  protect  others* 
and  gradually  felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  thou* 
sand  projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His  fortune 
placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge  and  eloquence 
advanced  him  at  court,  and  he  possessed  that  authority 
and  influence  which  he  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatness,  and  was  in 
a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the  power  of 
doing  well  is  enlarged,  the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multi- 
plied and  enforced.  He  felt  himself  every  moment  in 
danger  of  being  either  seduced  or  driven  from  his  honest 
purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be  gratified,  and 
sometimes  a  rival  to  be  crushed,  by  means  which  his  eon^ 
scienoe  could  not  approve.    Sometimes  be  was  forced  to 
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comply  with  the  prejadices  of  the  publick^  and  sometiiiies 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by  degrees 
wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to  unite  policy  and  vk- 
tue»  and  went  back  to  retirement  as  the  shelter  of  inno- 
cence, persuaded  that  he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  man- 
kind by  a  blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence ;  but  find- 
ing that  corruption  increased,  and  false  opinions  in  govern- 
ment prevailed,  he  thought  himself  again  summoned  to 
posts  of  publick  trust,  from  which  new  evidence  of  his 
own  weakness  again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  maybe  made  inconstant  by  virtue  and  by 
vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought ;  yet  inconstancy, 
however  dignified  by  its  motives,  is  always  to  be  avoided, 
because  life  allows  us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiry  and  ex- 
periment, and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence, 
in  whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  mankind  than 
he  that  hesitates  in  chusing  his  part  till  he  is  called  to  the 
performance.  The  traveller,  that  resolutely  follows  a  roi^ 
and  winding  path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  joor- 
ney,  than  he  that  is  always  changing  his  direction,  and 
wastes  the  hours  of  day-light  in  looking  for  smoother 
ground  and  shorter  passages. 
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Idem  V01U,  9t  idem  nolle,  ea  demumjirma  amieitia  eti.     Sall.  BeU.  Cat.  SO. 
To  live  in  friendship  is  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same  avenioos. 

Wh  bn  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at  Athens, 
being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  littleness  of  the  de- 
sign, why  a  man  so  eminent  would  not  have  an  abode 
more  suitable  to  his  dignity?  he  replied,  that  he  sheoid 
think  himself  sufficiently  accommodated,  if  he  could  see 
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tbat  narrow  habitation  fiUed  with  real  friends'^.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human  Iife«  concerning 
the  infrequency  of  such  an  union  of  minds  as  might  de- 
serve the  name  of  friendship,  that  among  the  multitudes 
whom  vanity  or  curiosity,  civility  or  veneration,  crowded 
about  him,  he  did  not  expect,  that  very  spacious  apart- 
ments would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that  should  regard 
him  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him  with  steady 
fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the  possibility 
of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents  must  concur  to  its 
rise  and  continuance,  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
content  themselves  without  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they 
can,  with  interest  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  warm  re- 
ciprocation of  benevolence,  as  they  are  incapacitated  for 
any  other  elevated  excellence,  by  perpetual  attention  to 
their  interest,  and  unresisting  subjection  to  their  passions. 
Long  habits  may  superinduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire, 
or  repress,  by  superior  motives,  the  importunities  of  any 
immediate  gpratification,  and  an  inveterate  selfishness  will 
imagine  all  advantages  diminished  in  proportion  as  they 
are  communicated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  corruption,  but 
many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  inconsistent  with  common 
degrees  of  virtue,  may  exclude  friendship  from  the  heart. 
Some  ardent  enough  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective 
neither  in  officiousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable  and  uncer- 
tain, soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  disgusted  without  of- 
fence, and  alienated  without  enmity.     Others  are  soft  and 


'  Thb  passage  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  Phasdrus,  lib.  iii.  9. 

Vulgare  amici  nomen»  sed  rara  est  fides. 
Quum  parvas  sdes  sibi  fondaaset  Socrates, 
(Cujua  non  fagio  mortem,  si  famam  adsequar, 
£t  cedo  invidis,  dom  modo  absolvar  cinis.) 
E  populo  sic,  iiescio  quis,  at  fieri  solet : 
Quseso  tam  angustam,  talis  vir,  poms  domum  1 
Utinam,  inquit,  veris  banc  amicis  impleam. 
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flexible,  easily  influenoed  by  reports  or  vhispera,  ready  to 
catch  alarms  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to  tisten 
to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery  shall  suggest, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  confident  adviser,  and  move 
by  the  impulse  of  the  last  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of 
contradiction,  more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to  the 
sagacity  of  another,  inclined  to  consider  counsel  as  insult, 
and  inquiry  as  want  of  confidence,  and  to  confer  their  re- 
gard on  no  other  terms  than  unreserved  submission,  and 
implicit  compliance.  Some  are  darii  and  involved,  equally 
careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes;  and  frieased 
with  producing  eflects  by  invisiUe  means,  and  shewing 
their  design  only  in  its  execution.  Others  are  uniTeraadly 
communicative,  alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  pro- 
fuse of  their  own  secrets  and  those  of  others,  without  the 
necessary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honest  arts  of  pra- 
dent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse  without  malice,  and  to  be- 
tray without  treachery.  Any  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the 
community,  and  pass  through  the  worid  with  the  reputation 
of  good  purposes  and  uncomipted  morals,  but  they  are 
unfit  for  close  and  tender  intimacies.  He  cannot  properly 
be  chosen  for  a  firiend,  whose  kindness  is  exhaled  by  its 
own  warmth,  or  frosen  by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  can- 
not be  a  useful  counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  ;  he  will  not  much  invite  confidence  whose  piineipal 
maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  can  the  candour  and  frankness  of 
that  man  be  much  esteemed,  who  spreads  his  arms  to  hn- 
mankind,  and  makes  every  man,  without  distipetioo,  a  de- 
nisen  of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  lasting,  there 
must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each  part,  but  virtue  of 
the  same  kind ;  not  only  the  same  end  must  be  proposed, 
but  the  same  means  must  be  approved  by  both,  l^e  are 
often,  by  superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem; 
we  are  sometimes,  by  g^at  abilities,  and  incontestable  evi- 
dences of  virtue,  compelled  to  esteem  those  whom  we  can- 
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not  lore*  Bat  friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  lo^e^ 
demes  from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence  from 
tlie  other;  and  therefore  requires  not  only  that  its  candi- 
dates should  gain  the  judgment,  but  that  they  should  at- 
tract the  affections ;  that  they  should  not  only  be  firm  in  the 
day  of  distress,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only  use- 
ful in  exigencies,  but  pleasing  in  familiar  life ;  their  pre- 
sence dionld  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  courage,  and 
dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy.  ' 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  requisite  an 
uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those  active  and  conspi- 
cuous principles  which  discriminate  parties  in  goyemment, 
aid  sects  in  reli^on,  and  which  every  day  operate  more 
or  less  on  the  common  business  of  life.  For  though  great 
tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  knpwn  to  con- 
tinue between  men  eminent  in  contrary  factions ;  yet  such 
frieiids  are  to  be  shewn  rather  as  prodigies  than  examples, 
and  it  is  no  more  proper  to  reg^ulate  our  condtiCt  by  such 
instances,  than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some  have 
fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  camot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  private 
kindness  in  the  midst  of  publick  opposition,  in  which  will 
necesiarily  be  involved  a  thousand  inddents,  extending 
their  influence  to  conversation  and  privacy.  Men  engaged, 
by  moi^  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary, parties,  will  ge- 
nerally look  with  different  eyes  upon  every  man,  and  decide 
almost  every  question  upon  different  principles.  When 
such  occasions  of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray 
our  cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to  deserve 
it ;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  happiness  ami  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence, to  live  in  perpetual  constraint,  and  to  desert,  if 
not  to  betray :  and  who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends 
shaH  yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken,  and 
both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question  ?  What  then 
remains  but  contradiction  and  debate?  and  fit>m  those 
what  can  be  expected,  but  acrimony  and  vehemence,  the 
insoienee  of  triumph,  the  vexadon  of  defeat,  and,  in  time, 
a  weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  benevolence  T 
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Exchange  of  endearmeDts  and  intercourse  of  civility  maj 
continue,  indeed,  as  boughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdant, 
when  the  root  is  wounded ;  but  the  poison  of  discord  is  in- 
fused, and  though  the  countenance  may  preserve  its  smile, 
the  heart  is  hardening  and  contracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom  we  see  only 
in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity ;  and  therefore  to  main- 
tain the  softness  and  serenity  of  benevolence,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  friends  partake  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as 
cares,  and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude  of 
taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as  equally 
indispensable  with  conformity  of  principles,  becanse  any 
man  may  honestly,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Horace, 
resign  the  gratifications  of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another, 
and  friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure, 
though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me,  by  a  painter,  that  no  pro- 
fessor of  his  art  ever  loved  another.  This  decIaratioB  is 
so  far  justified  by  the  knowledge  of  life,  as  to  damp  the 
hopes  of  warm  and  constant  friendship,  between  men  whom 
their  studies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every  fa- 
vourer and  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting  against  each 
other.  The  utmost  expectation  that  experience  can  war- 
rant, is,  that  they  should  forbear  open  hostilities  and  secret 
machinations,  and  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked, 
be  able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some,  however, 
though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in  whom  emulation  has 
not  been  able  to  overpower  generosity,  who  are  distin- 
guished from  lower  beings  by  nobler  motives  than  the  love 
of  fame,  and  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  interest. 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between  equals,  or  where 
the  superiority  on  one  side  is  reduced  by  some  equivalent 
advantage  on  the  other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid, 
and  obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not  com- 
monly found  to  increase  affection ;  they  excite  gratitude  in- 
deed, and  heighten  veneration ;  but  commonly  take  away 
that  easy  freedom  and  familiarity  (rf*  intercourse,  without 
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which,  <faoDgh  there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admira- 
tion, there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are  all 
earthly  blessings ;  the  great  effect  of  friendship  is  benefi- 
cence, yet  by  the  first  act  of  uncommon  kindness  it  is  en- 
dangered, like  plants  that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet 
this  consideration  ought  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
compassion;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before  conve- 
nience, and  he  that  loses  part  of  the  pleasures  of  friendship 
by  his  generosity,  g^ns  in  its  place  the  gratulation  of  his 
conscience. 


0#^»#>#i#»»#'<i^»>»»^i»^»»^#»»i»^» 
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Garrit  oMiUa 


Ex  refttbeliat. Hor.  Tib.  i.  Sat.  vi.  77. 

The  cheerful  sage,  when  solemn  dictates  fail. 
Conceals  the  moral  counsel  in  a  tale. 

Obi D AH,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravansera  early 
in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  journey  through  the 
plains  of  Indostan.  He  was  fresh  and  vigorous  with 
rest ;  he  was  animated  with  hope ;  he  was  incited  by  de- 
sire ;  he  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw 
the  hills  gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed  along, 
his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning  song  of  the  bird 
of  paradise,  he  was  fanned  by  the  last  flutters  of  the  sink- 
ing breeze,  and  sprinkled  with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he 
sometimes  contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills ;  and  sometimes  caught  the  gentle  fra- 
grance of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter  of  the  spring ;  all 
his  senses  were  gratified,  and  all  care  was  banished  from 
his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian, 
and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength ;  he  then 
looked  round  about  him  for  some  more  commodious  path. 
He  saw,  on  his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its 
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shades  as  a  sign  of  invitatioD ;  he  entered  it»  and  found  the 
coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  pleasant     He  did  not, 
however,  forget  whither  he  was  travelling,  bat  found  a  nar- 
row way  bordered  vrith  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have 
the  same  direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means  to 
unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to  g^n  the  rewards  of 
diligence  without  suffering  its  fatigues.     He,  therefore, 
still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remis- 
sion of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  musick  of  the  birds  whom  the  heat  had  as- 
sembled in  the  shade ;  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on  either  side, 
or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches.     At  last  the 
green  path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and  to 
wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with  fountains  and 
murmuring  with  waterfalls.     Here  Obidah  paused  for  a 
time,  and  began  to  consider  whether  it  were  longer  safe  to 
forsake  the  known  and  common  track ;  but  remembering 
that  the  heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that  the 
plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to  pursue  the  new 
path,  which  he  supposed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at 
last  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed  his  pace, 
though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every 
new  object,  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  migbt 
spoth  or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  be 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  tamed  aside  to 
every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  course 
of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  watered 
a  large  region  with  innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these 
amusements  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he  knew  not  towards 
what  point  to  travel.  He  stood  pensive  and  confused, 
afraid  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscioiis 
that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past.     While  he  was 
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thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread 
vith  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before  him,  and  a  sudden 
tempest  gathered  round  his  head.  He  was  now  roused  by 
his  danger  to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly; 
he  now  saw  how  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is  consulted; 
lie  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  grove,  and  despised  the  petty  curiosity 
that  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus 
reflecting,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  broke 
his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in  his  power, 
to  tread  back  the  gpround  which  he  had  passed,  and  try  to 
find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain. 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his 
life  to  the  Lord  of  nature. .  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  the  mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage 
and  expiration ;  all  the  horrours  of  darkness  and  solitude 
surrounded  him ;  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the 
torrents  tumbled  firom  the  hills. 


Xtifuippoi  rroraiioi  xar  op<(r0<  piovriQ 

'£c  ^ivyaymav  fnffiPaWirov  5/3pi/xov  ^Sutp, 
TMt  n  niKAn  Bmirov  iv  ovptmv  ?cX«t  wotftiiv. 

Work'd  into  gndden  rage  by  wintry  show'rs, 
Down  the  iteep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours ; 
The  mountain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered  through  the 
wild,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he 
was  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction. 
At  length  not  fear  but  laboar  began  to  overcome  him ;  his 
breafli  grew  shcnrt,  and  his  knees  trembled,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  lying  down  in  resignation  to  his  fate,  when  he  be- 
held through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He 
advanced  towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at  the  door, 
and  obtained  admission.   The  old  man  set  before  him  such 
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provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself,  on  which  Obidah 
fed  with  eagerness  and  gpratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  ''  Tell  me/^  said  the  hennit, 
*'  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither;  I  have 
been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  in 
which  I  never  saw  a  man  before.'*  Obidah  then  related 
the  occurrences  of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment  or 
palliation. 

**  Son/*  said  the  hermit,  "  let  the  errours  and  follies,  the 
dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep  into  thy  heart. 
Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the  journey  of  a 
day.     We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth,  full  of  vigour  and 
full  of  expectation ;  we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of  rest.     In  a 
short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find 
some  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  some  more  easy  means  of 
obtaining  the  same  end.     We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and 
resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture  to  approach 
what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.   We  thus  enter  the  bowers 
of  ease,  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security.     Here  the 
heart  softens  and  vigilance  subsides ;  we  are  then  willing 
to  inquire  whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gar- 
dens of  pleasure.     We  approach  them  with  scruple  and 
hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and  trem- 
bling, and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them  without  losing 
the  road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  a  while,  keep  in  our  sight* 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.     But  temptation  suc- 
ceeds temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for  an- 
other; we  in  time  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence,  and 
solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratifications.   By  degrees 
we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  intention,  and 
quit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.     We  en- 
tangle, ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ourselves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  till  the 
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daorkneflB  of  old  age  begins  to  invade  us,  and  disease  and 
anxiety  obstruct  our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our 
lives  with  horrour,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance;  and  wish, 
but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not  forsaken  the 
ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  son,  who  shall  learn 
firom  thy  example  not  to  despair,  but  shall  remember,  that 
though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made;  that  reformation  is 
never*  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted ; 
diat  the  wanderer  may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errours, 
and  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above, 
shall  find  danger  and  di£5culty  give  way  before  him.  Go 
now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of 
Omnipotence,  and  when  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil, 
begin  anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life." 


^>»>#^^>#^#ii»r#^^i<»»#^»^^»##<^ 
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Pauei  d^noaeere  pottunt 


Vera  bona,  atque  illit  nmUum  diversa,  retnotd 

Emrris  ndmla.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  2. 


•How  few 


Know  their  own  good ;  or,  knowing  it,  punue ! 

How  void  of  reason  are  otir  hopes  and  fears !  Dbydsk. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  always  been  a 
standing  subject  of  mirth  and  declamation,  and  has  beeii 
ridiculed  and  lamented  from  age  to  age ;  till  perhaps  the 
ihnfless  repetition  of  complaints  and  censures,  may  be 
justly  numbered  among  the  subjects  of  censure  and  com- 
plaint. 

Some  of  these  instructors  of  maukind  have  not  content- 
ed themselves  with  checking  the  overflows  of  passion,  and 
lopping  the  exuberance  of  desire,  but  have  attempted  to 
destroy  the  root  as  well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  only  to 
confine  the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.     They  have  employed  their  reason  and 
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eloquence  to  persuade  ub,  that  nothing  is  worth  the  wisli  of 
a  wise  man,  have  represented' all  earthly  good  and  evil  as 
indifferent,  and  counted  among  vulgar  errours  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victorious  dis- 
putant, to  destroy  his  own  authority  by  claiming  too  many 
consequences,  or  diffusing  his  proposition  to  an  indefensible 
extent.  When  we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and 
elated  our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  to  establish 
some  collateral  truth,  to  remove  some  adjacent  difficulty, 
and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprehension  of  our  system.  As 
a  prince,  in  the  ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure 
his  first  conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  add  fortress 
to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and  opportunity 
turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he  loses  in  a  moment  the 
glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an  easy  victory  over 
those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves,  and  which 
terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  of  happiness  unknown 
and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make  further  inroads  upon 
the  heart,  and  attacked  at  last  our  senses  and  our  instincts. 
They  Continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which 
only  folly  could  be  conquered;  they  therefore  lost  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  considered  no 
longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  theae  men 
have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have  left  many  proofs 
of  strong  reason,  deep  penetration,  and  accurate  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  life,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  sepa* 
rate  from  the  foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply 
judiciously  to  our  own  use.  They  have  shewn  that  most 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raise  the  envy  of  the  timor- 
ous, and  rouse  the  ambition  of  the  daring,  are  emp^  sliows 
of  felicity,  which,  when  they  become  familiar,  lose  their 
power  of  delighting ;  and  that  the  most  prosperous  and 
exalted  have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and 
more  obscure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  solicitudes 
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Bfe  balanced  against  thttr  equipage,  their  banquets,  and 
their  palaoes. 

It  is  natoral  for  every  man  uninstmoted  to  murmur  at 
his  condition^  because,  in  the  general  infelicity  of  life,  he 
feels  his  own  miseries,  without  knowing  that  they  are  com- 
mon to  nm  the  rest  of  the  species ;  and  therefore,  though 
he  will  not  be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that 
others  are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  least  be  freed  from 
the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetual  changes,  that  ease 
which  is  no  where  to  be  found ;  and  though  his  disease 
still  continues,  he  escapes  the  hazard  of  exasperating  it  by 
remedies. 

The  g^tifications  which  affluence  of  wealth,  extent  of 
power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  confer,  must  be  always, 
by  their  own  nature,  confined  to  a  very  small  number ;  and 
the  life  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  in 
empty  wishes  and  painful  comparisons,  were  not  the  balm 
of  pUlosophy  shed  upon  us,  and  our  discontent  at  the  ap« 
pearances  of  an  unequal  distribution  soothed  and  ap- 
peased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the  great 
masters  of  moral  learning,  to  descend  to  familiar  life,  and 
caution  mankind  against  that  petty  ambition  which  is  known 
among  us  by  the  name  of  Vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an 
undertftkii^  not  unworthy  of  the  longest  beard,  and  most 
sdemn  austerity.  For  though  the  passions  of  little  minds, 
acting  in  low  stations,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  bloodshed 
and  deyastations,  or  mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods  of 
time,  yet  they  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize,  in- 
fest those  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  influ- 
ence, destroy  private  quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  under- 
mine insensibly  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

The  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is  very  fre- 
quently ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance,  into  some  class 
of  mankind,  and,  without  consulting  nature  or  wisdom,  re- 
solve to  gain  their  regard  by  those  qualities  which  they 
happen  to  esteem.  I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim- 
^hted,  who,  by  conversing  much  with  country  gentlemen. 
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found  himself  irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan  faonoars. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  shoot  flying,  and  he  therefore 
spent  whole  days  in  the  woods  pursuing  game;  wbicb, 
before  he  was  near  enough  to  see  them,  his  approach 
frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  desire  tends  to  objects  which 
produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  overlooked  with  some 
indulgence,  because,  however  fruitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot 
have  ill  eflects  upon  the  morals.     But  most  of  oor  enjoj- 
ments  owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  possession,  and 
when  they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occasion  to 
stratagems  of  malig^ty,  and  incite  opposition,  hatred,  and 
defamation.    The  contest  of  two  rural  beauties  for  prefer- 
ence and  distinction,  is  often  sufficiently  keen  and  rancor- 
ous to  fill  their  breasts  with  all  those  passions,  which  are 
generally  thought  the  curse  only  of  senates,  of  armies,  and 
of  courts ;  and  the  rival  dancers  of  an  obscure  assembly 
have  their  partizans  and  abettors,  often  not  less  exasper- 
ated against  each  other,  than  those  who  are  promotiDg 
the  interests  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  find  infected 
with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling  accomplishments, 
as  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and 
as  the  authors  of  their  own  unhappiness:  but,  perhaps, 
those  whom  we  thus  scorn  or  detest,  have  more  claim  to 
tenderness  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Before  we 
permit  our  severity  to  break  loose  upon  any  fault  or  errour, 
we  ought  surely  to  consider  how  much  we  have  counte- 
nanced or  promoted  it.  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue; 
but  we  see  the  rest  of  mankind  approving  their  conduct, 
and  inciting  their  eagerness,  by  paying  that  regard  and 
deference  to  wealth,  which  wisdom  and  virtue  only  can 
deserve.  We  see  women  universally  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with'  contempt 
on  the  care  with  which  they  study  their  complexions,  en- 
deavour to  preserve  or  to  supply  the  bloom  of  youth,  re- 
gulate every  ornament,  twist  their  hair  into  curls,  and 
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shade  their  fSeu^es  from  the  weather.  We  recomm^id  the 
care  of  their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addition 
is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the  mind.  But 
when  was  it  known  that  female  goodness  or  knowledge  was 
able  to  attract  that  officiousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour, 
which  beauty  produces  whenever  it  appears?  And  with 
what  hope  can  we  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ladies,  that 
the  time  spent  at  the  toilet  is  lost  in  vanity,  when  they 
have  every  moment  some  new  conviction,  that  their  interest 
is  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  riband  well  disposed, 
than  by  the  brightest  act  of  heroick  virtue  ? 

In  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blame  ought  to  be  shared  among  more  than  it  generally 
reaches ;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by  immoderate  praise,  or  in- 
stigate needless  emulation  by  invidious  incitements,  are  to 
be  considered  as  perverters  of  reason,  and  corrupters  of 
the  world :  and  since  every  man  is  obliged  to  promote  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  mislead  un- 
wary minds,  by  appearing  to  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
things  by  which  no  real  excellence  is  conferred. 
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KoXoif  pkiirown  y  Sfufioffw,  /uXXown  Si,    Eubip.  Phoen.  407. 

Exiles,  the  proverb  says,  subsist  on  hope. 
Delusive  hope  still  points  to  distant  good, 
To  good  that  mocks  approach. 

There  is  no  temper  so  generally  indulged  as  hope :  other 
passions  operate  by  starts  on  particular  occasions,  or  in 
certain  parts  of  life ;  but  hope  begins  with  the  first  power 
of  comparing  our  actual  with  our  possible  state,  and  attends 
as  through  every  stage  and  period,  always  urging  us  for- 
ward to  new  acquisitions,  and  holding  out  some  distant 
blessing  to  our  view,  promising  us  either  relief  from  pain, 
or  increase  of  happiness. 
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Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition*  The  miseries  of 
poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity,  would,  without  this  cam* 
fort,  be  insupportable ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest 
lot  of  terrestrial  existence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it,  would  not  still  be 
wretched,  were  it  not  elevated  and  delighted  by  die  ex* 
pectation  of  some  new  possession,  of  some  enjoyment  jet 
behind,  by  which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Hope,  is  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises  what  it 
seldom  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more  valuable  than  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom  frustrates  us  without  assur- 
ing us  of  recompensing  the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  incluiation  which  every 
man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  con  Adoring  the  advaB' 
tages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this  gay  prospect  cS  fii* 
tarity,  when,  falling  asleep,  on  a  sudden  I  found  myself 
placed  in  a  garden,  of  wUch  my  sight  could  descry  no  li> 
mits.  Every  scene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  the  ground 
was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  q>riBg,  and  all  the  choir 
of  nature  was  singing  in  the  groves.  When  I  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  raptures,  with  which  the  confusion 
of  pleasure  had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take 
a  particular  and  deliberate  view  of  thb  delightful  region. 
I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher  gratifications  to  ex- 
pect, and  that,  at  a  small  distance  from  me,  there  w^e 
brighter  flowers,  clearer  fountains,  and  more  lofty  groves, 
where  the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exert- 
ing all  the  power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were 
beautifVil  with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blossoms ;  bet  I 
was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the  sight  of  ripe  fruits,  wbiek 
seemed  to  hang  only  to  be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked 
hastily  forwards,  but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  celoars 
of  the  field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  Sew  still  Paging  before  ase,  sol 
though  I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  still  is 
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sigiit  of  pleasures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain  the  posses* 
sioD,  and  which  seemed  to  mock  my  dilig^ncoi  and  to  re* 
tire  as  I  adyanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many'  alternations  of 
joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to  go  forward,  in  hopes  that 
these  fugitive  delights  would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At 
length  I  saw  an  innumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and 
sex,  who  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felicity ; 
for  every  cheek  was  flushed  with  confidence,  and  every  eye 
sparkled  with  eagerness :  yet  each  appeared  to  have  some 
particular  and  secret  pleasure,  and  very  few  were  willing 
to  commuidcate  their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern 
beyond  themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the  rapid- 
ity of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a 
stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  content  for  a  while  to  gaze 
upon  them,  without  interrupting  them  with  troublesome  in- 
quiries. At  last  I  observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and 
viable  to  straggle  in  the  crowd;  and,  therefore,  supposing 
bia  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  accost  him :  but  he  turned 
ffom  me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  must  not  be  disturbed, 
for  the  great  hour  of  projection  was  now  come  when  Mer- 
cury shoold  lose  his  wings,  and  slavery  should  no  longer 
dig  the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  softness  of 
mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reason  to  hope  for  a 
more  agreeable  reception ;  but  he  told  me,  with  a  low  bow, 
tbat  nothing  would  make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportu- 
nity of  serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  a 
pfaee  wUch  he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting  would  be 
sooo  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourse  to  the  next,  who 
vas  departing  in  haste  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of 
an  uncle,  who  by  the  course  cf  nature  could  not  live  long* 
He  that  followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a 
new-invented  bdU ;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering the  longitude. 

Being  tints  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  myself  for 
iaformailion,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to  desist  from  in- 
<pni7,  and  try  what  my  own  obserVatioB  weald  discover : 
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but  seeing  a  young  man,  gay  and  thoughtless,  I  reooiyca 
upon  one  more  experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was 
in  the  garden  of  Hope,  and  daughter  of  Desire,  and  tkat 
all  those  whom  I  saw  thus  tumultuously  bustling  round  me 
were  incited  by  the  promises  of  Hope,  and  hastening  to 
seize  the  gifts  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddess  in  tke 
bloom  of  youth  sitting  on  a  throne :  around  her  lay  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  blessings  of  life  were  spread 
abroad  to  view ;  she  had  a  perpetual  gaiety  of  aspect,  and 
every  one  imagined  that  her  smile,  which  was  impartial  and 
general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed  in  his  own 
superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceived  the  same  confi- 
dence from  the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had  a  more 
extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  with  less  per- 
plexity consider  the  different  conduct  of  the  crowds  that 
filled  it.  From  this  station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance 
into  the  garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  wfcieh 
was  kept  by  Reason,  and  the  other  by  Fancy.  Season 
was  surly  and  scrupulous,  and  seldom  turned  the  key  with- 
out many  interrogratories,  and  long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide 
open,  and  welcomed  all  equally  to  the  district  under  her 
superintendency ;  so  that  the  passage  was  crowded  by  all 
those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of  Reason,  or  had 
been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to  the 
throne  of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippery  and  winding  path, 
called  the  Streight  of  Difficulty  ^  which  those  who  enteved 
with  the  permission  of  the  guard  endeavoured  to  dimfc. 
But  though  they  surveyed  die  way  very  carefally  before 
they  began  to  rise,  and  marked  out  the  several  stages  of 
their  progress,  they  commonly  found  unexpected  obstacles, 
and  were  obliged  frequently  to  dtop  on  the  sudden,  wherar 
they  imagined  the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intri- 
cacies embarrassed  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them* 
back,  and  a  thousand  pitfalls  impeded  their  advance.    86 
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foiaidable  were  the  dangen,  and  so  freqnMt  the  migcar- 
liiiges,  that  many  Teturned  from  the  £rst  attempt^.  «id 
Bttiy  fainted  in  the  midst  of  the  way,  and  oidy  a  very  small 
oumber  were  led  up  to  the  summit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand 
of  Fortitude.  Of  these  few  the  greater  part,  when  they 
had  obtained  the  gift  whioh  Hope  had  promised  them,  re- 
gretted the  labour  which  it  cost,  and  felt  in  their  success 
the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the  rest  retired  with  their 
prize,  and  were  led  by  Wisdom  to  the  bowers  of  Content. 

Tomiiig  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I  could  find 
Bo  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though  she  sat  full  in 
new,  ami  held  out  her  gifts  with  an  air  of  invitation,  which 
fiBed  every  heart  with  rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that 
tide,  inaccessibly  steqp,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded, 
tfiat  none  perceived  the  impossibility  of  ascending  it,  but 
each  imiq;ined  himself  to  have  discovered  a  way  to  which 
the  rest  were  straogers.  Many  expeiitients  were  indeed 
tried  by  this  industrious  tribe,  of  whom  some  were  malkimg 
themselves  wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  labour,  and 
aU  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above  the  ground,  or 
quickly  fell  hack,  nor  ever  approached  the  throne  of  Hspa^ 
hat  continued  still  to  gasse  at  a  distanee,  and  laughed  at 
the  slow  progress  of  those  whom  tiiey  saw  toiling  in  the 
Sireighi  rfDifieulty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had  entered 
the  garden,  without  making,  like  the  rest,  an  attempt  to 
dimb  the  mountmn,  turned  immediately  to  the  vale  of 
Idleness,  a  calm  and  undisturbed  retiroment,  from  whence 
they  could  always  have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  whidi 
they  pleased  themselves  with  believiog  that  she  intended 
qieedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed  scorned  by  all 
the  rost;  but  they  seemed  very  little  i^cted  by  con- 
tempt, advice,  or  reproof^  but  wero  resolved  to  expect  at 
ease  the  favour  of  the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  waa.wanderii^,  and  found  tfiem 
leady  to  answer  all  my  queitioiis,  and  willing  to  communis 
oate  their  mirth ;  but  turning  rounds  I  saw  two  dreadful 

H.  I.  T 
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iDonaters  entering  the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  Jbe 
Age,  and  the  other  Want.  Sport  and  re^relling  were  now 
at  an  end,  and  an  miiTersal  shriek  of  affiright  and  distreas 
burst  out  and  awaked  me. 


»»#^^#^»^#tf^#i»^*>*>»i»»^» 


NO.  68.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1760. 


Vivendum  reete  est,  cum  propter  plnrima,  turn  his 

Prceipu*  eautis,  ut  Hngwa  maneipionan 

OnUemn^,  Nwt  Ungua  mail  part  pttama  mrvi.  Jut.  ix.  1 10. 

Let  »  live  well :  were  it  alone  for  this 

The  baaeful  tongvwt  of  aervants  to  despise  * 

Slander,  that  wont  of  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  Hex  vet. 

Thb  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that  of  ac- 
tions that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most  splendid  are  not 
always  the  greatest.  Fame,  and  wonder,  and  applause, 
are  not  excited  but  by  external  and  adventitious  cireum- 
stances,  often  distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  he- 
roism. Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
publick  view ;  but  fortitude,  diligence,  and  patience,  di- 
vested of  their  show,  glide  unobserved  through  the  crowd 
of  life,  and  suffer  and  act,  though  with  the  same  vigour 
and  constancy,  yet  without  pity  and  withoot-praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  life.  No- 
thing is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon  common  eyes 
and  common  ears.  A  thousand  miseries  make  silent  and 
invisible  inroads  on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumer- 
able throbs,  which  never  break  into  complaint.  Perhaps, 
likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  most  part  equally  secret, 
and  most  are  borne  up  by  some  private  satisfaction,  some 
internal  consciousness,  some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar 
prospect,  which  they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for 
solitary  hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 
.  The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  snudl  incideats 
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Md  pettj  occunreiiees ;  of  wishes  for  objects  not  reoiote, 
and  grief  for  disappoiiitiiieiits  of  no  fatal  consequence ;  of 
imect  vexations  wUcb  sting  as  and  fly  away,  impertinences 
which  bnzz  awhile  about  us»  and  ave  heand  no  SMire ;  of 
meteorons  pleasures  wbich  dance  before  us  and  are  dissi- 
pated ;  of  compliments  which  glide  off  the  soul  like  other 
mnsicky  and  are  forgotten  by  him  that  gave,  and  him  that 
leceiyed  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  erery  man  is  to 
call  his  own  condition :  for,  as  the  chemists  tell  us,  that  all 
bodies  are  resolvable  into  the  same  elements,  and  that  the 
iNNmdless  variety  of  things  arises  from  the  different  proper-* 
tions  of  very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  few 
pleasures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  and  of  these  ' 
the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by  Providence,  and 
partly  left  to  the  arrangement  of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  dispoeed,  man  is  for  the  most  part 
happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are  involved  in  gpreat 
e?ei^,  or  have  their  thread  of  life  entwisted  with  the  chain 
of  causes  on  which  armies  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and 
even  those  who  seem  wholly  busied  in  publick  affairs,  and . 
devated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasures,  pass  the 
duef  part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and  domestick  scenes ; 
from  these  they  came  into  publick  life,  to  these  they  are 
every  hour  recalled  by  passions  not  to  be  suppressed ;  in 
these  they  have  the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  te  these  at 
hot  they  retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to 
those  hours,  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
cannot  exhilarate;  those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amuse- 
ment, in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions^ 
and  tlurows  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  feels 
b  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to  lose  all  effect 
whoa  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is  the 
altimafe  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  en- 
terprise and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire 
prompts  the  prosecution. 
It  is^  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  known 
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by  vthose  who  woiild  make  a  just  estimate  either  of  his  vir- 
tue or  felicity  ;  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occa- 
sional, and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in  paiatod 
honour  and  fictitious  benevolence. 

Every  qian  must  have  found  some  whose  lives,  in  eveiy 
house  but  their  own,  was  a  continual  series  of  hypociisy, 
and  who  concealed  under  fair  appearances  bad  qualities, 
which,  whenever  they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach 
of  censure,  broke  out  from  their  restraint,  like  winds  im- 
prisoned in  their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one  had  reason 
to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise  man  is  chie8y  soUdtooi 
to  procure.  And  there  are  others  who,  without  any  siiow 
of  general  goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  wUch 
popularity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among  their  own 
families  as  bestowers  of  happiness,  and  reverenced  as  in- 
structors, guardians,  and  benefactors. 

The  most  authentick  witnesses  of  any  man's  character 
are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  family,  and  see  htm 
without  any  restraint  or  rule  of  conduct,  but  such  as  he 
voluntarily  prescribes  to  himself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue 
vnth  him  into  his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advan- 
tage of  unlimited  power  or  probable  secrecy ;  if  we  trace 
him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find  that  his  cha- 
racter, with  those  allowances  which  mortal  frailty  must 
always  want,  is  uniform  and  regular,  we  have  all  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity  that  one  man  can  have  with  regard 
to  another :  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  its  own 
reward,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  determine  that  his 
heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyrick,  therefore,  that  private  virtue 
can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For,  however,  vanify 
or  insolence  may  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  sufiiage 
of  men  undignified  by  wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  edn- 
oation,  it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  commend  or  \iaat» 
without  justice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  distinguisbed. 
Oppression,  according  to  Harrington's  aphorism,  will  be 
felt  by  those  that  cannot  see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out 
very  often  that,  in  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  in  the 
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gowo,  and  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  senti- 
ments, as  in  their  langaage,  and  have  equal  power  of  dis- 
cerning right,  though  they  cannot  point  it  out  to  others 
with  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in  solitude, 
or  without  some  agents,  partners,  confederates,  or  wit- 
nesses; and,  therefore,  the  servant  must  commonly  know 
the  secrets  of  a  master,  who  has  any  secrets  to  entrust ; 
and  failings,  merely  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed 
by  that  security  which  pride  and  folly  generally  produce, 
and  so  inquisitively  watched  by  that  desire  of  reducing  the 
inequalities  of  condition,  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
world  will  always  feel,  that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  do- 
mestick  ciin  seldom  be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of 
knowledge.  And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  sometimes 
sQspected,  it  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that  of  equals, 
where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or  friendship  dictates 
palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  servants, 
and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it  from  them,  may  be 
jnstly  considered  as  one  motive  to  a  regular  and  irre- 
proachable life.  For  no  condition  is  more  hateful  or  despic- 
Bbie,  than  his  who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first  cor- 
rupted by  making  him  subservient  to  his  vices,  and  whose 
fidelity  he  therefore  cannot  enforce  by  any  precepts  of 
innesty  or  reason.  It  is  seldom  known  that  authority  thus 
Quired,  is  possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
^  not  forced  to  confess  by  his  tameness  or  forbearance, 
that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some  foolish  confidence. 
^^  his  crime  is  equally  punished,  whatever  part  he  takes 
of  the  choice  to  which  he  is  reduced ;  and  he  is  from  that 
&tai  hour,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his  passions. 
^  perpetual  dread  of  insolence  or  defamation ;  of  a  con- 
tronler  at  home,  or  an  accuser  abroad.  He  is  condemned 
^0  purchase,  by  continual  bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribea 
Q^ver  secured,  and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  submis- 
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sion,  promises,  and  anxieties,  be  will  find  violated  in  a  fit 
of  rage,  or  in  a  frolick  of  dronkeuness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  sospect  no  tongue,  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemption  granted  only  to 
invariable  virtue.  ^But  guilt  bas  always  its  borronrs  and 
solicitudes ;  and  to  make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detest- 
able, it  is  doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their  power  of 
betraying. 


i»#»»»i»#»»#<»^»»i»»i#i»o»>»#o#»^ 


N«>.  69.  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1750. 


Flet  quoque,  ut  in  ^peeulo  rugoi  adspuii  aniUit, 

Tipidaris :  et  tecum,  cur  sit  bit^rapta,  requirit, 

Tempui  edax  rerutn,  tuque  imvidioea  twhutas. 

Omnia  destruitis :  vitiataque  dentibut  ttvi 

Paulatim  lentd  contumitit  omnia  marte.  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  23X 

Tke  dreadful  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  spy'd. 

Ah !  why  this  second  rape  ?  with  tears  she  cry'd. 

Time,  thou  devourer,  and  thou,  envious  age, 

Who  all  destroy  with  keen  corroding  rage. 

Beneath  your  jaws,  whatever  have  pleas*d  or  please. 

Must  sink,  coosom'd  by  swift  or  slow  degrees.        Elpbikstos. 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  shew  the  mi- 
series that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man,  imprecates  upon 
those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  long  life,  the  cala- 
mity of  continuing  to  grow  old  from  century  to  century. 
He  thought  that  no  adventitious  or  foreigpn  pain  was  re- 
quisite ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of  what- 
ever is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  added  to  the  curse 
of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  extended  beyond  its  natural 
limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator  can  indeed 
scarcely  retire  without  heayiness  of  heart,  from  a  view  of 
the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  life,  in  which  he  finds 
those  who,  in  the  former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distin- 
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gaished  by  opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  deaigni, 
and  dissiniiliiude  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  in  one 
common  distress,  and  all  struggling  with  affliction  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  way-lay  onr  passage  through 
the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortitude  may  conquer : 
by  caution  and  circumspection  we  may  steal  along  with  very 
littie  to  obstruct  or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we 
may  force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  contest  by  the 
pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must  come  when  our 
policy  and  bravery  shall  be  equally  useless ;  when  we  shall 
all  sink  into  helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power 
of  receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that  have  formerly 
delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging  into  a  second 
possession  of  the  blessings  that  we  have  lost. 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been  wanting  in 
endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for  these  hours  of  dejec- 
tion and  melancholy,  and  to  g^d  the  dreadful  gloom  with 
artificial  light.  The  most  usual  support  of  old  age  is 
wealth.  He  whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chests 
are  full,  imagines  himself  always  fortified  against  invasions 
on  his  authority.  If  he  has  lost  all  other  means  of  govern* 
ment,  if  his  strength  and  his  reason  fail  him,  he  cad  at  last 
alter  his  will ;  and  therefore  all  that  have  hopes  must  like- 
wise liave  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  give  laws  to 
such  as  have  not  ceased  to  regard  their  own  interest. 

This  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the  dotard, 
the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and  in  which  he 
makes  tiie  stand  against  the  upstart  race  that  seizes  hU 
domains,  disputes  his  commands,  and  cancels  his  prescrip- 
tiims.  But  here,  though  there  may  be  safety,  there  is  no 
pteasore ;  and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
once  possessed.  ^ 

Nothii^  seems  to  have  been  more  universally  dreaded 
by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of  children ;  and,  in- 
deed, to  a  man  who  has  survived  all  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  all  who  have  participated  his  pleasures  and  his 
cares,  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  events,  and  filled 
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their  minds  with  the  same  conceptions,  this  firfl^peopied 
world  is  a  dismal  solitude.  He  stmids  forlorn  and  attend 
negieoted  or  insultedy  in  the  midst  of  muhitndes,  aninwitDd 
with  hopes  which  he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  bon- 
ness  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard ;  nor 
oan  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are  of  im* 
pertance,  unless  he  has  secured  some  domestick  gratifim- 
lionsy  some  tender  employments,  and  endeared  faimsdf  to 
some  whose  interest  and  gpratitude  may  unite  tham  to 
him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life  as  we  look  forwaid 
to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ;  and  so  difleient 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  this  contrariety  of  ^i- 
pearanoe  naturally  produces,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
old  and  young  ends  generally  with  contempt  or  pity  on 
either  side.  To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  widi  f«t- 
ness  of  h(q)e,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so  nnplea*- 
ing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  faint  expectations,  the  aero- 
puhius  diffidence,  which  experience  and  disappiMotments 
certainly  infuse;  and  the  old  man  wonders  in  his  ton 
that  the  world  neyer  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither  pre* 
cepts,  nor  testimonies,  oan  cure  boys  of  their  credulity 
and  sufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  cenvinoed  that 
snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himself  entaagled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and  wonder  of 
the  other ;  and  the  notions  of  the  old  and  youn^  are  like 
liquors  of  different  gravity  and  texture,  which  never  can 
unite.  The  sfHrita  of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  vola- 
tilized by  passion,  soon  leave  b^nd  them  the  phlegmatiek 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deliberation,  and  burst  out  ia 
temerity  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness,  ther^iMe,  which 
nature  infuses,  and  which  long  habits  of  ben^cenoe  eon* 
firm,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  such  opposition ;  and  as  eU 
man  must  be  a  father  to  bear  witii  patience  those  follies 
and  absur^ties  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine  hianolf 
to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations,  the  pleas  mws  ami 
the  sarrows,  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  hardened  by 
time,  and  chilled  by  frustration. 
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Yet  it  may  be  doubted,  wheth^  the  pleasure  of.  seeing 
ekBdfen  ripenxng  into  strength,  be  not  overbalanced  by  the 
pain^f  seeing  some  fall  in  the  blossom,  and  others  Masted 
in  tiieir  growth;  some  shaken  down  with  storms,  some 
tafaited  witii  cankers,  and  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade; 
aad  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  beyond  himself,  does 
not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  than  his  pleasures^  and 
weary  Umself  to  no  purpose,  by  superintending  what  he 
oannot  regulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human  beings  suf- 
fieieatly  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  by  fine 
ladies,  who  have  had  no  other  end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up 
the  day  md  the  night  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery, 
and  who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  knowledge, 
«r  with  business,  have  constantly  caught  all  their  ideas  from 
the  current  piatde  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all 
Aeir  happiness  to  compliments  and  treats.  With  these 
ladies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long ;  it  be- 
gins iRdien  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  loses  its 
qivigfafliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  From  that  time 
all  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes  from  about  them ;  they 
hear  the  praises  bestowed  on  others,  which  used  to  swell 
Am  bosoms  with  exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  fe- 
licity, and  endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  de- 
liglited.  But  pleasure  is  only  received  whmi  we  believe 
tiiat  we  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  petulance  inform 
them  that  their  power  and  Aeir  value  are  past ;  and  what 
then  remains  but  a  tedious  and  comfortless  uniformity  of 
time,  without  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercise  of  the 
msna? 

Yet,  howev^  age  may  disconrag^e  us  by  its  appearance 
flom  ooBsidering  it  in  prospect,  we  shall  all  by  degrees  cer- 
taialy  be  old ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  inquire  what  pro- 
vision can  be  made  against  that  time  of  distress?  what 
happiness  can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  life  1  and 
faoBW  we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness? 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  that 
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not  even  the  best  seasoos  of  life  are  able  to  Mipplj 
cient  gratifications,  without  aDticipating  nnoertain  feUu- 
ties,  it  cannot  sorely  be  supposed  that  pid  age,  wons  with 
labours,  harassed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured  witk  dis- 
eases, should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  any 
satisfactioD  from  the  contemplation  of  the  preseDL  All 
the  comfort  that  can  now  be  eiq>ected  must  be  recalled 
from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from  the  future;  the  paat  is 
very  soon  exhausted,  all  the  events  or  actions  wbick  the 
memory  can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected ;  and 
the  future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be  reached 
only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying 
man.  He  that  grows  old  without  religious  hopes,  as  he 
declines  into  imbecility,  and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  inces- 
santly crowding  upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulph  of  bottomless 
misery,  in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  lum  deeper, 
and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradations  <rf*  anguish,  and 
precipices  of  horrour. 
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'Arg^wtea  prdHf 


Auro  dgt€rior,Julvo  prgtiimor  ert,  Ovid,  Met.  L 1 14. 

Sncoeediag  times  a  silTer  ag«  bekoM, 

Excelling  brass,  but  more  ezcell'd  by  gold.    DaTosN. 

Hbsiou,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind,  divides 
them  into  three  orders  of  intellect.  ''  The  first  place," 
says  he,  *'  belongs  to  him  that  can  by  his  own  powers  dis- 
cern what  is  right  and  fit,  and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  mo- 
tives of  action.  The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  wil- 
ling to  hear  instruction,  and  can  perceive  right  and  wroag 
when  they  are  shewn  him  by  another ;  but  he  thai  has  nei- 
ther acuteness  nor  docility,  who  can  neither  find  the  wav 
by  himself,  nor  will  be  led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without 
use  or  value." 
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If  we  survey  the  mcHral  worid,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with  regard  to  their 
virtue.     There  are  some  whose  principles  are  so  firmly 
fixed,  whose  conviction  is  so  constantly  present  to  their 
minds,  and  who  have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent 
wishes  for  the  af^robation  of  God,  and  the  happiness  with 
which  lie  has  promised  to  reward  obedience  and  persever- 
aace,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  cares  and  consider- 
ations^  and  aniformly  examine  every  action  and  desire,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  divine  commands.    There  are  others 
in  a  kind  of  equipoise  between  good  and  ill ;  who  are 
moved  on  the.  one  part  by  riches  or  pleasare,  by  the  grati- 
fications of  passion  and  the  delights  of  sense ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the  obligation,  and  re- 
wards of  which  diey  believe  the  reality,  and  whom  a  very 
smali  addition  of  weight  turns   either  way.    The  third 
class  consists  of  beings  immersed  in  pleasure,  or  aban- 
doned to  passion,  without  any  desire  of  higher  good,  or 
any  effort  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  immediate  and 
gross  satisfactions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  most  numerous,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  comprising  the  whole  body  of  man- 
kind. Those  of  the  last  are  not  very  many,  and  those  oi 
the  first  are  very  few ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
fall  much  under  the  consideration  of  the  moralists,  whose 
precepts  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are  endeavour* 
ing  to  go  forward  up  the  steeps  of  virtue,  not  for  those 
who  have  already  reached  the  summit,  or  those  who  are 
resolved  to  stay  for  ever  in  their  present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  worid,  but  accustomed 
to  judgfe  only  by  speculative  reason,  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  any  one  diould  be  in  this  state  of  indifference,  or 
stand  undetermined  and  unengi^ed,  ready  to  follow  the 
first  cidl  to  either  side.  It  seems  certain,  that  either  a 
man  must  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy,  and 
resolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  think  that  he  may  be 
happy  without  virtue,  and  therefore  cast  off  all  care  but  for 
his  present  interest.     It  seems  impossible  that  ccmviction 
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should  be  on  one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other ;  and  that 
)ie  who  has  seen  Ae  right  way  should  volantarily  shut  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tranquillity.  Yet  all 
these  absurdities  are  every  hour  to  be  found ;  the  wisest 
and  best  men  deviate  from  known  and  acknowledged  du- 
ties, by  inadvertency  or  surprise ;  and  most  are  good  110 
longer  than  while  temptation  is  away,  than  while  their 
passions  are  without  excitements,  and  their  opinions  are 
free  from  the  counteraction  of  any  other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every  roan  changes 
as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the  expectation  of  unifornuty 
of  character.     He   that  without  acquaintance  with    the 
power  of  desire,  the  cogency  of  distress,  the  complica- 
tions of  affairs,  or  the  force  of  partial  influence,  has  filled 
his  mind  with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and,  having  never 
tried  his  resolution  in  any  encounters  with  hope  or  fear, 
believes  it  able,  to  stand  firm  whatever  shall  q>pose  it,  will 
be  always  clamorous  against  tiie  smallest  faUure,  ready  to 
exact  the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as  without 
conscience  and  without  merit;  unworthy  of  trust  or  love,  of 
pity  or  regard ;  as  an  enemy  whom  all  should  join  to  drive 
out  of  society,  as  a  pest  which  all  should  avoid,  or  as  a 
weed  which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught  the  pos- 
sibility of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  rejecting  others^  or  of 
being  good  or  bad  to  a  particular  degpree.  For  it  is  very  easy 
to  the  solitary  reasoner,  to  i^ove  that  the  same  argoments 
by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime  are  of  equal 
force  against  all,  and  the  consequence  very  naturally  fol- 
lows, tiiat  he  whom  they  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has 
either  never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that,  theief<M«, 
when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  of  one  crime,  no  farther 
evidence  is  needful  of  his  depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  of  aU  mortal  virtue,  that  it  is  al* 
ways  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
whole  compass  of  duty,  and  sometimes  shrinking  into  a 
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nanow  space,  and  fortifying  only  a  few  aTenues  of  the 
lieart,  while  all  the  rest  is  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  ap- 
petite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness.  No- 
thing theiefne  is  more  unjust  than  to  judge  of  man  by  too 
short  aa  acquaintance,  and  too  slight  inspection;  for  it 
oAea  happens,  that  in  the  loose,  and  thoughtless,  and  dis- 
sipated, there  is  a  secret  radical  worth,  which  may  shoot 
oat  by  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  yet  not  extinguished, 
but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel  and  exhortation,  be 
kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  completely  good 
is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to  suppose  that  all  are  ca- 
pable of  the  same  degree  of  excellence ;  it  is  indeed  to  ex- 
act from  all  that  perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain. 
And  since  the  purest  virtue  is  consistent  with  some  vice, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  number  with  ahnost  an  equal 
proportion  of  contrary  qualities,  let  none  too  hastily  con- 
clude, that  all  goodness  is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  he 
clouded  and  overwhelmed ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves 
of  external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any  hand  that 
undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any  torrent  of  custom 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  caught,  or  bend  to  any  impor- 
tunity that  bears  hard  against  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that4hey  are 
for  the  most  part  g^d  or  bad,  as  they  fall  among  those 
who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and  that  neither  education  nor 
reason  gives  them  much  security  against  the  influence  of 
example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less  courage  to 
stand  against  opposition,  or  that  their  desire  of  admiration 
makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles  to  the  poor  pleasure 
of  worthless  praise,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
that  female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against 
laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  every  one  should  consider  himself  as 
entrusted,  not  only  with  his  own  conduct,  but  with  that  of 
others ;  and  as  accountable,  not  only  for  the  duties  which 
he  neglects,  or  the  crimes  that  he  commits,  but  for  that 
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negligeiiee  and  irregularity  wU  h  he  may  eneomage  or  iii- 
eolcate.  Every  man,  in  whatever  station^  hag,  cm*  oBdea- 
vonrs  to  have»  bis  followers,  admirers,  and  imttatora^  and 
has  therefore  the  infloence  of  bis  example  to  watch  with 
eare ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not  only  crimes,  bat  the  appear* 
ance  of  crimes,  and  not  only  to  practise  virtne,  bat  to  ap- 
plaud, countenance,  and  support  it.  For  it  ia  possible 
that  for  want  of  attention,  we  may  teach  others  faults  from 
which  ourselves  are  free,  or  by  a  cowardly  desertion  of  a 
cause  which  we  ourselves  approve,  may  pervert  those  who 
fix  their  eyes  upon  us,  and  having  no  rule  of  their  own  to 
guide  their  course,  are  easily  misled  by  the  aberrations  of 
that  example  which  they  choose  for  their  direction. 
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Vivere  ([uod  proptro  pauper,  nee  in%uUu  annis; 
Da  veniam :  properat  vivere  nemo  iatii»         Mart.  lib.  ii.  Ep.  zc.  4. 

True,  sir,  to  live  I  haste,  your  panioii  giv«« 

For  tell  me,  who  makes  haste  enough  to  liveT  F.  Lewis. 

Many  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial  obserrer  is  incliBed  to 
believe,  that  they  must  contain  some  primary  principle, 
some  great  rule  of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to 
have  present  to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of 
every  hour  is  to  be  adjusted.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  eon- 
duct  of  those  sententious  philosophers,  it  will  often  be 
found,  that  they  repeat  these  aphorisms,  merely  because 
they  have  somewhere  heard  them,  because  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gaiaed 
by  such  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas  are  an- 
nexed to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to  the  old  blunder 
of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their  souls  are  mere  {Mpes  or 
organs,  which  transmit  sounds,  but  do  not  uaderstaod 
them. 
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Of  tUs  kind  is  the  weli-known  and  well-attested  position, 
that  UpB  is  shorty  which  may  be  heard  among  mankind  by 
an  attentiTe  auditor,  many  times  a  day,  bot  which  never 
yet  within  my  reach  of  observation  left  any  impression 
upon  the  mind ;  and  perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their 
thonghts  back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  diflS- 
cult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who  appeared  to 
know  that  life  was  short  till  he  was  about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by  the  various  in- 
flaence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the  old  man  is  dilator,  spe 
longus,  given  to  procrastination,  and  inclined  to  extend  his 
hopes  to  a  great  distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  from 
thinking  what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
the  time  when  it  is  necessarily  shortest,  we  form  projects 
wUch  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  such  expectations  as 
nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events  can  gratify,  and  suffer 
those  passions^  to  gain  upon  us,  which  are  only  excusable 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my  mind,  by  an 
eyening^s  conversation  with  my  friend  Prospero,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  has  bought  an  estate,  and  is  now  con- 
triving to  dispose  and  cultivate  it  with  uncommon  elegance. 
His  great  pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  lie 
musingin  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade  ;  heis  therefore 
maturely  considering  how  he  shall  dispose  his  walks  and 
his  groves,  and  has  at  last  determined  to  send  for  the  best 
plans  from  Italy,  and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  seascm. 

Thus  is  life  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do  what  never 
can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempted  till  all  the  requisites 
which  imagination  can  suggest  are  gathered  tog^ether. 
Where  our  design  terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfaction, 
the  mistake  is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleasure  of 
expecting  enjoyment  is  often  greater  than  that  of  obtain- 
ing it,  and  the  completion  of  almost  every  wish  is  found 
a  disappointment ;  but  when  many  others  are  interested  in 
an  undertaking,  when  any  design  is  forn^ed,  in  which  the 
improvement  or  security  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing 
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is  more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolenee. 
to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget  how  mach  ^rery 
day  that  passes  over  us  takes  away  from  our  power,  mad 
how  soon  an  idle  purpose  to  do  an  action,  sinks  into  a 
mournful  wish  that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  bacchanaliim 
writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to  catch  the  plea- 
sures within  our  reach,  and  remember  that  futurity  is  not 
at  our  command. 

ZtgrSiif  tbiphmiS  oh  f^ev,  &XXit  Par4w. 

Soon  fades  the  roue ;  once  put  the  frigraniJioar, 
The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flow*r. 

But  surely  these  exhortations  may,  with  equal  propiiety« 
be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may  be  at  least  ineiil* 
cated  that  pleasures  are  more  safely  postponed  than  vir- 
tues, and  that  greater  loss  is  suffered  by  missing  an  op 
portunity  of  doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolick  and 
noisy  merriment. 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  liad 
laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  he  used  frequently  to 
mention  the  misfortune  as  an  incitement  to  be  charitable 
while  God  gives  the  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered 
himself  as  culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  lefl  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  suffered  his  benevolence 
to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame,  ^e  learned  antiquaiy  of 
Oxford,  that  this  general  forgetf^lness  of  the  fragility  of 
life,  has  remarkably  infected  the  students  of  monuments 
and  records ;  as  their  employment  consists  first  in  c^crilect* 
ing,  and  afterwards  in  arranging  or  abstracting  what  li* 
braries  afford  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more  than  tiiey 
can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaken  a  work,  they 
go  on  searching  and  transcribing,  call  for  new  supplies, 
when  they  are  already  overburthened,  and  at  last  leave 
their  work  unfinished.  It  is,  says  he,  the  iustfiess  of  a  good 
antiquary^  a$ofa  good  moii,  to  have  mortoHty  ahoage  be- 
fore him* 
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Hiw,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  in  the  dissi- 
polioD  of  ill-directed  indnstry,  is  the  shortness  of  life  ge- 
jNtaUy  forgotten.  As  some  men  lose  their  hoars  in  laasi- 
jiesa,  because  they  suppose,  that  there  is  time  enough  for 
the  reparation  of  neglect ;  others  busy  themselves  in  pro- 
Yidkig'  tiiat  no  length  of  life  may  want  employment ;  and  it 
often  happens,  that  sluggishness  and  activity  are  equally 
furprised  by  the  last  summons,  and  perish  not  more  differ- 
ently from  each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
in  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  last  cen- 
turies in  human  knowledge,  may  be  numbered  the  exact 
calculations  of  the  value  of  life;  but  whatever  may  be  their 
me  in  traffick,  they  seem  very  little  to  have  advanced  mo- 
laKty.  They  have  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  ac- 
qnisition  of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  refers 
none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure,  but  persists,  in 
contempt  of  probability,  to  foretel  old  age  to  himself,  and 
believes  that  he  is  marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of 
human  existence,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands  fall 
into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  so 
strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against  the  £u>proach  of 
reason,  that  neiAer  science  nor  experience  can  shake  it, 
and  we  act  as  if  life  were  without  end,  though  we  see  and 
confess  its  uncertainty  and  shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour,  shewn  the 
abaordity  of  delaying  reformation  and  repentance ;  a  de- 
gree of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is 
the  same  weakness,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
neglect,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  time;  we  subject  ouiselves  to  needless 
dangers  from  accidents  which  early  diligence  would  have 
obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds  by  vain  precautions,  and 
make  provision  for  the  execution  of  designs,  of  which  the 
opportunity  once  missed  never  wUl  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 

man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste.    The 
R.  I.  « 
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duties  of  life  are  commensiirate  to  its  duratioQ,  and  every 
day  brings  its  task,  which  if  neglected  is  doubled  on  the 
morrow.  But  he  that  has  already  trifled  away  those  months 
and  years,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  muAt  remem- 
ber that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of  which  the  whde 
is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few  moments  remaining  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  trust  of  heayen,  not  one  is  to  be 
lost. 


^»»^^<#^»»#^^^<>»<>#>#^#«#'#^'#^i» 
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OmnU  Arittippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res, 

Tentantetn  mt^ora,fere  preuentUnu  SBqutun,        Hon.  lib.  i.  ^k  xvii.  33. 

Yet  Aristippus  ev'ty  dien  became. 

In  ev'ry  various  change  of  life  the  same; 

And  though  he  aim'd  at  things  of  higher  kind. 

Yet  to  the  present  held  an  equal  mind.  Fra>xi5. 

TO   THB   RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Those  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of  in- 
struction, without  inquiring  whether  any  will  submit  to 
their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much 
of  human  life  passes  in  little  incidents,  cursory  conversa- 
tion, slight  business,  and  casual  amusements;  and  there- 
fore they  have  endeavoured  only  to  inculcate  the  more 
awful  virtues,  without  condescending  to  regard  those  petty 
qualities,  which  grow  important  only  by  their  frequency, 
and  which,  though  they  produce  no  single  acts  of  heroism, 
nor  astonish  us  by  great  events,  yet  are  every  moment  ex- 
erting their  influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of 
life  sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations.  They 
operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change  of  air  makes  is 
sick  or  healthy,  though  we  breathe  it  without  attention*  and 
only  know  the  particles  that  impregnate  if  by  their  salutaiy 
or  malignant  efiects. 

You  have  shewn  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have  hitherto  neglected 
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to  reeommend  good-humour  to  the  worid,  though  a  little 
reflection  will  shew  you  that  it  is  the  balm  of  hemg^  the 
quality  to  which  all  that  adonis  or  elevates  mankind  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-humour,  leam-^ 
ing  and  bravery  can  only  confer  that  superiority  which 
swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in  die  desert,  where  he  roars 
without  reply,  and  ravages  without  resistance.  Without 
good-hmnour,  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze  by 
its  bri^tness;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at  a  distance, 
and  wUl  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  attract  an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased ; 
a  constant  and  perennial  softness  of  manner,  easiness  of 
approach,  and  suavity  of  disposition;  like  that  which  every 
man  perceives  in  himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  neir 
felicity  have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept  iii 
motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses.  Good- 
hmuour  is  a  state  between  gaiety  and  unconcern ;  the  act 
or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure  to  regard  the  gratifica** 
tioo  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they  aspire  to 
please,  they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  shew  the 
gladness  of  their  souls  by  flights  of  pleasantry,  and  bursts 
of  laughter.  But  though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time 
heard  with  applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight 
us  long.  We  enjpy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire  to  easi« 
ness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gazes  awhile  on  emi* 
OCTces  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away 
to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gaiety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes  to  vege- 
table fragrance ;  the  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  and  the 
other  recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to 
give  some  pain;  the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to 
aecompany  its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and 
despair.  GrOod-hiimour  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one 
does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally 
by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to  give  any 
num  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that  you  receive  pleasure 
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from  him,  to  encourage  him  to  freedom  and  confidence,  and 
to  avoid  any  such  appearance  of  superiority  as  may  over- 
bear and  depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invitatioBs,  and 
civilities;  and  without  any  extraordinary  qualities  or  at- 
tainments, are  the  universal  favourites  of  both  sexes,  and 
certainly  find  a  friend  in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  the 
world  will,  indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  nei* 
ther  jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  cuididates 
for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but  content  them- 
selves with  common  accomplishments,  and  endeavour  rather 
to  solicit  kindness  than  to  raise  esteem;  therefoire  in  assem- 
blies and  places  of  resort  it  seldom  fidls  to  happen,  that 
though  at  the  entrance  of  some  particular  person  every  face 
brightens  with  gladness,  and  every  hand  is  extended  in 
salutation,  yet  if  you  pursue  him  beyond  the  first  exchange 
of  civilities,  you  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance, 
and  only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom  all 
conceive  themselves  admired,  and  with  whom  any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he  can  find  no  other  au- 
ditor or  companion ;  as  one  with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who 
will  hear  a  jest  without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without 
contradiction,  who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields  to 
every  disputer. 

*  There  are  many  whose  vanity  alway3  inclines  them  to 
associate  with  those  from  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  fear 
mortification ;  and  there  are  times  in  which  the  wise  and 
the  knowing  are  willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  la- 
bour of  deserving  it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at  rest.  All 
therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another  fond  of  companions 
whom  they  can  entertain  upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will 
relieve  them  from  solitude,  without  condemning  them  to 
vigilance  and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love  when 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  encourages  us  to 
please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long  without  preference  in 
our  affection  to  those  whose  learning  holds  us  at  the 
distance    of  pupik,    or   whose    wit    calls    all    attentioa 
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from  us,  and  leaves  us  without  importauce  and  without 
regard. 

It  is  lemarked  by  prince  Henry,  when  he  sees  FalstafF 
lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  cmUd  have  better  spared  a  bet^ 
ter  man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  him  whom  he  lamented,  but  while  his  conviction 
compelled  him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities^  his  ten- 
derness still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Falstaff,  of 
the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  buffoon,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  hb  time  in  all  the  luxury  of  idleness,  who  had 
gladded  him  with  unenvied  merriment^  and  whom  he  could 
at  once  enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those  who  are 
disting^uished  for  their  good-humour,  not  very  consistent 
with  the  praises  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it.  But 
surely  nothing  can  more  evidently  shew  the  value  of  this 
quality,  than  that  it  recommends  those  who  are  destitute  of 
dl  other  excellencies,  and  procures  regard  to  the  trifling, 
fnendship  to  the  worthless,  and  affection  to  the  dull. 

Grood-humonr  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  is  found;  for,  being  considered  as  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find  it  often  neglected  by 
those  that,  having  excellencies  of  higher  reputation  and 
brighter  splendour,  perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  some 
right  to  gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance,  rather  than  to  practise  it.  It  is 
by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  almost  all  those  who  have 
any  claim  to  esteem  or  love,  press  their  pretensions  with 
too  little  consideration  of  others.  This  mistake^  my  own 
interest,  as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness,  makes 
me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend,  who,  because 
he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  usefulness,  is  never  willing 
to  sink  into  a  companion :  I  have  a  wife  whose  beauty  first 
subdued  me,  and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but 
whose  beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  entitle 
ber  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to  justify  per- 
verseness. 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  losie 
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the  will  to  please^  when  we  are  conscioiis  of  the  power,  or 
show  more  cruelty  than  to  chnse  any  kind  of  influence  be- 
fore that  of  kindness.  He  that  regards  the  welfare  of 
others,  should  make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  maybe 
loved  and  copied ;  and  he  that  considers  the  wants  which 
every  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  external  assistance,  mnit 
rather  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  those  that  love  him,  than 
by  those  that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  solicit  his  favours; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest  gains  its 
end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  great  qualities  want  the 
ornament  of  superficial  attractions,  is  like  a  naked  moun- 
tain with  mines  of  gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till 
the  treasure  is  exhausted. 

lam,  &c.. 

Philomidss. 
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StutU,  qiad  ofnutra  wtu  fueniiinu  opta»» 
Qmx  non  ulla  tulit,fBrtque,fereUpu,  dies. 

Ovid,  Triit.  Lib,  iii.  H.  viii.  II. 
Why  thinks  the  fool  with  childish  hope  to  see 
What  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e'er  shaU  bel    Elpbinstow. 

TO  THB  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  yon  re- 
commend to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a  case  which  I 
haye  reason  from  observation  to  believe  very  conunon,  and 
which  I  know  by  experience  to  be  very  miserable.  And 
though  the  querulous  are  seldom  received  with  great  ar- 
dour  of  kindness,  I  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of  find- 
ing that  my  lamentations  spread  the  contagion  of  impati- 
ence, and  produce  anger  rather  than  tenderness.  I  write 
not  merely  to  vent  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquve 
by  what  means  I  may  recover  my  tranquillity ;  and  shall 
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endeaTour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative,  having  Idng  known 
that  complaint  quickly  tires»  however  elegant,  or  however 
just. 

T  was  bom  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that  boasts 
aitianees  with  the  greatest  names  in  English  history,  and 
extends  its  claims  of  affinity  to  the  Tudors  and  Plantage- 
nets.  My  ancestors,  by  little  and  little,  wasted  their  patri- 
mony, till  my  father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of 
a  family,  without  descending  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
grounds,  being  condemned  to  pay  three  sisters  the  fortunes 
allotted  them  by  my  grandfather,  who  is  suspected  to  have 
made  his  will  when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly 
the  claims  of  his  children,  and  who,  perhaps  without  de- 
sign, enriched  his  daughters  by  beggaring  his  son.  My 
aunts  being,  at  the  death  of  their  father,  peither  young  nor 
beautiful,  nor  very  eminent  for  softness  of  behaviour,  were 
suffered  to  live  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  inter- 
est of  their  portions  grew  every  day  richer  and  prouder. 
My  father  pleased  himself  with  foreseeing  that  the  posses- 
sions of  those  ladies  must  revert  at  last  to  the  hereditary 
Mtate,  and  that  his  family  might  lose  none  of  its  dignity, 
resolved  to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment ;  whenever  therefore  I  discovered  any  inclination  to 
the  improvement  of  my  condition,  my  mother  never  failed 
to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  no- 
thing  with  which  I  might  be  reproached  when  I  should 
come  to  my  aunts'  estate. 

In  all  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want  of  money 
brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant  practice  to  have  re- 
eoorse  to  futurity.  If  any  of  our  neighbours  surpassed  us 
in  appearance,  we  went  home  and  contrived  an  equipage, 
with  which  the  death  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us.  If  any 
purse-proud  upstart  was  deficient  in  respect,  vengeance  was 
referred  to  the  time  in  which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired. 
We  registered  every  act  of  civility  and  rudeness,  inquired 
the  number  of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  minuted  the  fur- 
niture of  every  house,  that  we  might,  when  the  hour  of 
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afflaence  should  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all  their  splen- 
dooTy  and  surpass  all  their  magnificence. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance  and  schemes  of  pleasure  the  day 
rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went  round  unregarded,  while 
we  were  busied  in  laying  out  plantations  on  ground  not  yet 
our  own,  and  deliberating  whether  the  manor-house  should 
be  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement  of  our 
leisure,  and  the  solace  of  our  exigencies ;  we  met  together 
only  to  contrive  how  our  approaching  fortune  should  be  en- 
joyed ;  for  in  this  our  conversation  always  ended,  on  what- 
ever subject  it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  in- 
terests which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with  joys  and 
hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  attention  on  one  event, 
which  we  could  neither  hasten  nor  retard,  and  had  no  other 
object  of  curiosity  than  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts, 
of  which  we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 
intelligence. 

This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed  our  imagina- 
tion, but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes,  and  exasperated  odr 
necessities,  and  my  father  could  not  always  restrain  him- 
self from  exclaiming,  that  no  creature  had  so  many  live$  a» 
a  cat  and  an  old  maid.  At  last,  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose  his  stomach,  and 
four  months  afterwards  sunk  into  his  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived  him  but  a 
little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of  their  lands,  their 
schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As  I  had  not  enlarged  my 
conceptions  either  by  books  or  conversation,  I  differed 
only  from  my  father  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
vigour  of  my  step ;  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to  no  thoughts 
but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  which  my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civilities  and 
compliments  which  sickness  requires  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality. I  dreamed  every  night  of  escutcheons  and  white 
gloves,  and  inquired  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  whe- 
ther there  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt.    At  last  a  mes« 
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aenger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  most  come  to  her 
without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  I  went  and  heard  her  last 
advice,  bat  opening  her  will,  found  that  she  had  left  her 
fortnne  to  her  second  sister. 

I  hung  my  head ;  the  youngest  sister  threatened  to  be 
married*  and  every  thing  was  disappointment  and  discon- 
tent. I  was  in  danger  of  losing  irreparably  one  third  of 
my  hopes,  and  was  condemned  still  to  wait  for  the  rest. 
Of  part  of  my  terror  I  was  soon  eased ;  for  the  youth 
iriiom  his  relations  would  have  compelled  to  marry  the  old 
lady,  after  innumerable  stipulations,  articles,  and  settle- 
ments, ran  away  with  the  daughter  of  his  father^s  groom ; 
and  my  aunt,  upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man, 
lescdved  never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  the  shackles  of  expectation, 
without  ever  suffering  a  day  to  pass,  in  which  I  did  not 
compute  how  much  my  chance  was  improved  of  being  rich 
to-morrow.  At  last  the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, which  yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after  the 
death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a  larger 
fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  certain  and  unalien- 
able ;  nor  was  there  now  any  danger,  that  I  might  at  last 
be  frustrated  of  my  hopes  by  a  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries 
of  a^chambermaid,  the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  oiB- 
ciousness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet  in  rever- 
sion, my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I  could  emerge  to 
grandeur  and  pleasure ;  and  there  were  yet,  according  to 
my  father's  observation,  nine  lives  between  me  and  hap- 
piness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of  discontent, 
and  comforted  myself  with  considering,  that  all  are  mor- 
tal, and  they  who  are  continually  decaying  must  at  last  be 
destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity  to  de- 
pend on  the  death  of  his  aunt.  The  good  gentlewoman 
was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and  simple  in  her  diet,  and 
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in  walking  or  ntting  still,  waking  or  sleeping,  had  alwap 
in  view  the  preservation  of  her  health.  She  was  subject 
to  no  disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection;  by  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for  whenever 
the  weather  was  cloudy,  she  would  take  her  'bed  and  send 
Bie  notice'  that  her  time  was  come,  I  went  vrith  all  the 
haste  of  eagerness,  and  sometimes  received  passionate  in- 
junctions to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how  the 
last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  before  ray  arrival 
the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or  the  wind  to  change,  I 
met  her  at  the  door,  or  found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling 
and  vigilant,  with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers,  and  was 
thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she  found  means  of 
slipping  through  the  gripe  of  death,  and  after  having  tor- 
tured me  three  months  at  each  time  with  violent  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without 
any  other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at  the  desires 
of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  were 
hoping  at  second  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  fa- 
vour against  the  time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their 
court,  by  informing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop»  that 
she  had  lately  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  feebly,  and 
that  she  could  never  climb  May-hill ;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
autumn  would  carry  her  off.  Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the 
winter  with  the  piercing  winds  of  March,  and  in  summer, 
with  the  fogs  of  September.  But  she  lived  through  ^Nriog 
and  fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  after  near 
half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  June» 
aged  ninety-three  years,  five  months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich,  and  was 
pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  and  reverence  which 
wealth  instantaneously  procures.  But  this  joy  is  now 
past,  and  I  have  returned  again  to  my  old  habit  of  wish* 
ing.  Being  accustomed  to  give  the  future  full  power  over 
my  mind,  and  to  start  away  from  the  scene  before  me  to 
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some  expected  enjoyment^  I  deliver  up  myself  to  the 
tfwtamj  of  every  desire  which  fancy  suggests,  and  long 
for  a  thoosand  things  which  I  am  unable  to  procure.  Mo- 
ney has  much  less  power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those 
diat  want  it.  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come  to  pass, 
and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  craving  solicitude, 
unless  you  can  find  some  remedy  for  a  mind,  corrupted 
inth  an  inveterate  disease  of  wishing,  and  imable  to  think 
on  any  thing  but  wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never 
be  supplied. 

I  am,  &c. 

GUPIDUS. 


^<^^^»^»^^i»#'^#^^^»^»^#<»»^i» 
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Rixatwr  <U  lana  tepe  caprina.  Hob.  lib  i.  £p.  xviii.  15. 

For  nought  tormented,  she  for  nought  torments.    Elpbinston. 

Men  seldom  give  pleasure,  where  they  are  not  pleased 
themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cultivate  an  habit- 
ual alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  that  in  whatever  state  we 
«inay  be  placed  by  Providence,  whether  we  are  appointed 
to  confer  or  receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protec- 
tioD,  we  may  secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom  we  trans- 
act. For  though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who 
grants  favours,  may  spare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour, 
and  that  usefulness  will  always  procure  friends ;  yet  it  has 
been  found,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests,  an 
art  very  difficult  of  attainment;  that  officiousness  and 
liberality  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to  lose  the  greater 
part  of  their  effect ;  that  compliance  may  provoke,  relief 
i&ay  harass,  and  liberality  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disable  it  from 
benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social  beings,  than  ill-hu- 
mour or  peevishness ;  for  though  it  breaks  not  out  in  pa- 
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roxysms  of  outrage,  nor  bursts  into  clamoor.  tmrbolenoe, 
and  bloodshed,  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  oorroaoo* 
and  small  injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may  be  conai* 
dered  as  the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys  its  vigour*  and 
checks  its  improvement,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depre- 
dations, and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged,  as  to 
outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover  itself  without 
premeditation,  is  a  species  of  depravity  in  the  highest  de- 
gree disgusting  and  offensive,  because  no  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, nor  softness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  momenf  s 
exemption  from  affront  and  indignity.  While  we  are  court- 
ing the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  exerting  ourselves 
in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an  imlucky  syllable  displeases, 
an  unheeded  circumstance  ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in 
the  moment  when  we  congpratulate  ourselves  upon  having 
gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated  at  once* 
and  all  our  assiduity  forgotten,  in  the  casual  tumult  of  some 
trifling  irritation. 

This  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  the  symptom  of  some  deeper  malady.  He  that  is 
angry  without  daring  to  confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrow- 
ful without  the  liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently 
inclined  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at 
the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  passioos 
boil  over  upon  those  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way.* 
A  painful  and  tedious  course  of  sickness  frequently  pro- 
duces such  an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpetually  on  the  watch, 
such  a  restless  and  incessant  solicitude,  as  no  care  or  ten- 
derness can  appease,  and  can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure 
of  the  distemper,  and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by  which 
it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the  captiousness 
of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is  crushed,  the  senses 
dulled,  and  the  common  pleasures  of  life  become  ios'- 
pid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasi- 
ness to  causes  not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  our- 
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seWes  with  fancying  that  we  sufTer  by  neglect^  nnkindnessy 
or  aoy  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  de- 
cays of  nature,  which  cannot  be  preyented  or  repaired.  We 
dierefore  revenge  our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  re- 
solve to  charge  them ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tenderness  and 
assistance. 

Bat  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim  our  com- 
passion,  as  the  consequence  or  concomitant  of  misery,  it 
is  very  often  found,  where  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse 
its  admission.     It  is  frequently  one  of  ihe  attendants  on 
the  prosperous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  exacting 
homage,  or  by  tyranny  in  harassing  subjection.     It  is  the 
ofispring  of  idleness  or  pride ;  of  idleness  anxious  for  tri- 
fles ;  or  pride  unwilling  to  endure  the  least  obstruction  of 
her  wishes.    Those  who  have  long  lived  in  solitude  indeed 
naturaUy  contract  this  unsocial  quality,  because,  having  long 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readily  depart 
from  their  own  inclinations ;  their  singularities  therefore 
are  only  blameable,  when  they  have  imprudently  or  mo- 
rosely withdrawn  themselves  from  the  world ;  but  there  are 
others,  who  have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  ha- 
bit in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submissiveness  the 
condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffering  none  to  approach 
tiiem,  but  those  who  never  speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move 
but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and  con- 
verses with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull  him  on  the 
down  of  absolute  authority,  to  sooth  him  with  obsequious 
ness,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  soon  grows  too  slothful 
for  the  labour  of  contest,  too  tender  for  die  asperity  of 
contradiction,  and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth ; 
a  little  opposition  offends,  a  little  restraint  enrages,  and  a 
little' difSculty  perplexes  him;  having  been  accustomed  to 
see  every  thing  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  soon  forgets 
his  own  littleness,  and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling  at 
his  beck,  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accommodate  and 
delight  him. 
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Tetrica  liad  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by  aa 

aunt,  which  made  her  yery  early  independent,  and  placed 

her  in  a  state  of  superiority  to  all  about  her.     Having  no 

superfluity  of  understanding,  she  was  soon  into^cated  by 

the  flatteries  of  her  maid,  who  informed  her  that  ladies, 

such  as  she,  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  pleasnre  their 
own  way ;  that  she  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had 

therefore  no  reason  to  value  their  opinion;  that  money 

was  every  thing ;  and  that  they  who  thought  themselves 

ill-treated,   should   look    for   better   usage   among  their 

equals. 

Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Tetrica  came 
forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  endeavoured  to  force 
respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien  and  vehemence  of  lan^ 
guage ;  but  having  neither  birth,  beauty,  nor  wit,  in  any 
uncommon  degpree,  she  suffered  such  mortifications  from 
those  who  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  r^tunt  Iter  in- 
sults, as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity,  and 
taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation  only  wliere  Ae 
might  hope  to  tyrannize  without  resistance.  She  continued 
from  her  twentieth  to  her  fifty-fifth  year  to  torment  all  her 
inferiors  with  so  much  diligence,  that  she  has  formed  a 
principle  of  disapprobation,  and  finds  In  every  place  some* 
thing  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her  quiet. 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  ofiended  with  the  beat  or 
cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds ;  if 
she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in  which  she  is  to  be  received 
is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnished  with  something  which 
she  cannot  see  without  aversion.     Her  tea  is  never  of  the 
right  sort;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her  dbgast 
Where  there  are  children,  she  hates  the  gabble  of  brats ; 
where  there  are  none,  she  cannot  bear  a  place  withoat 
some  cheerfulness  and  rattle.     If  many  servants  are  kept 
in  a  house,  she  never  fails  to  tell  how  lord  Lavish  was 
ruined  by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  she  relates  the  stoiy 
of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait  on  themselves.  She 
quarrelled  with  one  fhmily,  because  she  had  an  unplea- 
sant view  from  their  windows ;  with  another,  because  the 
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scpiiiTel  leaped  within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a  third, 
becaose  she  conid  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the  proverbial 
tonnent.  She  compels  them  to  alter  their  work,  then  to 
immake  it,  and  contrive  it  after  another  fashion ;  then 
changes  her  mind,  and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ; 
tlieD  will  have  a  small  improvement.  Thns  she  proceeds 
till  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vexation ;  they  at  last 
leave  the  clothes  at  her  house,  and  refuse  to  serve  her. 
Her  maid,  the  only  being  who  can  endure  her  tyranny, 
professes  to  take  her  ovm  course,  and  hear  her  mistress 
talk.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be 
borne  ooly  when  it  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  attention  to 
minate  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  examining 
every  thing  by  the  standard  of  perfection,  vitiates  the  tem- 
per, rather  than  improves  the  understanding,  and  teaches 
the  mind  to  discern  faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It 
is  incident  likewise  to  men  of  vigorous  imagination  to 
please  themselves  too  much  with  Aiturities,  and  to  fret  be- 
cause those  expectations  are  disappointed,  which  should 
never  have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius  are  often 
enemies  to  quiet,  by  suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which 
nien  and  the  performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
00  man  rashly  determine,  that  his  unwillingness  to  be 
pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless  his  superiority 
Spears  from  less  doubtful  evidence ;  for  though  peevish- 
<>6S8  may  sometimes  justly  boast  its  descent  from  learning 
or  from  wit,  it  is  much  oftener  of  a  base  extraction,  the 
child  of  vanity  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 


n 
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No.  76.    TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4,   1750. 


DiUgitur  nemo,  niti  cut  Fcrtuna  seeunda  est. 
Qu«r4tmtt/  tntonutt,  pnfxhna  qtutqtufitgaU 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  iii.  23. 

When  smiling  Fortune  spreads  her  golden  ray. 

All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey : 

But  when  she  thunders  from  an  angry  sky. 

Our  friends,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly.  Ifitf  A.  .W". 

TO   THE   RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Th  b  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life,  vrill  per- 
haps incline  you  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  observations  of 
one  who  has  been  taught  to  know  mankind  by  unwelcome 
information,  and  whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  soli- 
tary conjectures,  but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to  accomplish  the  mind, 
and  adorn  the  person  of  a  woman.  To  these  attainments, 
which  custom  and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I 
added  some  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom  the 
ladies  generally  mention  with  terrour  and  aversion  under 
the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I  have  found  a  hannless 
and  inoffensive  order  of  beings,  not  so  much  wiser  than 
ourselves,  but  that  they  may  receive  as  well  as  communi- 
cate knowledge,  and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  overbear  or  op- 
press us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit. 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind  treatment 
encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be  gained,  which,  em- 
bellished with  elegancy,  and  softened  by  modesty,  will  al- 
ways add  dignity  and  value  to  female  conversation;  and 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world 

■  Anna  Williams,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  JohsMA* 
prefixed  to  this  edition. 
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I  deriyed  many  principles  of  judgment  and  maxims  of 
prudence,  by  wliich  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myself 
the  general  regard  in  eyery  place  of  concourse  or  pleasure. 
My  opinion  was  the  great  role  of  approbation,  my  remarks 
were  remembered  by  those  who  desired  the  second  degree 
of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress  was  imitated,  my 
letters  were  handed  from  one  family  to  another,  and  read 
by  those  who  copied  them  as  sent  to  themselves ;  my  visits 
were  solicited  as  honours,  and  mnkitudes  boasted  of  an  in- 
timacy with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by  accident, 
and  whose  familiarity  had  never  proceeded  beyond  the  ex- 
change of  a  compliment,  or  return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I  was  pleased 
with  this  nniversal  veneration,  because  I  always  considered 
it  as  paid  to  my  iutrinsick  qualities  and  inseparable  merit, 
and  very  easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  part 
in  my  superiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my  glass,  I  saw 
youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give  me  reason 
to  hope  their  continuance ;  when  I  examined  my  mind,  I 
found  some  strength  of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy ; 
and  was  told  that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that  every 
accent  was  persuasion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual  triumph 
amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  courtship,  and  caress- 
es: to  please  Melissa  was  the  general  ambition,  and  every 
stratagem  of  artful  flattery  was  practised  upon  me.  To  be 
flattered  is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our  praises 
are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce  them ;  for  they 
prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and  shew  that  our  favour  is  va- 
lued, since  it  is  purchased  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood. 
But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected,  for  an  ho- 
nest mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  exerts  the 
power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour  when  self-love  fa- 
vours the  deceit. 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  distraction  of 
^y  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  pleasure,  prevented  me 
from  listening  to  any  of  those  who  crowd  in  multitudes  to 
give  giris  advice,  and  keep  me  Unmarried  and  uneng^aged 

R.  I.  A  a 
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to  my  twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all 
the  pride  of  uncontested  excellency,  with  a  fasice  yet  little 
impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of  a 
fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  fru- 
gal competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and 
independence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any  outrages 
of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for,  having  always  heard  and 
thought  more  of  my  wit  and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it 
did  not  suddenly  enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her  form  and  her 
mind  continued  the  same ;  that  she  could  cease  to  raise  ad- 
miration but  by  ceasing  to  deserve  it,  or  feel  any  stroke  but 
from  the  hand  of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss,  and  to 
have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  appearance,  with  ail 
the  credit  of  my  original  fortune ;  but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk 
in  my  own  esteem,  as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue. 
I  therefore  dismissed  my  equipage,  sold  those  omameots 
which  were  become  unsuitable  to  my  new  condition,  and 
appeared  among  those  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with 
less  glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit. 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit,  with  sorrow  be- 
yond what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in  which  we  have 
no  part,  and  was  entertained  with  condolence  and  consola- 
tion so  frequently  repeated,  that  my  friends  plainly  con- 
sulted rather  their  own  gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  with- 
out any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ;  some  visited  me, 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  every  return 
was  still  with  more  delay ;  nor  did  any  of  my  female  ac- 
quaintances fail  to  introduce  the  mention  of  my  misfor- 
tunes^ to  compare  my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell 
me  how  much  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splendour 
which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  pleasures  which  I  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by 
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whom  I  had  been  considered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere, 
and  who  had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
sabmission,  which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  expect. 

Observations  like  these,  are  commonly  nothing  better 
than  covert  insnlts,  which  serve  to  give  vent  to  the  flatn- 
leoce  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and  then  imprudently  ut- 
tered by  honesty  and  benevolence,  and  inflict  pain  where 
kindness  is  intended ;  I  will,  therefore,  so  far  maintain  my 
antiquated  claim  to  politeness,  as  to  venture  the  establish- 
ment of  this  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to  remind  another  of 
misfortunes  of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  complain,  and 
which  there  are  no  means  proposed  of  alleviating.     You 
have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts  which  necessarily  g^ve 
pain  whenever  they  return,  and  which  perhaps  might  not 
have  revived  but  by  absurd  and  unseasonable  compassion^ 
Hy  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew,  with- 
out raising  any  emotions.     The  greater  part  had  indeed 
always  professed  to  court,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  squarie, 
had  inquired  my  fortune,  and  offered  settlements ;  these 
had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  necessary  to  their 
happiness,  and  who  can  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any 
other  portion  ?  I  have  always  thought  the  clamours  of  wo- 
men unreasonable,  who  imagine  themselves  injured  be- 
catise  the  men  who  followed  them  upon  the  supposition  of 
a  greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  discovered  to 
have  leas.     I  have  never  known  any  lady,  who  did  not 
think  wealth  a  title  to  some  stipulations  in  her  favour;  and 
surely  what  is  claimed  by  the  possession  of  money  is  justly 
forfeited  by  its  loss.     She  that  has  once  demanded  a  set- 
tlement has  allowed  the  importance  of  fortune :  and  when 
she  cannot  shew  pecuniary  merit,  why  should  she  think  her 
cheapener  obliged  to  purchase  ? 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  silent  desertion. 
Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect  which  they  had  for- 
merly endured  by  wanton  and  superfluous  insults,  and  en- 
deavoured to  mortify  me,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those 
civilities  to  other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to 

A  a2 
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me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  intellect,  I  had  never  suffered  any  one 
to  waste  his  life  in  suspense,  who  could  have  employed  it 
to  better  purpose,  and  had  therefore  no  enemies  but  cox- 
combs, whose  resentment  and  respect  were  equally  below 
my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degradation,  b  the 
loss  of  that  influence  which  I  had  always  exerted  on  the 
side  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  of  innocence,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  truth.  I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  senti- 
ments criticised,  and  my  arguments  opposed  by  those  that 
used  to  listen  to  me  without  reply,  and  struggle  to  be  first 
in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  oflT  my  au- 
thority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my  reasons  by  an 
appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen  to  be  present,  the 
wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their  court  by  sacrificing  me 
and  my  system  to  a  finer  gown,  and  I  am  every  hour  in- 
sulted with  contradiction  by  cowards,  who  could  never  fiod 
till  lately  that  Melissa  was  liable  to  errour. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge  with 
having  changed  their  conduct  with  my  change  of  fortune. 
One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
and  piety ;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The 
parson  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of  my  elevation  to 
check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and  instruct  me  when  I  blun- 
dered ;  and  if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timor- 
ous, lest  his  freedom  should  be  thought  rudeness.  The 
soldier  never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  but  very 
rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  politeness,  which  he  is  now 
so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever  he  serves  the  tea,  he 
obstinately  carries  me  the  first  dish,  in  defiance  of  the 
frowns  and  whispers  of  the  table. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  see  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
for  those  that  have  only  known  affluence  and  prosperity,  to 
judge  of  themselves  or  others.  The  rich  and  the  powerfnl 
live  in  a  perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  all  about  then 
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wear  borrowed  characters ;  and  we  only  discover  in  what 
estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  gfive  hopes 
or  fears. 

I  am,  &c. 

Mblissa. 
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•Silvis,  ufrt  passim 


Palantn  error  eerto  de  tramite  pellit. 

Ills  sinistrorsum,  kie  dextrorsum  obit ;  untLS  utrique 

Error,  sed  variis  Uludit  partibvs.  Hoh.  Lib,  ii.  Sat  iii.  48. 

While  mazy  enor  draws  mankind  astray 

From  tmth's  sure  path,  each  takes  his  devious  way  ; 

One  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left  recedes. 

Alike  deluded,  as  each  fancy  leads.  Elphxnston. 

It  is  easy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  character  with 
others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming  himself,  and  therefore 
oensmre,  contempt,  or  conviction  of  crimes,  seldom  deprive 
him  of  his  own  favour.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  only 
external  facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence  ?  but 
when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he  finds  every 
fault,  if  not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so  much  palliated  by 
the  goodness  of  his  intention,  and  the  cogency  of  the  mo- 
tive, that  very  little  guilt  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  when 
he  takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  complication  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  discovers  so  many  latent  excellencies,  so  many  vir- 
tues that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  exert  themselves  in 
act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes  for  universal  happiness,  that 
he  looks  on  himself  as  suffering  unjustly  under  the  infamy 
of  single  failings,  while  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is 
unknown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstracted  ideas  of 
virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and  no  particular  passion 
turns  us  aside  from  rectitude ;  and  so  willing  is  every  man  to 
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flatter  himself,  that  the  difference  between  approving  laws, 
and  obeying  them,  is  frequently  forgotten ;  he  that  acknow- 
ledges the  obligations  of  morality,  and  pleases  his  rauity 
with  enforcing  them  to  others,  concludes  himself  jealous  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  though  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to 
her  precepts,  than  they  conform  to  his  own  desires ;  and 
counts  himself  among  her  warmest  lovers,  beoanse  he 
praises  her  beauty,  though  every  rival  steals  away  his 
heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have  little  re- 
course to  the  refinements  of  speculation,  but  who  yet  liTe 
at  peace  with  themselves,  by  means  which  require  less  un- 
derstanding, or  less  attention.  When  their  hearts  are  bor- 
thened  with  the  consciousness  of  a  crime,  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  some  remedy  within  themselves,  they  look  round 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  find  others  tainted  with  the 
same  guilt:  they  please  themselves  with  observing,  that 
they  have  numbers  on  their  side ;  and  that,  though  they 
are  hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  exception,  that 
none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wickedness,  or  so  ready 
to  impute  it,  as  they  whose  crimes  are  apparent  and  coo- 
fessed.  They  envy  an  unblemished  reputation,  and  what 
they  envy  they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt  than  others, 
and  therefore  willingly  pull  down  from  their  elevations 
those  with  whom  they  cannot  rise  to  an  equality.  No  man 
yet  was  ever  wicked  without  secret  discontent,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or  unex- 
tinguished reason,  he  either  endeavours  to  reform  himself, 
or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  regain  the  station  which  he 
has  quitted,  or  prevail  on  others  to  imitate  his  defectioo. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation  of  misery 
not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  union  and  society  can  con- 
tribute nothing  to  resistance  or  escape ;  some  comfort  of 
the  same  kind  seems  to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  asso- 
ciates, though  indeed  another  reason  may  be  given,  for  as 
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guilt  is  propagated  the  power  of  reproach  is  diminished, 
and  among  numbers  equally  detestable  every  individual 
may  be  sheltered  from  shame,  though  not  from  conscience. 

Another  lenitive  by  which  the  throbs  of  the  breast  are 
assnaged,  is,  the  contemplation,  not'  of  the  same,  biit  of 
ffifferent  crimes.  He  that  cannot  justify  himself  by  his  re- 
semblance to  others,  is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient, 
and  to  inquire  what  will  rise  to  his  advantage  from  opposi- 
tion and  dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some  faults  in  every 
hman  being,  which  he  weighs  against  his  own,  and  easily 
makes  them  preponderate  while  he  keeps  the  balance  in 
his  own  hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
circumstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter.  He  then 
triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and  sets  himself  at 
ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the  charges  advanced 
against  him,  but  because  he  can  censure  his  accusers  with 
equal  justice,  and  no  longer  fears  the  arrows  of  reproach, 
when  he  has  stored  his  magazine  of  malice  with  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  specious  and 
artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed  against  deviations  to 
the  contrary  extreme.  The  man  who  is  branded  with 
cowardice,  may,  with  some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn 
all  his  force  of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  life, 
and  rash  precipitation  into  unnecessary  danger.  Every 
recession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  towards  cowardice, 
and  though  it  be  confessed  that  bravery,  like  other  virtues, 
stands  between  faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the 
middle  point  may  always  be  disputed ;  he  may  therefore 
often  impose  upon  careless  understandings,  by  turning  the 
attention  wholly  from  himself,  and  keeping  it  fixed  invari- 
ably on  the  opposite  fault;  and  by  shewing  how  many  evils 
are  avoided  by  his  behaviour,  he  may  conceal  for  a  time 
those  which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  address  for 
such  artful  subterfuges ;  men  often  extenuate  their  own 
guilt,  only  by  vague  and  general  charges  upon  others,  or 
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>  endeavour  to  gain  rest  to  themselves,  by  pointiiig  some 

other  prey  to  the  pursuit  of  censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  circolated, 
every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved,  and  every  failure 
of  conduct  joyfully  published,  by  those  whose  interest  it  is, 
that  the  eye  and  voice  of  the  publick  should  be  employed 
on  any  rather  than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equally  vaio 
and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that  conviction  of 
the  deformity  of  wickedness,  from  which  none  can  set  him- 
self free,  and  by  an  absurd  desire  to  separate  the  cause 
from  the  eifects,  and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without 
sufiering  the  shame.  Men  are  willing  to  try  all  methods  of 
reconciling  g^ilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their  understandings 
are  stubborn  and  uncomplying,  raise  their  passions  against 
them,  and  hope  to  overpower  their  own  knowledge. 

It  is  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men,  sunk  into 
depravity,  to  deceive  the  worid  as  themsrives,  for  whta  nc 
particular  circumstances  make  them  dependant  on  othecs, 
infamy  disturbs  them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse, 
and  is  echoed  to  them  from  their  own  hearts.  The  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  conscience,  which 
they  would  engage  on  their  side  at  any  price  but  the  la- 
bours of  duty,  and  the  sorrows  of  repentance.  For  this 
purpose  every  seducement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  the  hopes 
;itiU  rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived,  while  the  faculties 
are  engaged  in  resisting  reason,  and  repressii^  the  sense 
of  the. Divine  disapprobation. 
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Os  dignum  aterno  nitidum  quodfulgeat  auro, 

Si  mallet  laudare  Deum,  eui  sordidja  mtmttra 

Pr^uUtt  et  liquidam  temeravit  crimine  vocem.  Prudent. 

A  golden  statue  such  a  wit  might  claim. 

Had  God  and  virtue  rais'd  the  noble  flame ; 

But  ah !  how  lewd  a  subject  has  he  sung. 

What  Tile  obscenity  profanes  his  tongue.  F.  Lewis. 

Among  those,  whose  hopes  of  distiuction,  or  riches,  arise 
from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  it  has 
been,  from  age  to  age,  an  established  custom  to  complain 
of  the  ing^titude  of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the 
discouragement  which  men  of  genius  and  study  suffer  from 
ayarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence  of  false  taste, 
and  the  encroachment  of  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  evils  which 
diemselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before  their  own'  eyes ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  of  such  general  felicity, 
but  that  many  have  failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which 
they  had,  in  their  own  judgment,  a  just  claim,  some  of- 
fended writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is  there  one  who 
has  not  fallen  upon  times  more  unfavourable  to  learning 
than  any  former  century,  or  who  does  not  wish,  that  he  had 
been  reserved  in  the  insensibility  of  non-existence  to  some 
happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall  no  longer  be  de- 
spised, and  the  gifts  add  caresses  of  mankind  shall  recom- 
pense the  toils  of  study,  and  add  lustre  to  the  charms  of 
wit. 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  consi- 
dered only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never  to  be  satisfied,  as 
the  prattle  of  affectation,  mimicking  distresses  unfelt,  or  as 
the  common  places  of  vanity  solicitous  for  splendour  of 
sentences,  and  acuteness  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  frequent 
hardships,  and  though  it  is  evident,  that  not  more  than  one 
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age  or  people  can  deserve  the  censure  of  being  more 
averse  from  learning  than  any  other,  yet  at  all  times  know- 
ledge must  have  encountered  impediments,  and  wit  been 
mortified  with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persecution. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immediately  in  the 
outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as  pleased  with  ignorance, 
or  always  envious  of  superior  abilities.  The  miseries  of 
the  learned  have  been  related  by  themselves,  and  since 
they  have  not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  sufferings,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  have  not  forgotten  to  deck  their 
cause  with  the  brightest  ornaments,  and  strongest  colours. 
The  logician  collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were  to 
be  employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of  rheto- 
rick  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts  by  which 
hatred  is  embittered,  and  indignation  inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the  standing  and 
perpetual  rule  of  distributive  justice.  Since  therefore,  in 
the  controversy  between  the  learned  and  their  enemies, 
we  have  only  the  pleas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able 
to  delude  our  understandings,  and  engage  our  passions,  we 
must  determine  our  opinion  by  facts  uncontested,  and  evi- 
dences on  each  side  allowed  to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the  students 
mil  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  the  compassion  which 
they  expect  much  increased.  Let  their  conduct  be  im- 
partially surveyed  ;  let  them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  di- 
rect attention  at  their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their 
own  deserts ;  let  neither  the  dignity  of  knowledge  overawe 
the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  eleg^ce  seduce  it.  It 
will  then,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
produce  claims  to  kinder  treatment,  but  provoked  the  ca- 
lamities which  they  suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends, 
but  when  they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretick  wisdom,  live 
with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  must  be  readily  con- 
fessed; and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  indignation  of 
mankind  rises  with  great  vehemence  against  those,  who 
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Select  the  duties  which  they  appear  to  know  with  so 
strongs  conviction  the  necessity  of  performing.  Yet  since 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  thinking,  I 
know  not  whether  the  speculatist  may  not  sometimes  incur 
censures  too.  severe,  and  by  those  who  form  ideas  of  his 
life  from  their  knowledge  of  his  books,  be  considered  as 
worse  than  others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to  be 
better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified,  the  appe- 
tites counteracted,  and  the  passions  repressed,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  unprofitable  to  the  great  republick  of  hu- 
manity, even  though  his  behaviour  should  not  always  ex- 
emplify liis  rules.     His  instructions  may  difiiise  their  in- 
fluence to  regions,  in  which  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whe- 
ther the  author  be  albus  an  ater,  good  or  bad ;  to  iimes, 
when  all  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lost  in  forget- 
fulness,  among  things  of  no  concern  or  importance  to  the 
world  ;  and  he  may  kindle  in  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  flame  which  burnt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the 
fames  of  passion,  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.     The  vicious 
moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by  which  we  are 
lighted  through  the  labyrinth  of  complicated  passions :  he 
extends  his  radiance  further  than  his  heat,  and  guides  all 
that  are  within  view,  but  bums  only  those  who  make  too 
near  approaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for  the  most 
part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  familiarly  known,  he  whose 
vices  overpower  his  virtues,  in  the  compass  to  which  his 
vices  can  extend,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
not  with  afiection  or  veneration,  when  those  with  whom 
he  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted  by  his  practice  than 
enlightened  by  his  ideas.  Admiration  begins  where  ac- 
quaintance ceases ;  and  his  favourers  are  distant,  but  his 
enemies  at  hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected  merit,  and 
to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and  folly,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  alledged  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  their  readers.     They  have  been  at 
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once  profligate  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  com- 
positions ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
attempted  to  lure  others  after  them.  They  have  smoothed 
the  road  of  perdition,  covered  with  flowers  the  thorns  of 
guilt,  and  taught  temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer 
ments,  and  stronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of  some 
ters,  whose  powers  and  acquisitions  place  them  high  in  the 
rank  of  literature,  to  set  fashion  on  the  side  of  wickedness; 
to  recommend  debauchery  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
them  with  qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  discernment, 
and  attract  the  afloctions;  and  to  shew  innocence  and 
goodness  with  such  attendant  weaknesses  as  necessarily 
expose  them  to  contempt  and  derision. 

Such  •  naturally  found  intimates  among  the  cormpt,  the 
dioughtless,  and  the  intemperate ;  passed  their  lives  amidst 
the  levities  of  sportive  idleness,  or  the  warm  professions 
of  drunken  friendship ;  and  fed  their  hopes  with  the  pro- 
mises of  wretches,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to  scoff 
at  truth.     But  when  fools  had  laughed  away  their  spright- 
liness,  and  the  languors  of  excess  could  no  longer  be  re- 
lieved, they  saw  their  protectors  hourly  drop  away,  and 
wondered  and   stormed   to   find   themselves  abandoned. 
Whether  their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness,  or  re- 
turned to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally  without  assistance ; 
for  debauchery  is  selfish  and  negligent,  irndfrom  virtue  the 
virtuous  only  can  expect  regard. 

It  is  said  by  Floras  of  Catiline,  who  died  in  the  midst 
of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  his  death  had  been  iBuetrimu, 
had  it  been  suffered  for  his  country.  Of  the  wits  who  have 
languished  away  life  under  the  pressures  of  poverty,  or  in 
the  restlessness  of  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flat- 
tered and  despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use  to 
those  who  styled  themselves  their  patrons,  it  might  be  ob- 
served, that  their  miseries  would  enforce  compassion,  had 
they  been  brought  upon  them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken  n- 
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yisher,  not  only  because  it  extends  its  effects  wider,  as  a 
pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more  destrnctiye  than 
poison  infused  in  a  draught,  but  because  it  is  committed 
with  cool  deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  re- 
flection can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when  the  appetites  have 
strengthened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are  not  easily 
resisted  or  suppressed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villainy  of  studi- 
ous lewdness,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  I  What  punishment  can  be 
adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who  retires  to  solitudes  for 
the  refinement  of  debauchery ;  who  tortures  his  fancy,  and 
ransacks  his  memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes 
of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread  snares  for  the  soul 
with  more  dexterity  ? 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  excuses,  is 
below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine.  If  having  ex-r 
tinguished  in  themselves  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  were  insensible  of  the  mischief  which  they  promoted, 
they  deserved  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact^ 
M  BO  longer  partaking  of  social  nature ;  if  influenced  by 
the  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sacrificed  their 
own  convictions  to  vanity  or  interest,  they  were  to  be 
abhorred  with  more  acrimony  than  he  that  murders  for 
pay ;  since  they  committed  greater  crimes  without  greater 
temptations. 

Of  him,  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required. 
Those,  whom  God  bas  favoured  with  superior  faculties,  and 
made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of 
distinctions,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his 
eye,  for  defects  and  deviations  which,  in  souls  less  en- 
lightened, may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none  can  think 
without  honour  on  that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more 
wicked  in  proportion  as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in 
virtue,  and  used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only  to 
embellish  folly,  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 
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■Mors  solufatetur. 


Quantula  sini  honunum  eorpuscula.  Juv.  Sat.  z.  172. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds. 

The  mighy  soul  how  small  a  body  holds.        Dbtdbn. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  mnch  upon 
novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  many  things  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  Thus  a  new  dress  be- 
comes easy  by  wearing  it,  and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by 
degrees  to  dishes  which  at  first  disgusted  it.  That  by  long 
habit  of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our  sen- 
sibility of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  convinced  by  potting 
on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of  our  ancestors ;  for  he  will 
scarcely  believe  that  men  would  have  had  much  inclination 
to  marches  and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet  the  heroes 
that  overran  regions,  and  stormed  towns  in  iron  accoutre' 
ments,  he  knows  not  to  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
men;  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their  peeuliar 
powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar  habits,  and  that 
their  familiarity  with  the  dress  of  war  enabled  them  to 
move  in  it  with  ease,  vigour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present  state, 
that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  plea- 
sure. Uneasiness  gives  way  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  long 
before  it  quits  its  possession  of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our 
gratifications  are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated. 
The  fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the  en- 
joyment of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian  wanders  among 
his  native  spices  without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  necessary  to  shew  by  many  instances  What 
all  mankind  confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  variety,  and 
restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  value  only  be- 
cause unpossessed. 
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Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  observed  in 
effects  produced  immediately  upon  the  mind ;  nothing  can 
strongly  strike  or  affect  us,  but  what  is  rare  or  sudden. 
The  most  important  events,  when  they  become  familiar, 
are  no  longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude,  and 
that  which  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention,  and  left  no 
place  for  any  other  thought,  is  soon  thrust  aside  into  some 
remote  repository  of  the  mind,  and  lies  among  other  lum- 
ber of  the  memory,  overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  far 
the  mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude  is  at 
an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon  the  body 
is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  will ;  no  man 
can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invigorate  his  senses,  prolong 
the  agency  of  any  impulse,  or  continue  the  presence  of  any 
image  traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.    But  our  ideas  are  more  subjected  to  choice  ;  we  can 
call  them  before  us,  and  command  their  stay,  we  can  fa- 
cilitate and  promote  their  recurrence,  we  can  either  repress 
their  intrusion,  or  hasten  their  retreat.     It  is  therefore 
the  business  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  among  num- 
berless objects  striving  for  our  notice,  such  as  may  enable 
us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views,  and  secure  our 
happiness.     But  this  choice  is  to  be  made  with  very  little 
regard  to  rareness  or  frequency ;  for  nothing  is  valuable 
merely  because  it  is  either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it 
is  adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us  to  sup- 
ply some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father  of  man- 
kind, as  seized  with  horrour  and  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on  the  mount  of  vision.  For 
surely,  nothing  can  so  much  disturb  the  passions,  or  per- 
plex the  intellects  of  man,  as  the  disruption  of  his  union 
with  visible  nature ;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hitherto 
delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  change  not  only  of  the  place, 
but  the  manner  of  his  being ;  an  entrance  into  a  state  not 
simply  which  he  knows  not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has  not 
faculties  to  know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  commu- 
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nication  with  the  supreme  Being,  and,  what  is  abore  all 
distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sentence,  and  nnaltera- 
ble  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given  frequent 
occasions  of  contemplating  mortality,  can,  without  emo- 
tion, see  generations  of  men  pass  away,  and  are  at  leisure 
to  establish  modes  of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of 
death.  We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common 
spectacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  turn  away 
from  it  to  trifles  and  amusements,  without  dejection  of 
look,  or  inquietude  of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other  thoughts ;  and 
a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the  last  hour,  however  it  may 
become  the  solitude  of  a  monastery,  is  inconsistent  with 
many  duties  of  common  life.   But  surely  the  remembrance 
of  death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an  habitual 
and  settled  principle,  always  operating,  though  not  always 
perceived ;  and  our  attention  should  seldom  wander  so  far 
from  our  own  condition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  jfixed  by 
sight  of  an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which,  though 
we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  secure  the  conse- 
quence. 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awaken  our  feais 
and  quicken  our  vigilance;  but  its  frequency  so  much 
weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are  seldom  alarmed  unless 
some  close  connexion  is  broken,  some  scheme  frustrated, 
or  some  hope  defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on 
from  youth  to  decrepitude  without  any  reflection  on  the 
end  of  life,  because  they  are  wholly  involved  within  them- 
selves, and  look  on  others  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  com<* 
mon  earth,  without  any  expectation  of  receiving  good,  or 
intention  of  bestowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance,  excite  lit- 
tle sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more  nearly  than  as 
sharers  in  the  common  interest  of  mankind ;  that  desire 
which  every  man  feels  of  being  remembered  and  lamented. 
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is  ofti^  mortlfiefl  when  we  remain  bow  little  concern  is 
caused  by  tbe  eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  with  pubtick  honoursy  and  been  ditftin- 
goished  by  extraordinary  performances.  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  regarded  with  tenderness  except  by  a  few.  That 
merit  which  gives  greatness  and  renown,  diffuses  its  in- 
flnence  to  a  wide  compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every  single 
breast ;  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  common  spectators, 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  which  the  light 
reaches  us,  but  not  the  heat.  The  wit,  the  hero,  the  phi- 
losopher, whom  their  tempers  or  their  fortunes  have  hin- 
dered from  intimate  relations,  die,  without  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  adding  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  of  the 
day.  They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of  the 
fragility  of  our  nature,  because  none  had  any  particular 
interest  in  their  lives,  or  was  united  to  them  by  a  recipro- 
cation of  benefits  and  endearments. 

Thus  it.  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their  lives 
vere  applauded  and  admired,  are*  laid  at  last  in  the  ground 
without  the  common  honour  of  a  stone ;  because  by  those 
excellencies  with  which  many  were  delighted,  none  had 
been  obliged,  and  though  they  had  many  to  celebrate,  they 
had  none  to  love  them. 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of 
common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may  be  generally  ob- 
served to  grow  less  tender  as  they  advance  in  age.  He, 
who,  when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  loss  of  every  com- 
panion, can  look  in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grave 
into  which  his  last  friend  was  thrown,  and  into  which  him- 
self is  ready  to  fall ;  not  that  he  is  more  willing  to  die 
than  formerly,  but  that  he  is  more  familiar  to  the  death  of 
others,  and  therefore  rs  not  alarmed  so  faf  as  to  consider 
how  mnch  nearer  he  approaches  to  his  eiid.  But  this  is 
to  submit  tamely  to  the  tytauny  of  accident,  and  t&  suffer 
onr  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may  justly  be 
considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare  for  that  state,  into 
which  it  shews  us  that  we  must  some  time  enter ;  and  the 

summons  is  more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which 
R.  I.  B  b 
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it  warns  us  is  at  less  distance.  To  neglect  at  any  time 
preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege  • 
but  to  omit  it  in  old  age»  is  to  sleep  At  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  Visions  of  Quevedo,  which  stigmatises 
those  as  fools  who  complain  that  they  failed  of  liappiness 
by  sudden  death.  ''  How/'  says  he,  "  can  death  be  sod- 
den to  a  being  who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and 
that  the  time  of  his  death  was  uncertain?'' 

Since  business  and  gaiety  are  always  drawing  our  at- 
tention away  from  a  future  state,  some  admonitioB  is 
frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to  our  minds ;  and  what 
can  more  properly  renew  the  impression  than  the  exam- 
ples of  mortality  which  every  day  supplies  ?  The  great  in- 
centive to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  we  must  die ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  whenever  we 
see  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we  may  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose 
happiness  or  misery  shall  endure  for  ever  ^ 
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Tom  s^pe  rtottrum  deeipi  FabuUnum 

Miraris,  Aule  ?  Semper  honui  homo  Hro  est,     Mabt.  Lib.  xii.  Ep.  61* 

You  wonder  I've  so  litUe  wit, 

Friend  John,  lo  often  to  be  bit — 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete*  F.  Lewis. 

Suspicion,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our  safe 
passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by  fraud  and 
malice,  has  been  always  considered,  when  it  exceeds  the 
common  measures,  as  a  token  of  depravity  and  cormp- 

(  Death  in  itself  is  nothing ;  but  we  fear 
To  be  we  know  not  what,  we  know  not  where. 

Aurung-Zebe,  act.  iv.  sc.  1. 
Set  also  Claudio's  speech  in  Shakspearc's  "  Measure  for  Meaivre,'' 
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tioB ;  asd  a  Greek  writer  of  sentences  has  laid  down  as  a 
standing  maxim,  that  he  who  beUeves  not  another  oj%  his 
oathf  knows  himself  to  be  perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we  know  not, 
only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with  something  that  we 
kaow ;  whoever,  therefore^  is  over-run  with  suspicion,  and 
detects  artifice  and  stratagem  in  every  proposal,  must 
either  have  learned  by  experience  or  observation  the 
wickedness  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  often  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  he  must  de- 
rive his  judgment  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  dis- 
position, and  impute  to  others  the  same  inclinations,  which 
lie  feels  predominant  in  himself. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon  life,  and  ob- 
serving the  arts  by  which  negligence  is  surprized,  timidity 
overborne,  and  credulity  amused,  requires  either  great 
latitude  of  converse  and  long  acquaintance  with  business, 
or  uncommon  activity  of  vigilance,  and  acuteness  of  pene- 
tration. When,  therefore,  a  young  man,  not  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the  world  full  of  scruples 
^oA  diffidence ;  makes  a  bargain  with  many  provisional 
limitations ;  hesitates  in  his  answer  to  a  common  question, 
lest  more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately  dis- 
cover; has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  projects  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  considers  every  caress  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy, 
and  feels  neither  gratitude  nor  affection  from  the  tender- 
i^s  of  his  friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
Teal  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  expectations  this 
^y  sagacity  may  raise  of  his  future  eminence  or  riches, 
I  can  seldom  forbear  to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable 
of  generosity  or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  early  completed 
beyond  the  need  of  common  opportunities  and  gradual 
temptations. 

X^pon  men  of  this  class  instruction  and  admonition  are 
generally  thrown  away,  because  they  consider  artifice  and 
deceit  as  proofs  of  understanding ;  they  are  misled  at  the 
>we  time  by  the  two  great  seducers  of  the  world,  vanity 
^d  interest,  and  not  only  look  upon  those  who  act  vrith 
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openness  and  coiifidence»  as  condemned  by  their  principles 
to  obscurity  and  want,  but  as  contemptible  for  narrowness 
of  comprehension,  shortness  of  yiews,  and  slowness  of 
contriyance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the  mention  of 
policy  in  pubUck  transactions,  and  of  art  in  private  affiiirs; 
they  hare  been  considered  as  the  effects  of  great  qoalities, 
and  as  unattainable  by  men  of  the  conmion  level:  yet  I 
have  not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or  policy, 
that  required  such  stupendous  efforts  of  intellect,  or  might 
not  have  been  effected  by  falsehood  and  impudence,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  powers.  To  profess  what 
he  does  not  mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and  misery 
with  hopes  of  relief,  to  sooth  pride  with  appearances  of 
submission,  and  appease  enmity  by  blandishments  and 
bribes,  can  surely  imply  nothing  more  or  greater  than  a 
mind  devoted  wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  a  face  that  can- 
not blush,  and  a  heart  that  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  that  he  who  findi 
in  himself  no  tendency  to  use  them,  cannot  easily  belicTe 
that  they  are  considered  by  others  with  less  detestation ; 
he  therefore  suffers  himself  to  slumber  in  false  security, 
and  becomes  a  prey  to  those  who  applaud  their  own  sub- 
iHty,  because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep,  and 
exult  in  the  success  which  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
had  they  not  attempted  a  man  better  than  themselves,  who 
was  hindered  from  obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  follj, 
but  by  innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and  resdesv, 
that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  concomitant  of  guilt.  It 
is  said,  that  no  torture  is  equal  to  the  inhibition  of  sleep 
long  continued;  a  pain,  to  which  the  state  of  that  man 
bears  a  very  exact  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to 
his  vigilance  and  circumspection,  but  considers  himself  as 
*  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  fears  to  entrust  his  chUdreo, 
or  his  friend,  with  the  secret  that  throbs  in  his  breast,  and 
the  anxieties  that  break  into  his  face.    To  avoid,  at  this 
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expense,  tliose  eviLs  to  which  easiness  and  friendship  mi^t 
have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy  safety  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  satirist,  to  save 
life  by  losing  all  for  which  a  wise  man  would  live". 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as  Gamararius 
relates,  the  princes  were  once  displaying  their  felicity,  and 
each  boasting  the  advantagies  of  his  own  dominions,  one 
who  possessed  a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
of  its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak,  and 
tfae^rest  listened  between  pity  and  contempt,  till  he  de- 
clared, in  honour  of  his  territories,  that  he  could  travel 
through  them  without  a  guard,  and  if  he  was  weary,  sleep 
in  safety  upon  the  lap  of  the  first  man  whom  he  should 
meet;  a  commendation  which  would  have  been  ill  ex- 
changed for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  happi- 
ness; he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally  suspicious,  and 
he  that  becomes  suspicious  will  quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is 
too  common  for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves 
have  suffered;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  deceit 
will  b^  employed  against  them,  sometimes  think  the  same 
arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Even  they  whose 
virtue  is  too  well  established  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be 
shaken  by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind 
diminished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous  for  the 
happiness  of  those  by  whom  they  imagine  their  own  happi- 
ness endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion  has  been 
strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse  with  the  world,  in- 
flexible and  severe,  not  easily  softened  by  submission, 
melted  by  complaint,  or  subdued  by  supplication.  Fre- 
quent experience  of  counterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled 
virtue,  in  time  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  younger  years ; 
and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old  for  compassion  or 
assistance,  are  doomed  to  languish  without  regard,  and 

"  Propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 
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suffer  for  tbe  crimes  of  men  who  have  formerly  been  found 
nndesenring  or  ungrateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the  depravation 
of  mankind,  when  they  relate  without  censure  those  stra- 
tagems of  war  by  which  the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  en- 
gaged to  his  destruction.  A  ship  comes  before  a  port, 
weather  beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches,  supplying  themselves 
with  necessaries,  or  burying  their  dead.  The  humanity  af 
the  inhabitants  inclines  them  to  consent;  the  strangen 
enter  the  town  with  weapons  concealed,  fall  suddenly  upon 
their  benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  resistance,  and 
become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return  home  rich  with 
plunder,  and  their  success  is  recorded  to  enGoiirage  imi- 
tation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be  conducted 
with  some  regard  to  the  universal  interest  of  man.  Those 
may  justly  be  pursued  as  enemies  to  the  commmiity  of 
nature,  who  suffer  hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws 
of  right,  and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means, 
which,  if  once  established,  must  destroy  kindness,  cut  off 
from  every  man  aU  hopes  of  assistance  from  anotlier,  and 
fill  the  world  with  perpetual  suspicion  and  implacable  ma- 
levolence. Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  treachery  may  be 
justly  denied  the  protection  of  their  native  country. 

Whoever  conmiits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the  par- 
ticular injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the  diminn- 
tion  of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not  only  the  ease 
but  the  existence  of  society.  He  that  suffers  by  imposture 
has  too  often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by  supineness, 
so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suppress  tenderness  by  suspicion ;  it 
is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be 
sometimes  cheated  than  not  to  trust. 
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Videtf  Mt  alta  tt€t  nht  eandidMtm 

SoraeU,  nee  Jam  tusHneant  ontu 
SUtM  tabcranteu  Hob.  lib.  L  Ode  iz.  1. 

Behold  yon  mountain't  hoary  height 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Oppress  the  laboring  woods  below.        Dryden. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an  actire  be- 
ing, always  impatient  for  novelty,  and  straggling  for  some- 
thing yet  unenjoyed  with  unwearied  progression,  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposition 
of  the  mind ;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  constant 
vicissitades,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  perpetual  change. 

Wherever  we  tnm  our  eyes,  we  find  something  to  re- 
vive oar  cariosity,  and  engage  oar  attention.  In  the. dusk 
of  the  morning  we  watch  the  rising  of  the  san,  and  see  the 
day  diversify  the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its 
gradual  advance.  After  a  few  hours,  we  see  the  shades 
lengthen,  and  the  light  decline,  till  the  sky  is  resigned  to 
a  multitude  of  shining  orbs  difiTerent  from  each  other  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.  The  earth  varies  its  appear- 
ance as  we  move  upon  it;  the  woods  offer  their  shades, 
and  the  fields  their  harvests ;  the  hill  flatters  with  an  ex- 
tensive view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fragrance, 
and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities  of  the 
golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change  of  seasons,  and 
a  perpetuity  of  spring ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  in  this 
state  of  imaginary  happiness  they  have  made  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  that  insatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications, 
which  seems  particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of  man. 
Our  sense  of  delight  is  in  a  great  measure  comparative, 
and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensations,  which  we  feel,  and 
those  which  we  remember.  Thus  ease  after  torment  is 
pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated, 
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when  the  body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gnidiially 
covering  its  natural  tepidity ;  bat  the  joy  ceases  when  we 
have  forgot  the  cold :  we  mast  fall  below  ease  ag«in,  if  we 
desire  to  rise  above  it,  and  purchase  new  felicity  by  vohm- 
tary  pain.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  however  the 
fancy  may  be  amused  with  the  description  of  regions  in 
which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr,  and  no 
scenes  are  displayed  but  valleys  enamelled  with  unfading 
flowers,  and  woods  waving  their  perennial  verdure,  we 
should  soon  grow  weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thooghts 
languish  for  want  of  other  subjects, ^all  on  heaven  for  our 
wonted  round  of  seasons,  and  think  ourselves  liberally  re- 
compensed for  the  inconveniences  of  summer  and  winter, 
by  new  perceptions  of  the  calmness  and  mildness  of  the 
intermediate  variations. 

Every  season  has  its  particular  power  of  striking  the 
mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintry  world 
always  fill  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profonnd  asto- 
nishment ;  as  the  variety  of  the  scene  is  lessenedt  its  gran- 
deur is  increased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the  beauties 
which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and  the  waste  apd  deso- 
lation that  are  now  before  them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects  to  visit 
the  country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  pleasures  that  are 
then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fragrance,  is  guilty  of  stcflsn- 
fiess  agcMut  nature.  If  we  allot  different  duties  to  diflfer- 
ent  seasons,  he  may  be  charged  with  equal  disobedience 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
leafless  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe.  SpriBg  is 
the  season  of  gaiety,  and  winter  of  terrour ;  in  spring  the 
heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  groves, 
and  the  eye  of  benevolence  sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happi- 
ness and  plenty.  In  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  uni- 
versal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starfs  at  the  wait- 
ings of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation  in  distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge  heaviness 
and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them  beyond  the. degree 
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to  maintain  in  its  full  vigour  that  habitual  sym- 
pothy  and  tenderness,  which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  misery, 
is  necessary  to  the  ready  dis6harge  of  our  most  important 
duties.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  generally  celebrated  as 
the  proper  sieason  for  domestick  merriment  am)  gaiety. 
"We  are  (seldom  invited  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look 
al^ro^d  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink 
baok  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when  we 
iMnre  beard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt  the  gripe  of 
the  frost,  congratulate  each  other  with  more  gladness  upon 
9  elose  roomj  W  ^fluiy  chair,  a  large  fire,  and  a  smoaking 
pinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity  and  pon- 
y^rsation.  Differences,  we  Know,  are  never  so  effectually 
laid  asleep,  as  by  some  common  calamity.  An  enemy 
imites  all  to  whom  he  threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of 
'Vipier  bringp  generally  to  the  same  fire-side,  those,  who, 
by  the  opposition  of  inclinations,  or  difference  of  employ- 
ment, move  in  various  directions  through  the  other  parts  of 
the  year ;  and  when  they  have  met,  and  find  it  their  mu- 
teal  interest  to  remain  together,  they  endear  each  other  by 
mutual  compliances,  and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleajmess,  and  all  its  severi- 
ties. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  winter  is  gene- 
rally th^  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom  and  silence  produce 
composure  of  mind,  and  concentration  of  ideas ;  and  the 
privation  of  external  pleasure  naturally  causes  an  effort  to 
find  entertainment  within.  This  is  the  time  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for  themselves, 
liave  more  than  common  convictions  of  their  own  happiness. 
When  they  are  Qondemned  by  the  elements  to  retirement, 
and  debarred  from  most  of  the  diversions  which  are  called 
in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find  new  subjects  of 
inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves  from  that  weariness  which 
hangs  always  flagging  upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets  and  phi- 
losophers^; it  is  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
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should  be  employed  in  the  mioate  business  of  common  life; 
minute,  indeed,  not  if  we  consider  its  influence  opoiK  ovr 
happiness,  but  if  w^  respect  the  abilities  requisite  to  con- 
duct it.   These  must  necessarily  be  more  dependant  on  ac- 
cident for  the  means  of  spending  agreeably  those  hours 
which  their  occupations  leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obUges 
them  to  allow  to  relaxation.    Yet  even  on  these  I  wooU 
willingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  as  nny 
incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless  hours  amuse- 
ments of  more  use  and  dignity  than  the  common  games, 
which  not  only  weary  the  mind  without  improving  it,  hot 
strengthen  the  passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead 
to  fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin.     It  is 
unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend  any  of  the  Kttie 
time  allotted  us,  without  some  tendency,  either  dmet  or 
oblique,  to  the  end  of  our  existence.    And  though  eveiy 
moment  cannot  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated  practice  g(b 
moral  or  religiotis  duty,  yet  none  should  be  so  spent  as  to 
exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass  without  possibility  of 
qualifying  us  more  or  less  for  the  better  employment  ot 
those  which  are  to  come. 

It  is  scarcely  possi&le  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest  conver- 
sation, without  being  able,  when  we  rise  from  it,  to  please 
ourselves  with  having  given  or  received  some  advantages; 
but  a  man  may  shuffle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to 
midnight,  without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or 
being  able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token  than  his 
gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remembrance  of  agitated  pas- 
sions, and  clamorous  altercations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than  precept, 
any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving  how  to  spend  the 
dreary  months  before  them,  may  consider  which  of  their 
past  amusements  fills  them  now  with  the  greatest  satisfco- 
tion,  and  resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 
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NO.  81.  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  25, 1750. 


Diteite  JuttUiam  moniti,  Viro.  ^n.  vi.  620. 

Hear,  and  be  just. 

Among  questions  which  have  been  discussed,  without  any 
approach  to  decision,  may  be  numbered  the  precedency  or 
superior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to  another,  which  has 
Bong  fomished  a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure 
sent  them  out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  with- 
lield  from  the  practice  of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for 
its  advancement,  and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

llie  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which  Providence  has,  I 
think,  universally  displayed,  by  making  attainments  easy 
in  proportion  as  they  are  necessary.  That  all  the  duties  of 
morality  ought  to  be  practised,  is  without  difficulty  disco- 
verable, because  ignorance  or  uncertainty  would  immedi^ 
ately  involve  the  world  in  confusion  and'  distress ;  but 
which  duty  ought  to  be  most  esteemed,  we  may  continue 
to  debate  without  inconvenience,  so  all  be  diligently  per- 
formed as  there  is  opportunity  or  need ;  for  upon  practice, 
not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and 
controversies,  merely  speculative,  are  of  small  importance 
in  themselves,  however  they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a 
disputant,  or  provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  without  observing  how 
little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquisitiveness ;  how  much 
more  rarely  he  condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity,  than  to 
rdieve  distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  follow- 
ers should  rather  excel  in  goodness*  than  in  knowledge. 
His  precepts  tend  immediately  to  the  rectification  of  the 
mond  principles,  and  the  direction  of  daily  conduct,  with- 
out ostentation,  without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain, 
such  as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive,  and 
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of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning,  bat  when  we  are 
afraid  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  oar  tramao- 
tions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  and  comprehenshre : 
Whatwever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  youy  even  mo 
do  unto  them.  A  law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  mirf 
be  immediately  adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscieiioe 
requires' to  be  informed;  a  law,  of  which  every  man  may 
find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast,  and  which  may  always 
be  observed  without  any  other  qualifications  than  honesty 
of  intention,  and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry  have  been 
subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which  have  darkened  their 
own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  universal  principle,  they  have 
inquired  whether  a  man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreason- 
able wishes,  be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  Bat 
surely  there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  condnde,  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  mea> 
sure  of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve,  and  that  we 
ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  expectations  in  others 
which  we  condemn  in  ourselves,  and  which,  however  they 
may  intrude  upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  daty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  been  pro- 
duced as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  direction  of  conscience 
to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rule,  h  that  of  a  criminal  ask- 
ing mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot  but  know,  that  if  he  was 
in  the  state  of  the  supplicant,  he  should  desire  that  pardon 
which  he  now  denies.    The  difficulty  of  this  sophism  will 
vanish,  if  we  remember  that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on 
one  side  the  criminal,  and  on  the  other  the  community,  of 
which  the  magistrate  is  only  the  minister,  and  by  which  he 
is  intrusted  with  the  publick  safety.  The  magistrate,  there- 
fore, in  pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  pardon,  betrays  the 
trust  with  which  he  is  invested,  gives  away  what  is  not  his 
own,  and,  apparentiy,  does  to  others  what  he  would  not  that 
others  should  do  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whose  right 
is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy,  is  boand  by 
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dioae  laws  which  regard  the  great  repuUick  of 
and  camnot  justify  such  forbearance  as  may  promote  nick- 
edoBBB,  and  lessen  the  general  confidence  and  secnrity  in 
which  all  have  an  eqnal  interest,  and  which  all  are  therc>- 
fore  boond  to  maintain.  For  this  reason  the  state  has  not 
a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctaary  for  fugitives,  or  give 
protection  to  soch  as  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  common  morality  equally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations,  becanse  no  people  can,  without  in- 
fraction of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  incite,  by 
prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those  practices  in  an- 
other dominion,  which  they  would  themselves  punish  in 
their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  in  those  by 
whom  this  great  rule  h^  been  commented  and  dilated,  is 
the  confuskm  of  what  the  exacter  casuists  are  careful  to 
distinguish,  debts  ofjttgtiee,  and  debts  of  charity.  The  im- 
mediate and  primary  intention  of  this  precept,  is  to  esta- 
blish a  rule  of  justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  invention,  or 
sophistiy,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to  retard  its  applica- 
ticMi,  when  it  is  thus  expressed  and  explained,  ht  every 
man  allow  the  claim  of  right  in  another,  which  he  skonld 
think  himself  entitled  to  make  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  duties  which 
we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  reqmred  by  justice, 
but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  its  own  na- 
ture greater  complication  of  circumstances,  and  greater 
latitude  of  choice.    Justice  is  indispensably  and  universaUy 
necessary,  and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
uniform,  and  distinct.     But  beneficence,  though  in  general 
equally  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and  equally  needful  to 
the  conciliation  of  the  Divine  favour,  is  yet,  for  tiie  modt 
part,  with  regard  to  its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary. 
We  may  certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow-beings,  al- 
low in  the  distribution  of  kindness  something  to  our  affec- 
tions, and  change  the  measure  of  our  liberality,  according 
to  our  opinions  and  prospects,  our  hopes  and  fears.    This 
rule  therefore  b  not  equaJly  determinate  and  absolute,  with 
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respect  to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acts  of  liberality,  because 
liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely  detennined,  wonM  lose 
their  nature ;  for  how  could  we  be  called  tender,  or  charit- 
able, for  giving  that  which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to 
withhold  ? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  beneficence,  no 
other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  affords  us, 
for  we  can  only  know  what  others  suffer  for  want,  by  con- 
sidering how  we  should  be  affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor 
can  we  proportion  our  assistance  by  any  other  rule  than 
that  of  doing  what  we  should  then  expect  from  others.    It 
indeed  generally  happens  that  the  giver  and  receiver  differ 
in  their  opinions  of  generosity ;  the  same  partiality  to  his 
own  interest  inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.     Perhaps  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature  will  scarcely  suffer  a  man  groaning  under 
the  jNressure  of  distress,  to  judge  rightly  of  the  kindness  of 
his  firiends,  or  think  they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliver- 
ance is  completed ;  not  therefore  ifhat  we  mig^t  wish,  but 
what  we  could  demand  from  others,  we  are  obliged  to 
grant,  since,  though  we  can  easily  know  how  much  we 
might  claim,  it  is  impossible  to  detennine  what  we  should 
hope. 

Qut  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of  volnntaiy 
and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  for  ndnds  not  oppressed 
with  superstitious  fears  to  detennine  against  their  own  in- 
clinations, and  secure  themselves  from  deficiency,  by  doing 
more  than  they  believe  strictly  necessaiy.  For  of  this 
eveiy  man  may  be  certain,  that,  if  he  were  to  exchange 
conditions  with  his  dependent,  he  should  expect  mors 
than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  ardour,  he  now  will 
prevail  upon  himself  to  perform ;  and  when  reason  has  no 
settled  rule,  and  our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead  ns, 
it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of 
safety. 
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Omma  Cottar  emit,  tiefiet  ta  omma  tendat.  Mart.  £p.  zctiii. 

Who  buys  without  cUscretion,  buyft  to  selL 

TO   THE   RAMBLER*. 
SiR» 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good-will  by 
any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed  yon,  that  I  have 
long  been  known  as  the  most  laborious  and  zealous  yix- 
tuoso  that  the  present  age  has  had  the  honour  of  producing, 
and  that  inconveniencies  have  been  brought  upon  me  by  an 
unextingnishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an  unshaken  per- 
severance in  the  acquisition  of  the  productions  of  art  and 
nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the  world,  that 
I  liad  something  uncommon  in  my  disposition,  and  that 
there  appeared  in  me  very  early  tokens  of  superior  genius. 
I  was  always  an  enemy  to  trifles;  the  playthings  which  my 
mother  bestowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke,  that  I 
might  discover  the  method  of  their  structure,  and  the 
causes  of  their  motions;  of  all  the  toys  with  which  children 
are  delighted  I  valued  only  my  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  speak,  asked,  like  Peiresc,  innumerable  questions 
which  the  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve.  As  I  gprew 
older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  instead  of 
amuaing  myself  with  puerile  diversions,  made  collections  of 
natural  rarities,  and  never  walked  into  the  fields  without 
bringiikg  home  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
some  uncommon  species.  I  never  entered  an  old  house, 
from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the  painted  glass,  and 
often  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation 
who  demolished  the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  broke 
windows  by  law. 

Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid  knowledge, 
I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little  disturbance  from  pas- 
sions and  appetites ;  and  having  no  pleasure  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  boys  and  giris^  who  talked  of  plays,  pditM^ks, 
fashions,  or  love,  I  carried  on  my  inquiries  wi(b  ineeasant 
diligence,  and  had  amassed  more  stones,  mosses,  and  aliells, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  many  celebrated  collections,  at  an 
age  in  which  the  greatest  j^art  of  young  men  are  stodying 
under  tutors,  or  endeavouring  to  recommend  themselTes 
to  notice  by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

When  I  was  two  and  twenty  years  old,  I  became,  by  tbe 
death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a  small  estate  in  land, 
with  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  publick  funds,  and 
must  confess  that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  be  was 
a  man  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing  rieh  tlian 
iHse.  He  once  fretted  at  the  expense  of  only  ten  sUItiiigSy 
which  he  happened  to  overhear  me  offering  for  tbe  atii^  of 
a  hornet,  though  it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very 
few  hornets  had  been  seen.  He  often  recommended  to  me 
the  study  of  physick,  in  which,  said  he,  yon  may  at  once 
gratify  your  curiosity  after  natural  history,  and  increase 
your  fortune  by  benefiting  mankind.  I  heard  bim,  Mr. 
Rambler,  with  pity,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  ele- 
vating a  mind  formed  to  grovel,  suffered  him  to  please  Idm- 
self  with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  his  advice. 
For  you  know  that  there  are  men,  with  whom,  when  they 
have  once  settled  a  notion  in  their  heads,  is  to  very  Kttle 
purpose  to  dispute. 

Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations,  I  very  soon 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity,  and  contented  myself 
no  longer  with  such  rarities  as  required  only  judgment 
and  industry,  and  when  once  found  might  be  had  for  nothing. 
I  now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exoticks  and  antiques,  and 
became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  patronage  of  inge- 
nious men,  that  my  levee  was  crowded  with  visitants,  some 
to  see  my  museum,  and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by 
selling  me  whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries. 

I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness  of  concep- 
tion, which  contents  itself  with  cultivating  some  single  cor- 
ner of  the  field  of  science ;  I  took  the  whole  region  into 
my  view,  and  wished  it  of  yet  greater  extent.   But  no  man*s 
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power  can  be  equal  to  his  will.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  by 
riow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chance  or  kindness  hap* 
pened  to  present.  I  did  not  however  proceed  without  some 
design,  or  imitate  the  indiscretion  of  those,  iidio  begin  a  thou- 
sand collections,  and  finish  none.  Having  been  always  a 
lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the  maps  drawn 
in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  before  any  regular  surveys, 
or  just  observations;  and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brought 
together  a  volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country 
is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  situation,  and  by  which, 
he  that  desires  to  know  the  errours  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers may  be  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief  care  has 
been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country;  and  as 
Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads, 
I  allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till 
I  had  exhausted  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  directed 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and  obtained,  by  this 
easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs  and  insects,  which  land, 
air,  or  water,  can  supply.  I  have  three  species  of  earth-- 
worms not  known  to  the  natui^ists,  have  discovered  a  new 
ephemera,  and  can  shew  four  wasps  that  w^e  taken  torpid 
in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my  own  ground, 
the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  record,  and  once  accepted, 
as  a  half  year's  rent  for  a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing 
more  grains  than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own  interest, 
as  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  siunmer,  with  only  two  horse- 
flies, and  those  of  little  more  than  the  common  size ;  and 
I  was  upon  the  brink  of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good 
fortune  threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  where  petty  acquisitions,  and  made  at 
small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured  to  rank  myself 
among  the  virtuosi  without  better  claims.  I  have  suflTered 
nothing  worthy  the  reg^ard  of  a  wise  man  to  escape  my  no- 
tice. I  have  ransacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and 
been  equally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  present.    For 

R.  I.  c  c 
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the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  I  can  shew  a  marble,  of 
which  the  inscription,  though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appewrs, 
from  some  broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been 
Tuscan,  and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the  foaa- 
dation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  prophyry  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  three  letters  broken  off 
by  a  learned  traveller  from  the  monuments  of  Persepdis ; 
a  piece  of  stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which  was  found 
at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  believe  to  be  that  metal 
which  was  once  valued  before  gold.  I  have  sand  gathered 
out  of  the  Granicus ;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over 
the  Danube ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented  the 
tercourse  of  Tarquin ;  a  horseshoe  broken  on  the 
nian  way ;  and  a  turf  with  five  daisies  dug  from  the  field 
of  Pharsalia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  the  unsuccessful  col- 
lectors, by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientifick  wealth, 
but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  there  are  few  regions 
of  the  globe  which  are  not  hououred  with  some  memorial 
in  my  cabinets.     The  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have 
boasted  the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube. 
I  can  shew  one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an 
icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus,  an4l  another  that  contains 
what  once  was  snow  on  the  top  of  Atlas ;  in  a  third  is  dew 
brushed  from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and,  in 
another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacifick  ocean.    I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a  man  who  will  rejoice 
at  the  honour  which  my  labours  have  procured  to  my  coub- 
try ;  and  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  that  Britain  can,  by  ■; 
care,  boast  of  a  snail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China ;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American  princess  woie  in 
her  ear ;  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  who  carried  the  queen  of 
Siam ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of 
the  great  Mogul ;  a  ribbon  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  a  scymitar  once  weilded  by  a 
soldier  of  Abas  the  Great, 
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In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  coantry,  I  have  been 
careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsick  worth,  and  real  useful- 
ness, without  reg^d  to  party  or  opinions.  I  have  Aere- 
fore  a  lock  of  Cromweirs  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  pi6ce 
of  the  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  drawers,  sand 
scraped  from  the  coffin  of  king  Richard,  and  a  commission 
signed  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  I  have  equal  veneration 
for  the  ruff  of  Elizabeth  and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ; 
and  should  lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  stirrup  of  king  James.  I  have  paid  the  same  price 
for  a  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble  of  queen  Mary ;  for  a 
fur  cap  of  the  Czar,  and  a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumulations  were 
not  made  without  some  diminution  of  my  fortune,  for  I 
was  so  well  known  to  spare  no  cost,  that  at  every  sale 
some  bid  against  me  for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some  for 
malice ;  and  if  I  asked  the  price  of  any  thing,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity,  trafficking 
thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India  had  not  been 
enough;  and  I,  by  little  and  little,  transferred  all  my 
money  from  the  fbnds  to  my  closet :  here  I  was  inclined 
to  stop,  and  live  upon  my  estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the 
sale  of  the  Harleian  collection  shook  my  resolution:  I 
mortgaged  my  land,  and  purchased  thirty  medals,  which  I 
could  never  find  before.  I  have  at  length  bought  till  I  can 
buy  no  longer,  and  the  cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized 
my  repository ;  I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what 
the  labour  of  an  age  will  not  re-assemble.  I  submit  to 
that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a  short  time, 
declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet  in  my  power,  sent 
you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by  Tavemier  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  for  which  I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that 
yon  will  recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  publick. 

QUISQUILIUS. 


cc2 
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Niri  utile  eit^  quod  faeimus,  stvlta  est  ghria,     Piijfd.  lib.  iii.  Fab.  xvii.  16. 
All  useless  science  is  an  empty  boast. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has  na- 
turally led  me  to  the  consideration  of  thirst  after  cariosi- 
ties, which  often  draws  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself, 
font  which  is  perhaps  no  otherwise  blameable,  than  as  it 
wants  those  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellencies,  and  are  absolutely  ac- 
cessary to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifferent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  that  they  might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure 
had  they  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves;  but  as 
envy  and  competition  have  divided  the  republick  of  letters 
into  factions,  they  have  neglected  the  common  interest;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  own  cause  by  the  frown  of  power,  the  hiss  of  ignoraoce, 
and  the  clamour  of  popularity.  They  have  all  engaged  iii 
feuds,  tilt  by  mutual  hostilities  they  demolished  those  out- 
works which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  securitv,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  whom  every  region 
of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  professions,  may 
be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation  of  reproaches.  The 
collector  of  shells  and  stones  derides  the  folly  of  him  who 
pastes  leaves  and  flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  with 
colours  that  are  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with  care 
what  cannot  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of  insects  stands 
amazed  that  any  man  can  waste  his  short  time  upon  lifeless 
matter,  while  many  tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history. 
Every  one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and  having  heated 
his  imagination  with  some  favourite  pursuit,  wonders  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  are  not  seized  with  the  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study  which  seem 
but  remotely  allied  to  useful  knowledge,  and  of  little  im- 
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portance  to  happiness  or  virtue ;  nor  id  it  easy  to  forbear 
aome  sallies  of  merrimeDt,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we 
see  a  man  wrinkled  with  attention,  and  emaciated  with  so- 
licitude, in  the  investigation  of  questions,  of  which,  with- 
out yisible  inconvenience,  the  world  may  expire  in  igno- 
nmce.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  discourage  well-intended  la- 
-boursy  or  innocent  curiosity ;  for  he  who  is  employed  in 
searches,  which  by  any  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  comparison  of 
■diose  who  spend  their  time  in  counteracting  happiness, 
and  filling  the  world  with  wrong  and  danger,  confusion 
and  remorse.  No  man  can  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
Jiolds  the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness,  and  have 
never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  useful. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  inquiry,  or  ifi 
foresee  what  consequences  a  new  discovery  may  produce. 
He  who  suflTers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance, 
whatever  be  his  employment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  The  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in  search 
of  medicinal  springs,  or  climbed  the  mountains  for  salu- 
tary plants,  has  undoubtedly  merited  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity, how  much  soever  his  frequent  miscarriages  might 
excite  the  scorn  of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears 
little  be  universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained, for  all  that  is  great  Was  at  first  little,  and  rose  to 
its  present  bulk  by  gradual  accessions,  and  accumulated 
labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assembling  matter 
for  contemplation,  are  doubtless  entitled  to  some  degree  of 
respect,  though  in  a  flight  of  gaiety  it  be  easy  to  ridicule 
their  treasure,  or  in  a  fit  of  sullenness  to  despise  it.  A 
aan  who  thinks  only  on  the  particular  object  before  him, 
goes  not  away  much  illuminated  by  having  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  handling  the  tooth  of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a 
white  bear ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion to  a  philosophical  eye  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  th6  elements  or 
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climates  to  which  they  are  appropriated;  and  of  all  natural 
bodies  it  must  be  generally  confessed,  that  they  exhiUt 
evidences  of  infinite  wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
sapreme  reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gratitude,  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  examples  of  me- 
chanical science  or  manual  ability,  is  unquestionably  use- 
ful, even  when  the  things  themselves  are  of  small  import- 
ance, because  it  is  always  advantageous  to  know  how  far 
.  the  human  powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  experi- 
ence has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  diligence.  Idle- 
ness and  timidity  often  despair  without  being  overcome, 
and  forbear  attempts  for  fear  of  being  defeated ;  and  we 
may  promote  the  invigoration  of  faint  endeavours,  by  shew- 
ing what  has  been  already  performed.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
erted in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles  and  expedients 
may  be  applied  to  more  valuable  purposes,  and  the  move- 
ments, which  put  into  action  machines  of  no  ase  but  to 
raise  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain 
fens,  or  manufacture  metals,  to  assist  the  architect,  or  pre- 
serve the  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,^  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  nations, 
which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  collections,  I  have 
little  regard  when  they  are  valued  only  because  they  are 
foreign,  and  can  suggest  no  improvement  of  our  own  prac- 
tice. Yet  they  are  not  all  equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be 
always  safely  determined  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
tained ;  for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly  contribute 
to  the  illustration  of  history,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  commodities  of  the  country,  or  of  the  genius  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which  owe  their 
worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which  can  convey  no  infi»v 
mation,  nor  satisfy  any  rational  desire.  Such  are  many 
fragments  of  antiquity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement; 
and  things  held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once 
the  property  of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour  of 
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KiQg  Henry;  or  for  having  been  used  on  some  remarkable 
o(seasion»  as  the  lantern  of  Gay  Faux.  The  loss  or  pre- 
servation of  these  seems  to  be  a  thing  indifferent^  nor  can 
I  perceive  why  the  possession  of  them  should  be  coveted. 
Yet,  perhaps,  even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature ; 
and  when  I  find  Tully  confessing  of  himself^  that  he  could 
not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the  walks  and  houses  which 
the  old  philosophers  had  frequented  or  inhabited,  and  re- 
collect the  reverence  which  every  nation,  civil  and  bar- 
barous, has  paid  to  the  ground  where  merit  has  been 
buried*,  I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  regard, 
which  we  involuntarily  pay  to  the  meanest  relique  of  a  man 
great  and  illustrious,  is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour, 
and  an  encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it  be 
sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  use- 
less ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  sometimes  culpable  for  con- 
fining himself  to  business  below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in 
petty  speculations,  those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent 
them  in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  light  to 
the  intellectual  world.  It  is  never  without  grief,  that  I  find 
a  man  capable  of  ratiocination  or  invention  enlisting  him- 
self in  this  secondary  class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has 
once  discovered  a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  emi- 
nence by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known  the 
sweets  of  a  life  blest  at  once  with  the  ease  of  idleness,  and 
the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he  will  not  easily  be  brought 
to  undergo  again  the  toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and 
trinkets  for  arguments  and  principles,  arguments  which  re- 
quire circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  principles  which 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudgery  of  meditation.  He 
will  gladly  shut  himself  up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and 
medak,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted 
the  fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  the  hope  of  seeing 


*  See  this  sentiment  illustrated  by  a  most  splendid  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands/*  when  he  was  on  the  Island  of  lona. 
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to  visit  her  relations  in  the  next  village.  I  was  takeD,  of 
course,  to  compliment  the  stranger,  and  was,  at  the  first 
sight,  surprised  at  the  unconcern  with  which  she  saw  her- 
self gazed  at  by  the  company  whom  she  had  never  koowo 
before  ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received  com- 
pliments, and  the  readiness  with  which  she  returned  them. 
I  found  she  had  something  which  I  perceived  myself  to 
want,  and  could  not  but  wish  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy 
and  officious,  attentive  and  unembarrassed.  I  went  home, 
and  for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Flavia ;  though  my  aunt  told  me,  that  she  was  a  for- 
ward slut,  and  thought  herself  wise  before  her  time. 

In  a  little  time  she  repaid  my  visit,  and  raised  in  my 
heart  a  new  confusion  of  love  and  admiration.  I  soon 
saw  her  ag^n,  and  still  found  new  charms  in  her  air,  con- 
versation, and  behaviour.  You,  who  have  perhaps  seen 
the  world,  may  have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases 
between  young  persons.  I  know  not  how  others  are  af-* 
fected  on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  irresistibly 
allured  to  friendship  and  intimacy,  by  the  familiar  com- 
plaisance and  airy  gaiety  of  Flavia ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks 
I  became  her  favourite,  and  all  the  time  was  passed  with 
me,  that  she  could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent  some 
hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid  great  respect  by 
low  courtesies,  submissive  compliance,  and  soft  acquies- 
cence; but  as  I  became  gradually  more  accustomed  to 
her  manners,  I  discovered  that  her  civility  was  general; 
that  there  was  ascertain  degree  of  deference  shewn  by 
her  to  circumstances  and  appearances;  that  many  went 
away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she  despised  in  her 
heart ;  that  the  influence  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  those 
with  whom  she  conversed  ceased  with  their  presence ;  and 
that  sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of  thera. 
whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity  or  false  com- 
mendation, her  habitual  civility  had  sent  away  with  very 
high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived  that  my  aunt's  opi- 
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nion  iras  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavians  deliberations,  and 
that  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  as  a  woman  of  narrow 
sentiments,  without  knowledge  of  books,  or  observations 
on  mankind.  I  had  hitherto  considered  my  aunt  as  en- 
titled, by  her  wisdom  and  experience,  to  the  highest  rever- 
ence ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wonder  that  any  one  so 
much  younger  should  venture  to  suspect  her  of  errour,  or 
ignorance ;  but  my  surprise  was  without  uneasiness,  and 
being  now  accustomed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the 
right,  I  readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  lived  longer 
might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  to  converse 
on  subjects  of  learning,  that  she  put  all  the  men  in  the 
country  to  flight,  except  the  old  parson,  who  declared 
himself  much  delighted  with  her  company,  because  she 
gave  him  opportunities  to  recollect  the  studies  of  his 
younger  years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  story,  had 
made  him  rub  the  dust  off  his  Homer,  which  bad  lain  un- 
regarded in  his  closet.  With  Homer,  and  a  thousand 
other  names  familiar  to  Flavia,  I  had  no  acquaintance, 
but  began,  by  comparing  her  accomplishments  with  my 
own,  to  repine  at  my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not 
been  so  long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  housewifery  was  to  be  learned.  I  then  set 
myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia  recommended,  and 
heard  her  opinion  of  their  beauties  and  defects.  I  saw 
new  worlds  hourly  bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  en- 
raptured at  the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endless 
entertainment. 

The  old  lady,  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  adorn  with  turkey- work  against  winter,  made 
very  slow  advances,  and  that  I  had  added  in  two  months 
but  three  leaves  to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame, 
took  the  alarm,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  honest  folly  ex- 
claimed against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  had  filled  me 
with  idle  notions,  and  turned  my  head  with  books.  But 
she  bad  now  lost  her  authority,  for  I  began  to  find  innu- 
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merable  mistakes  in  her  opinions^  and  impropriatiea  in  ker 
language ;  and  therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  bound 
to  pay  much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond  her 
needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  professed  to  think  that  no- 
thing more  is  required  of  a  woman  than  to  see  that  the 
house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids  go  to  bed  and  rise  at  a 
certain  hour. 

She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as  sedacing 
me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  influence  was  withdrawn, 
I  should  return  to  my  allegiance ;  she  therefore  contented 
herself  with  remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  inter- 
mixed with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit,  an3 
disappointments  of  pride.  But  since  she  has  found,  that 
though  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still  persist  in  my  new  scheme, 
she  has  at  length  lost  her  patience,  she  snatches  my  hook 
out  of  my  hand,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
bums  Flavians  letters  before  my  face  when  she  can  seize 
them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and  to  complain  to  my 
father  of  my  perverseness.  If  women,  she  says,  would 
but  know  their  duty  and  their  interest,  they  would  be  care- 
ful to  acquaint  themselves  with  family  affairs,  and  many  a 
penny  might  be  saved ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the  hoase 
is  scribbling  and  reading,  servants  are  junketing,  and  lineo 
is  wearing  out.  She  then  takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shews 
me  the  worked  hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and 
asks  whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book. 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and  sometimes 
am  sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy  enough  to  be  much 
moved  either  with  my  mirth  or  my  gloom,  if  she  did  not 
think  the  interest  of  the  family  endangered  by  this  change 
of  my  manners.  She  had  for  son^e  years  marked  out 
young  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood,  remarkable 
for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an  advantageous  match  \ 
and  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  civilities  which  he 
used  to  pay  me,  till  under  Flavians  tuition  I  learned  to  talk 
of  subjects  which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she  says, 
is  the  consequence  of  female  study:  girls  grow  too  wLse 
to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to  be  commanded ;  but 
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she  is  lesolved  to  try  who  shall  govern,  and  will  thwart 
my  hamour  till  she  breaks  my  spirit. 

Tliese  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make  me 
quite  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these  ten  weeks^ 
and  think  myself  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  a  gover- 
nesSy  who  has  no  pretensions  to  more  sense  or  knowledge 
than  myself.  I  am  resolved,  since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise 
as  other  women,  to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  often  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age  go  to  as- 
semblies and  routs,  without  their  mothers  and  their  aunts ; 
I  shall  therefore,  from  this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and 
refuse  to  give  accounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time 
at  which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves,  which  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to  begin  before  six- 
teen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay  it  longer,  I  shall  have 
very  little  regard  to  your  opinion. 

My  aunt  often  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of  experience, 
and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ;  and  both  she  and 
all  the  antiquated  part  of  the  world,  talk  of  the  unreserved 
obedience  which  they  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  tbey  list- 
ened to  their  precepts ;  of  the  terrours  which  they  felt  at  a 
frown,  and  the  humility  with  which  they  supplicated  for- 
giveness whenever  they  had  offended.  I  cannot  but  fancy 
that  this  boast  is  too  general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young 
and  the  old  were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however, 
told  my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will  prove  to 
be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  that  she  has  reasons  of  her  OWU) 
and  that  she  is  sorfjr  to  live  in  an  age  when  girls  have  the 
impudence  to  ask  for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whether  I  am 
not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether,  when  she  presumes 
to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I  may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  re- 
turn her  insolence.  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities 
without  your  advice,  which  is  therefore  impatiently  ex- 
pected by 

Myrtilla. 
P.  S.  Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 
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Olid  d  tolUu,  periere  Cupidinu  arcut, 

ContempUequejacent,  et  dnt  luee  facet,  Ovid,  Rem.  139. 

At  busy  hearts  in  vain  Love's  arrows  fly ; 
Dim'd,  scorn'd,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physick  have  laid  oat  tlieir 
diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those  distempers  to 
which  men  are  exposed  by  particular  states  of  life,  and 
very  learned  treatises  have  been  produced  upon  the  mala- 
dies of  the  camp,  the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  employments  which* a  man  accustomed  to  ana- 
tomical inquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would  not  find 
reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to  health,  did  not  his 
learning  or  experience  inform  him,  that  almost  every  occu- 
pation, however  inconvenient  or  formidable,  is  happier  and 
safer  than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrable  firom 
the  fabrick  of  the  body,  but  evident  from  observation  of 
the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  who,  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  in  those  whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them 
from  the  necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the  world  with 
manual  trades,  yet  of  equal  fatigue  to  those  who  practise 
them,  and  differing  only  from  the  drudgery  of  the  husband- 
man or  manufacturer,  as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  there- 
fore performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compulsion. 
The  huntsman  rises  early,  pursues  his  game  through  all  the 
dangers  and  obstructions  of  the  chace,  swims  riven,  and 
scales  precipices,  till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than 
the  soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as  great 
hazard  of  wounds  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no  motive  to  incite 
his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject  to  the  commands  of  a 
general,  nor  dreads  any  penalties  for  neglect  and  disobe- 
dience ;  he  has  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  fnm 
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his  perils  and  his  conquests,  bat  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mond  or  civick  garlands,  and  must  content  himself  with 
the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  companions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  labour  maj  be 
styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any  external  incitements 
be  requisite,  if  it  be  considered  how  much  happiness  is 
gained,  and  how  much  misery  escaped,  by  frequent  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  body. 

Ease  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary  and 
unactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral  state  between  pain  and 
pleasure.  The  dance  of  spirits,  the  bound  of  vigour,  rea- 
diness of  enterprize,  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved 
for  him  that.braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres,  that 
keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by  frequent  expo- 
sure fortifies  his  frame  against  the  common  accidents  of 
cold  and  heat. 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  many  would 
be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial  can  be  kept  at  a  stand. 
Ease,  if  it  is  not  rising  into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards 
pain ;  and  whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nutriment  and 
labour,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a  healthy  state  by  supplies 
exactly  equal  to  its  waste,  we  know  that,  in  efiect,  the  vital 
powers  unexcited  by  motion,  grow  gradually  languid ;  that, 
as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  generated ;  and  that 
from  obstructions  proceed  most  of  those  pains  which  wear 
us  away  slowly  with  periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though 
they  sometimes  suffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  use- 
less, chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and  mock  us 
with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to  which 
we  are  decreed;  but  while  the  soul  and  body  continue 
united,  it  can  make  the  association  pleasing,  and  give  pro- 
bable hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute 
diseases  are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves: 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but  we  poison 
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it  by  our  own  miscondtict :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  maiL*lHit  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly'. 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  onr  present 
state  is  capable,  that  the  mind  and  body  should  both  be 
kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of 
the  other  be  suffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ; 
that  neither  health  be  purchased  by  voluntary  snbmisrion 
to  ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
that  health,  which  must  enable  it  either  to  give  pleasure  to 
its  possessor,  or  assistance  to  others.  It  is  too  frequently 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and  re- 
creations, which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strengdi  of 
limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  Solitude  and  contempla- 
tion are  indeed  seldom  consistent  with  such  skiU  in  com- 
mon exercises  or  sports  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  prac- 
tised with  delight,  and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of 
which  the  necessity  is  not  pressing  and  immediatep  when 
he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him  ridiculous 

Ludert  qui  neteit,  camputribus  abstinet  armit, 

Indoetutque  ptUe,  diicive,  troehive  quisieit, 

N€  gpiut.  ritum  toUant  i$npune  carone.  Hob.  Art.  Poet.  379. 

He  that's  unskilful  will  not  toss  a  ball. 

Nor  run,  nor  wrestle,  for  he  fears  the  fall ; 

He  justly  fears  to  meet  deserved  disgrace. 

And  that  the  ring  will  hiss  the  baffled  ass.        Crxicb. 

Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  resigned,  almost  by 
his  own  consent,  to  languor  and  pain;  and  while  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  he  suffers  the  weariness  of  la> 
hour,  is  subject  by  his  course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of 
idleness.  ' 

It  was,  perhaps^  from  the  observation  of  this  mischievofu 
omission  in  those  who  are  employed  about  intellectaal  ob- 
jects, that  Locke  has,  in  his  "  System  of  Education,''  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions. 


y  Hiis  passage  was  once  strangely  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
suicide,  instead  of  ex§reue,  which  is  surely  the  more  obvious  meaning.  See, 
however,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  in  BosweU's  lifp,  vol.  rr. 
p.  162. 


•* 
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that  %1ien  the  mind  is  weary  with  its  proper  task,  it  may 
be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  some  mechanical  ope- 
ration ;  and  that  while  the  vital  fnnctions  are  resuscitated 
and  awakened  by  vigorous  motion,  the  understanding  may 
be  restrained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipation  by  which 
it  relieves  itself  after  a  long  intenseness  of  thought,  unless 
some  allurement  be  presented  that  may  engage  application 
without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  little  reason  for  expecting  frequent  confor- 
mity to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  might  not  give  oc- 
casion to  petty  emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition ;  and 
wliether,  if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  of  their 
tools  than  their  books ;  as  Nero  neglected  the  care  of  his 
empire  for  his  chariot  and  his  fiddle.  It  is  certainly  dan- 
gerous to  be  too  much  pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what 
IS  there  which  may  not  be  perverted  I  Let  us  remember 
how  much  worse  employment  might  have  been  found  for 
those  hours,  which  a  manual  occupation  appears  to  en- 
gross ;  let  us  compute  the  profit  with  the  loss,  and  when 
we  reflect  how  often  a  genius  is  allured  from  his  studies, 
consider  likewise  that  perhaps  by  the  same  attraction  he  is 
sometimes  withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  ma- 
lice, from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lust. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those  by  whom 

our  female  education  was  instituted,  for  having  contrived, 

that  every  woman,  of  whatever  condition,  should  be  taught 

some  arts  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  recluse 

and  domestick  leisure  may  be  filled  up.     These  arts  are 

more  necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex  and  the  general 

system  of  life  debar  ladies  from  any  employments  w^ich, 

by  diversifying  the  circumstances  of  men,  preserve  them 

from  being  cankered  by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.     I 

know  not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 

world  may  be  the  consequence  of  this  judicious  regulation* 

Perhaps,  the  most  powerful  fancy  might  be  unable  to  figure 

the  confusion  and  slaugliter  that  would  be  produced  by  s^ 
R.  I.  Bd 
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many  piercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  turned  loose^ 
at  once  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  business  than   to 
sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  destroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  within  my  ohser- 
vaticm  a  knot  of  misses  busy  at  their  needles,  I  conaider 
myself  as  in  the  school  of  virtue ;  and  though  I  have  no 
extraordinary  skill  in  plain  work  or  embroidery,  look  upon 
their  operations  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  gover- 
ness, because  I  regard  them  as  providing  a  security  against 
the  most  dangerous  ensnarers  of  the  soul,  by  enabling  them- 
selves to  exclude  idleness  from  their  solitary  moments,  and 
with  idleness  her  attendant  train  of  passions,  fancies,  and 
chimeras,  fears,  sorrows,  and  desires.  Ovid  and  Cervantes 
will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power  Jbut  over  those 
whom  he  catches  unemployed ;  and  Hector,  in  the  Iliad, 
when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terronra, 
sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff. 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imagination  never 
takes  such  firm  possession  of  the  mind,  as  when  it  is  foond 
empty  and  unoccupied.  The  old  peripatetick  princqile, 
that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  may  be  properly  applied  to 
the  intellect,  which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
or  criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  object.  Per- 
haps  every  man  may  date  the  predominance  of  those  de- 
sires  that  disturb  his  life  and  contaminate  his  conscience, 
firom  some  unhappy  hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed 
him  to  their  incursions ;  for  he  has  lived  with  little,  obser- 
vation either  on  himself  or  others,  who  does  not  know  diat 
to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


^#^^>»»#'^«»^^<'»^>»^i<^»»^#^^ 
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Ligitimwnqut  tonum  digitif  eaUemus  €t  tntre.      HoR.  De  Ar.  Pott«!{74. 
By  fingera,  or  by  ear,  we  numbers  scan.  ElphxnstOn. 

One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  burthen  of  go- 
vernment is  increased  upon  princes  by  the  virtues  of  their 
immediate  predecessors.    It  is,  indeed,  always  dangeroas 
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to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  ex- 
eellebce,  and  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  excel- 
lence is  consecrated  by  death;  when  envy  and  interest 
cease  to  act  against  it,  and  those  passions  by  which  it  was 
at  first  vilified  and  opposed^  now  stand  in  its  defence,  and 
tvm  their  vehemence  against  honest  emalation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer,  has  the  same  diffi- 
culties to  encounter ;  he  stands  under  the  shade  of  exalted 
merit,  end  is  hindered  from  rising  to  his  natural  height,  by 
the  interception  of  those  beams  which  should  invigorate 
and  quicken  him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  al- 
ready engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off  from  certain 
satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  attention  already  wearied, 
and  not  to  be  recalled  to  the  same  object. 

One  of  the  old  poets  congpratulates  himself  that  he  had 
the  untrodden  regions  of  Parnassus  before  him,  and  that 
his  garland  will  be  gathered  from  plantations  which  no 
writer  had  yet  culled.  But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten 
walk,  and  with  all  his  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few 
flowers  or  branches  untouched  by  his  predecessor,  the  re- 
fuse of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negligence.  The 
Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he  was  once  invited  to  hear 
a  man  that  sung  like  a  nightingale,  replied  with  contempt, 
''  that  he  had  heard  the  nightingale  herself;''  and  the  same 
treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise  is  that  he 
imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflections,  I  am 
about  to  offer  to  my  reader  some  observations  upon  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  and  hope,  that,  however  I  may  fall  below  the 
illustrious  writer  who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  common- 
wealth of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  useless. 
There  are,  in  every  age,  new  errours  to  be  rectified,  and 
new  prejudices  to  be  opposed.  False  taste  is  always  busy 
to  nuslead  those  that  are  entering  upon  the  regions  of 
learning ;  and  the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  for- 
saken by  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fainter  orb  arise 
on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from  total  darkness, 
though  with  weak  and  borrowed  lustre. 

2>d2 
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Addison,  though  he  has  considered  this  poem  under 
most  of  the  general  topicks  of  criticism,  has  barely  touched 
upon  the  versification ;  not  probably  because  he  f hoi^^ht 
the  art  of  numbers  unworthy  of  his  notice,  for  he  knew 
with  what  minute  attention  the  ancient  criticks  considered 
the  disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given  hopes  of 
some  metrical  observations  upon  the  great  Roman  poet ;  but 
being  the  first  who  undertook  to  display  the  beauties,  and 
point  out  the  defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which  were  most 
barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour,  rather  than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his  numbers, 
is  itidispeusably  necessary  to  a  poet.     Every  other  power 
by  which  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  or  the  imagina- 
tion enchanted,  may  be  exercised  in  prose.     But  the  poet 
has  this  peculiar  superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which 
the  perfection  of  every  other  composition  can  require,  he 
adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  with  reason,  and  of  acting 
at  once  upon  the  senses  and  the  passions.   I  suppose  there 
are  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical 
melody,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more  or 
less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are  conveyed  by 
different  sounds,  and  more  afiected  by  the  same  words  in 
one  order  than  in  another.     The  perception  of  harmooy  19 
indeed  conferred  upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal,  but 
there  are  none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regu- 
lar series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give  delight. 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton,  I  am  desirous 
to  be  generally  understood,  and  shall  therefore  stndioiislv 
decline  the  dialect  of  grammarians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is 
always  difiicult,  and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver 
the  precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which  the  pe* 
culiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and  which  had  not 
been  invented  but  because  the  language  already  in  use 
was  insufficient.  If,  therefore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem 
obscure,  it  may  be  imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdiction, 
and  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  that  offence  which  is  alwsys 
given  by  unusual  wprds. 
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The  heroick  measure  of  the  English  language  may  be 
properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed.  It  is  pure  when 
the  accent  rests  upon  every  second  syllable  through  the 
whole  line. 

Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 

But  wh6  cai)  be&r  th'  approach  of  certain  fate.  DaTsair. 

Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lightr     - 
His  constant  Ump,  and  wives  his  purple  wfngs, 
Keigns  here,  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  h&rlots,  16veless,  j^iyless,  6nendear*d.  Milion. 

The  accent  may  be  jobserved,  in  the  second  line  of  Dry: 
den,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton,  to  repose  upon 
every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at  equal 
times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of  which  a  single 
verse  is  capable,  and  should  therefore  be  exactly  kept  in 
distichs,  and  generally  in  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  that 
the  ear  may  rest  without  any  sense  of  imperfection. 

But,  to  preserve  the  series  of  sounds  untransposed  in  a 
long  composition,  is  not  only  very  difficult,  but  tiresome 
and  disgusting ;  for  we  are  soon  wearied  with  the  perpe- 
tual  recurrence  of  the  same  cadence.  Necessity  has  there- 
fore enforced  the  mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation 
of  the  accents  is  allowed ;  this,  though  it  always  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet  compen- 
sates the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the  continual  tyranny 
of  the  same  sound,  and  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the 
harmony  of  the  pure  measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us  innumer- 
able instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has  two  pure  lines  toge- 
ther, as  will  appear  if  any  of  his  paragraphs  be  read  with 
attention  merely  to  the  musick. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador*d 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n. 

Which  they  beheld ;  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 

And  rtarrypole:  thou  also  mad*st  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employed 
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Have  finisli'd,  happy  in  our  malual  help. 
And  mutual  kwe,  tht  crown  of  aU  our  bliss, 
Ordain*d  by  thee ;  and  thn  delicious  place. 
For  uft  too  large ;  where  thy  abnndanoe  wants 
Partakers,  and  unciop*d  falls  to  the  ground ;. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earthy  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wiker 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed,  that  all  the 
lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  upon  a  nearer  exa- 
mination it  will  be  found  that  only  the  fifth  and  mnth  lines 
are  regular,  and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  Kcentious  with 
respect  to  the  accent.  In  some  the  accent  is  e<|iiaUy  upoB 
two  syllables  together,  and  in  both  strong.     As 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  bath  Hood, 

Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  tarth,  and  heaT'n. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  syllables,  bat 
upon  both  weak. 

— ^— A  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinUe,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  deviate  from 
the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  unpleasing  diminotioo 
of  harmony,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  lines  already  cited, 
and  more  remarkably  in  this, 

•^— —  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables,  which  may 
be  considered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who,  not  having  the  in- 
vention or  knowledge  of  Milton,  has  more  need  to  allure  bis 
audience  by  musical  cadences,  should  seldom  suffer  more 
than  one  aberration  from  the  rule  in  any  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  remarkably  ob- 
harmonious : 

'        This  delicious  place, 
For  us  too  large ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncrop'd/a//i  to  the  ground. 
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Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  firsts  and  fourth  pair 
in  the  second  verse,  have  their  accents  retrognule  or  in- 
verted ;  the  first  syllable  being  strong  or  acute,  and  the 
second  weak.  The  detriment  which  the  measure  sufiers 
by  this  inversion  of  the  accents  is  sometimes  less  percepti- 
ble, when  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  but  is 
remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the  vicious  verse 
concludes  a  period,  and  is  yet  more  offensive  in  rhyme, 
when  we  regularly  attend  to  the  flow  of  every  single  line. 
This  will  appear  by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  an 
author  not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  h^  committed 
the  same  fault. 


His  harmless  life 


Does  with  substaiitisl  Ueasedness  abound,  ' 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  romid. 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated  by  ming- 
ling combinations  of  sound  directly  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  Milton  expresses  in  his  sonnet,  by  committing  short  and 
long,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with 
the  rest.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable 
of  variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the  lambick, 
consisting  of  short  and  long  syllables  alternately,  from 
which  our  heroick  measure  is  derived,  and  Trochaick,  con- 
sisting in  a  like  alternation  of  long  and  short.  These  were 
eonsidered  as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  images 
of  speed  and  slowness ;  to  confound  them,  therefore,  as  in 
these  lines,  is  to  deviate  from  the  established  practice. 
But  where  the  senses  are  to  judge,  authority  is  not  neces- 
sary, the  ear  is  sufficient  to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should 
I  have  sought  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  against  any 
name  but  that  of  Milton. 
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Invidut,  iracundu$,  inert,  vinonu,  amatar. 

Nemo  adeo  ferut  ett,  ut  ncn  mite$cer$  pauUt 

Si  modo  Ctt/tur«r  patienUm  commodet  aurem,    HoR.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  i.  38. 

The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love. 

The  wretch  of  doth,  its  excellence  shall  prove ; 

Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away, 

When  listening  calmly  to  th'  instructiye  lay.    Feangu. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or  squandered 
with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice,  has  been  generally  ob- 
served; and  many  sage  positions  have  been  advanced  con- 
ceming  the  reasons  of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  re- 
moving it.  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  inquiry, 
for  little  would  be  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  life,  if  every 
man  could  conform  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  was  shewn  it. 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  salutary  precepts,  and 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  most  pathetick  persuasion,  is 
usually  imputed  to  him  by  whom  the  counsel  is  received, 
and  we  often  hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  hopeless  de- 
pravity, that  though  good  advice  was  g^ven,  it  has  wrought 
no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quicker  saga- 
city and  deeper  penetration,  have  found  out  that  the  inefli- 
cacy  of  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  counsellor^  and 
rules  have  been  laid  down,  by  which  this  important  duly 
may  be  successfully  performed.  We  are  directed  by  what 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  at  which  the 
heart  is  disposed  for  the  operation  of  truth  and  reason, 
with  what  address  to  administer,  and  with  what  vehicles  4o 
disguise  the  catharticks  of  the  soul. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient,  we  find  the 
world  yet  in  the  same  state :  advice  is  still  given,  but  still 
received  with  disgust ;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  medicine  has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  powers 
increased,  by  any  methods  of  preparing  it. 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who  assume 
the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of  others  execute  their 
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on^l^^rtaking,  it  will  not  be  very  wonderful  that  their  la- 
boors,  however  zealous  or  affectionate,  are  frequently  use- 
less. For  what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given  ?  A 
few  general  maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence,  and  incul- 
cated with  importunity,  but  failing  for  want  of  particular 
reference  and  immediate  application. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  Qan  have  so  much  knowledge 

of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make  instruction  useful.     We 

are  sometimes  not  ourselves  conscious  of  the  original  mo- 

tires  of  our  actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 

is  to  hide  them  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often  from 

those  most  diligently,  whose  superiority  either  of  power  or 

understanding  may  entitle  them  to  inspect  our  lives;  it 

is  therefore  very  probable  that  he  who  endeavours  the  cure 

of  our  intellectual  maladies,  mistakes  their  cause ;  and  that 

his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he  knows  not  which 

of  the  passions  or  desires  is  vitiated. 

'  Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  of 
superiority,  can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is 
most  necessary  or  most  judicious.  But  for  the  same  rea- 
son every  one  is  eager  to  instruct  his  neighbours.  To  be 
wise  or  to  be  virtuous,  is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at 
a  high  price ;  but  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  elevation 
but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of  others,  no  man 
is  ao  insensible  to  the  voice  of  fame  as  to  linger  on  the 
ground. 

-^Tentanda  via  Mt,  qua  mt  (fuoqiu  pomm 

ToiUrt  kumo,  victorqn9  vir^un  volilare  per  ora,       Viro.  Geor.  iii.  8. 

New  wayt  I  must  attempt,  my  groreling  name 

To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  Dryobn. 

Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive  of  advice, 
that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon  our  powers  to  oppose 
it  without  any  very  accurate  inquiry  whether  it  is  right. 
It  is  sufficient  that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes 
at  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us  without  our 
permission  ;  for  many  would  contentedly  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes,  rather  than  the  insolence 
of  him  who  triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 
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It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advantages  are  en- 
joyed with  that  moderation  which  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  good  so  powerfully  enforces;  and  therefcHre  the 
adviser  may  justly  suspect,  that  he  haa  inflamed  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  laments  by  arrogance  and  superciliousness. 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  hastily  to  condemn  himself, 
for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that  the  softest  lasgnage  or 
most  humble  diffidence  would  have  escaped  resentment; 
since  scarcely  any  degree  of  circumspection  can  prevent 
or  obviate  the  rage  with  which  the  slothful,  the  impotent, 
and  the  unsuccessful,  vent  their  discontent  upon  those  that 
excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if  it  is  prabed,  will  be  envied; 
and  there  are  minds  so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their 
gratitude  is  a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  because  obliga- 
tion is  a  pain. 

^he  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  themselves  has 
thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not  great ;  but  there  are  few 
so  free  from  vanity,  as  not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will 
hear  their  instructions  with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  be- 
neficence ;  and  few  to  whom  it  b  not  unpleasing  to  receive 
documents,  however  tenderly  and  cautiously  delivered,  or 
who  are  not  willing  to  raise  themselves  from  pupillage,  by 
disputing  the  propositions  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of  Arragon, 
that  dead  counsellors  are  safest.  The  grave  puts  an  end 
to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the  information  that  we  re- 
ceive from  books  is  pure  from  interest,  fear,  or  ambitioD. 
Dead  counsellors  are  likewise  most  instructive;  because 
they  are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reverence.  We 
are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man  wiser  than  ourselves, 
from  whose  abilities  we  may  receive  advantage,  without 
any  danger  of  rivalry  or  opposition,  and  who  affords  ns  the 
light  of  his  experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes 
of  insolence.         ' 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead  or  living 
authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance  and  opposition, 
which  occur  in  oral  conferences,  are  avoided.     An  author 
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eaimot  obtrude  his  service  unasked,  nor  can  he  often  sus- 
pected of  any  malignant  intention  to  insult  his  readers 
with  bis  knowledge  or  hb  wit.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with  odiers,  while  the;  re- 
main witbin  the  reach  of  our  passions,  that  books  are  sel- 
dom read  with  complete  impartiality,  but  by  those  from 
whom  the  writer  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  his  life 
or  deatb  is  indifferent. 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused,  and  perused  with 
attention,  to  little  effect ;  and  that  maxims  of  prudence,  or 
principles   of  virtue,  may  be  treasured  in  the  memory 
without  influencing  the  conduct.     Of  the  numbers  timt 
pass  their  lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice  to  them- 
selves, or  try  tbeir  own  manners  by  axioms  of  justice. 
They  purpose  either  to  consume  those  hours  for  which 
they  can  find  no  other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preserve 
that  respect  which  learning  has  always  obtained;  or  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  others  or  them- 
selves. 

"  The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  may  spend  an 
hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  precept  of  religion, 
without  feeling  any  impression  from  his  own  performance, 
because  he  may  have  no  further  design  than  to  fill  up  bis 
hour."  A  student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing 
divines  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  regard  to  md- 
raiity  or  religion ;  he  may  be  learning  not  to  live,  but  to 
reason ;  be  may  regard  only  the  elegance  of  style,  justness 
of  argument,  and  accuracy  of  method ;  and  may  enable 
Umself  to  criticise  with  judgment,  and  dispute  with  sub- 
tilty,  while  the  chief  use  of  his  volumes  is  unthought  of, 
his  mind  is  unaffected,  and  hb  life  is  unreformed. 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently  de- 
feated by  pride,  obstinacy,  or  folly,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
desert  them;  for  whoever  can  furnish  arms  which  they 
hitherto  have  not  employed,  may  enable  them  to  gain 
some  hearts  which  would  have  resisted  any  other  method 
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of  attack.  Every  man  of  genius  has  some  arts  of  fixing 
the  attention  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which,  honestly  ex- 
erted, he  may  benefit  mankind;  for  the  arguments  for 
purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence,  not  because  they 
have  been  considered  and  confuted,  but  because  they  have 
been  passed  over  without  consideration.  To  the  position 
of  Tully,  that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed. 


^^^^'^^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^^O^^^*'^ 
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Cum  tabulis  animum  centoris  sumet  honesti : 
Aud^it,  qu^euwme  parum  spUndarit  hab^mnt, 
£l  nne  pondere  erunt,  et  honote  indignaftrtntur. 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestdf. 

Hon.  Lib.  ii.  Kp.  ii.  110. 

But  he  that  hath  a  curious  piece  desired. 

When  he  begins  must  take  a  censor*8  mind. 

Severe  and  honest ;  and  what  words  appear 

Too  light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear 

The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care. 

Shake  off;  though  stubborn,  they  are  loth  to  move. 

And  though  we  fancy,  dearly  though  we  love.  Caasca. 

"  There  is  no  reputation  for  genius,"  says  Quintilian, 
to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which,  however  ne- 
cessary, have  little  splendour  or  shew.  The  height  of  a 
building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the  foundations  lie  without 
regard.  Yet  since  there  is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  sci- 
ence, but  from  the  lowest  parts,  I  shall  think  nothing  un- 
connected with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants 
cannot  be  an  orator." 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  precedent,  I 
shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Milton*s  art  of  versifica- 
tion. Since,  however  minute  the  employment  may  appear, 
of  analysing  lines  into  syllables,  and   whatever  ridicule 
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may  be  incurred  by  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  ac<sent8 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain  that  without  this  petty  knowledge 
no  man  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from  the  proper  disposi-* 
tion  of  single  sounds  results  that  harmony  that  adds  force 
to  reason,  and  gives  g^ace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  at- 
tention, and  goyems  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged  as  that  the  ac- 
cent may  fall  on  its  proper  place,  but  that  the  syllables 
themselves  be  so  chosen  as  to  flow  smoothly  into  one  an- 
other.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of 
yowels  and  consonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  conso- 
nants with   liquids  and  semivowels.    The  Hebrew  gram- 
marians have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
two  consonants  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel,  or 
without  some  emission  of  the  breath  between  one  and  the 
other ;  this  is  longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounds 
of  the  consonants  are   less  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer  inter- 
rupted. 

It  is  pronounced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of  monosyllables 
is  almost  always  harsh.  This,  with  regard  to  our  language, 
is  evidently  true,  not  because  monosyllables  cannot  com- 
pose harmony,  but  because  our  monosyllables,  being  of 
Teutonick  original,  or  formed  by  contraction,  commonly 
begin  and  end  with  consonants,  as, 

Every  lower  faculty 


Cftente,  whereby  they  hear,  ue,  tnuU,  teueh,  tatie. 

» 

The  difierence  of  harmony  arising  principally  from  the 
collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  will  be  sufficiently 
conceived  by  attending  to  the  following  passages : 

Immortal  Amarant ^there  grows 

And  flow'rs  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heav*n 
RolU  c^er  Elytian  flaw're  her  amber  ttream  ; 
V^tth  these  that  never  fiule,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locia  inwreath*d  with  beamt. 

The  same  compariscm  that  I  propose  to  be  made  between 
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the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  this  passage,  may  be  repeated 
between  the  last  lines  of  the  following  quotations : 

Under  foot  Uie  riolet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  in-lay 
Braidm'd  thegrwind,  num  colcur*d  than  with  turn 
Of  costliest  emblem. 

Here  in  close  recess. 


With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 
Espoused  Eye  first  deckM  her  nuptial  bed ; 
And  h4av*4Utf  chain  the  hyminMu  mng. 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  the 
musick  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which,  however  vitiated  by 
our  pronunciation,  excel  all  that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  the 
softness  of  the  Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of  all  modern 
poetry,  seems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  lan- 
guage for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  softer  word  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  for  tills  reason,  and  I  believe  for  this  only,  he 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  long  series  of  proper 
names,  and  introduces  them  where  they  add  little  but 
musick  to  his  poem. 

The  richer  seat 
Of  Atabttlipa,  and  yet  unspoil'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gerion's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado. 

The  moon ^The  Tuscan  artist  views 

^  At  eyening,  from  the  top  of  FnoU 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. — 

He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  syllables  than 
to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  offend  by  collisions  of 
consonants,  or  openings  of  vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least 
not  more  often  than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  im- 
portant or  complicated  subjects  to  take  off  their  care  from 
the  cadence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification  compared 
with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision  of  one  vowel  before  an- 
other, or  the  suppression  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending 
with  a  vowel,  when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.  As 

■     '         -  Knowledge 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 
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This  licence,  though  now  disused  in  English  poetry,  was 
practised  by  our  old  writers,  and  is  allowed  in  many  other 
languages  ancient  and  modem,  and  therefore  the  criticks  on 
*'  Paradise  liost"  have,  without  much  deliberation,  com- 
mended Milton  for  continuing  it*.  But  one  language  can- 
not conunnnicate  its  rules  to  another.  We  haye  already 
tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of  the  ancients,  the 
double  close  of  the  Italians,  and  the  alexandrine  of  the 
French;  and  the  elision  of  Vowels,  howeyer  graceful  it  may 
seem  to  other  nations,  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  tongue. 

There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  we  have  negligently  lost 
part  of  our  vowels,  and  that  the  silent  e  which  our  an- 
cestors added  to  most  of  our  monosyllables,  was  once  vocal. 
By  this  detruncatioaof  our  syllables,  our  language  is  over- 
stocked with  consonants,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  add 
vowels  to  the  beginning  of  words,  than  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  seems  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  the 
nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the  chief  defect  is  rug- 
gedness  and  asperity,  and  has  left  our  harsh  cadences  yet 
harsher.  But  his  elisions  are  not  all  equally  to  be  cen- 
sured ; .  in  some  syllables  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  may  be  safely  imitated.  The  abscission  of  a  vowel 
is  undoubtedly  vicious  when  it  is  strongly  sounded,  and 
makes,  with  its  associate  consonant,  a  full  and  audible 
syllable. 


-What  he  gives. 


Spiritual,  may  to  purest  spirits  be  found, 
No  iograteful  food,  and  food  alike  these  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require. 

Fruits, Hesperian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  onl^,  and  of  delicious  taste. 

Evening  now  approached. 
For  we  have  aUo  our  evening  and  our  mom. 


*  VariatUnu  "  This  licence,  though  an  innovation  in  English  poetry,  is  yet 
^wed  in  many  other  languages  ancient  and  modem ;  and  therefore  the  cri- 
ticks on  Paradise  Lost  have,  without  much  deliberation,  commended  Milton  for 
introducing  it."    Firtt  folio  edition. 
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Of  gncftU  he  inakei  them  ilavet, 
InhotpitafrZjf,  and  kills  their  infant  males. 

And  vital  Virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throaghont  the  fluid  mass. 

God  made  thte  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him. 

I  believe  every  reader  will  agree,  that  in  all  those  pas- 
sages>  though  not  equally  in  all,  the  musick  is  injured,  and 
in  some  the  meaning  obscured.  There  are  other  lines  in 
which  the  vowel  is  cut  off,  but  it  is  so  faintly  iMrononaoed 
in  common  speech,  that  the  loss  of  it  in  poetry  is  scaredj 
perceived ;  and  therefore  such  compliance  with  the  measure 
may  be  allowed. 

. — Nature  breeds 

Perverse,  a)l  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
AbominaMe,  inutterafr/« ;  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feigned. 


-From  the  shore 


They  view'd  the  vast  immensuraMe  abyss. 
Impenetrafr^,  impal'd  unth  circling  6re. 
To  none  commnnicafr/e  in  earth  or  heav'n. 

Yet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  roughness  of  a 
language  too  rough  already ;  and  though  in  long  poems 
they  may  be  sometimes  suffered,  it  never  can  be  faulty  to 
forbear  them. 

Milton  frequently  uses  in  his  poems  the  hypermetrical 
or  redundant  line  of  eleven  syllables. 


-Thus  it  shaU  befall 


Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  over-tmsliiy 
Lets  her  wiU  rule. 

I  also  err*d  in  over  much  admirtng. 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every  page ;  bat 
though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or  dissonant,  they  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  heroick  poetry,  since  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  language  allow  us  no  other  distinction  of 
epick  and  tragick  measures,  than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty 
of  changing  at  will  the  terminations  of  the  dramatick  lines* 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical  ligoor 
nearer  to  prose. 
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thUe^  e*t  desipere  in  loeo.  Hob.  Lib.  iv.  Od.  zxi.  28. 

Wisdom  at  proper  times  is  well  forgot. 

LociLK,  whom  there  is  no  reafton  to  suspect  of  being  a  fa- 
▼oai«r  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  has  advanced,  ^that  who- 
ever hopes  to  employ  any  part  of  his  time  with  efficacy  and 
vigour,  must  allow  some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  be« 
yond  die  powers  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  pro- 
found  study  and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most  rigorous 
exacters  of  industry  and  seriousness  have  appointed  hours 
for  relaxation  and  amusement. 

It  is  certain,  that,  with*  or  without  our  consent,  many  of 
die  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide  imperceptibly  away, 
and  that  the  mind  will  break,  from  confinement  to  its 
stated  tiisk,  into  sudden  excursions.  Severe  and  con- 
nected attention  is  preserved  but  for  a  short  time;  and 
when  a  man  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  beads  Wa 
thoughts  to  the  discussion  of  any  abstruse  question,  he  witt 
find  his  faculties  continually  stealing  away  to  more  pleasing 
entertainments.  He  often  perceives  himself  transported, 
he  knows  not  how,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  retams 
to  his  first  object  as  from  a  dream,  without  knowing  idben 
he  forsook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  studious  are  not 
always  the  most  learned.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  that  this  difierence  of  proficiency  may 
arise  from  the  difference  of  intellectual  powers,  of  the 
choice  of  books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
I  believe  it  likewise  frequently  happens  that  the  most  re- 
cluse fre  not  the  most  vigorous  prosecutors  of  study. 
Uany  impose  upon  the  woild,  and  many  upon  themselves, 
by  an  appearance  of  severe  and  exemplary  diligence,  when 
^y,  in  reality,  give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past,  or  planning 
^  fnture ;  place  themselves  at  will  in  varied  situati<«s  of 
KL  EC 
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happiness,  and  slumber  away  their  days  in  Yoluntary  Tisiaiis. 
In  the  journey  of  life  -some  are  left  behind,  because  fhey 
are  naturally  feeble  and  slow ;  some  because  tLey  miss  the 
way,  and  many  because  they  leave  it  by  choice,  and  in- 
stead of  pressing  onward  with  a  steady  pace,  delight  them- 
selves with  momentary  deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck 
every  flower,  and  repose  in  every  shade. 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  to  a  man  whose  bnsinan  is 
to  duidt,  than  to  have  learned  die  art  of  regaling  Us  nuBd 
with  those  airy  gratiioatioos.  OAer  vices  or  follies  are 
restrained  by  fear,  reformed  by  admoniticHi,  or  rejected  by 
the  conviction  which  the  oomparisou  of  our  condnet  wth 
that  of  others  may  in  time  produce.  Bvt  tUs  invkiy»le  liet 
of  tiie  mind,  this  secret  prodigality  of  being,  is  aecnre 
from  detection,  and  fearless  of  reproach.  The  draufter 
retires  to  his  apartments,  shuts  out  the  cares  and  iotnenq^- 
tions  of  mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  qiwb  &ncy ; 
new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one  image  is  foUowed  by 
another,  and  a  long  succession  of  delightB  dances  roBBd 
him.  He  is  at  last  called  back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by 
custom,  and  enters  peevish  into  society,  because  he  can- 
not model  it  to  his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his  idle  ex* 
cundons  with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to  the  same  felicity  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  man  bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some 
favourite  science.  The  infatuation  strengthens  by  degiees, 
and  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his  powers,  with- 
out any  external  symptoms  of  malignity. 

It  happens*  indeed*  that  these  hypocrites  of  leanuDg^  me 
in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by  disgrace  and  disappouii- 
ment  of  the  difference  between  the  Is&onr  oi  thought*  and 
the  sport  of  musing.  But  this  discovery  is  cllen  net  made 
till  it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been  fonbd 
away.  A  thousand  accidents  may,  uideed»  awaken  draaaa 
to  a  mere  early  sense  of  their  danger  and  their  shaaie. 
But  they  who  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breaMng 
from  this  habitual  drowsiness,  too  often  relapse  in  spile  of 
their  resolution ;  for  these  ideal  seducers  are  always  near» 
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Md  oeiUier  any  partioalarity  of  time  nor  place  is  necessary 
to  tbrar  influence ;  they  invade  the  soul  without  warrnQg, 
and  hsTe  often  channed  down  resistance  before  dieir  ap- 
proach is  perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to 
kreaky  who  has  any  desire  to  be  wise  or  useful,  to  pass  hid 
life  with  the  esteem  of  others,  or  to  look  back  with  satis- 
faction from  his  old  age  upon  his  earlier  years.  In  order 
to  regain  liberty,  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from 
Iranself ;  he  must,  in  opposition  to  the  Stoick  precept,  teach 
lus  desires  to  fix  upon  external  things ;  he  must  adopt  the 
joys  and  the  pains  of  others,  and  excite  in  his  mind  the 
waBi  of  social  pleasures  and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the  cure  of  this 
moatal  malady,  by  close  application  to  some  new  study, 
which  may  pour  in  fresh  ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  in  per- 
petoal  motion.  But  study  requires  s<^tude,  and  solitude 
ia  a  state  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  employment  or  public 
pleasure  is  generally  a  necessary  part  of  this  intellectual 
vegimen,  without  which,  though  some  remission  may  be 
obtained,  a  complete  cure  will  scarcely  be  effected. 
•  This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of  the  intellect, 
of  which,  when  it  has  once  become  radicated  by  time,  the 
remedy  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  reason  and  of  virtue. 
Its  slightest  attacks,  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  op- 
posed; and  he  that  finds  the  frigid  and  narcotick  infection 
beginning  to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  attentioi| 
against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  discovery  by  proper 
comteraetion. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  happiness  and 
virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded,  is,  that  no  part  of  life 
be  spent  in  a  state  of  neutrality  or  indifference ;  but  that 
flome  pleasure  be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  de- 
voted to  labour;  and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  busi* 
aesa  of  life  grows  irksome  or  disgusting,  an  immediate 
transition  be  made  to  diversion  and  gaiety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the  body  re- 

se2 
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qaires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  natural  tendency  to 
actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  the  most  eligible  amuse* 
ment  of  a  rational  being  seems  to  be  that  interchange  of 
thoughts  which  is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ; 
where  suspicion  is  banished  by  experience,  and  emulation 
by  benevolence;  where  every  man  speaks  with  no  other 
restraint  than  unwillingness  to  offend,  and  hears  with  no 
bther  disposition  than  desire  to  be  pleased* 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  trifles ;  and 
^the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us,  is,  to  trifle  in  com- 
pany or  alone.  To  join  profit  with  pleasure,  has  been  an 
old  precept  among  men  who  have  had  very  different  con* 
ceptions  of  profit.  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  ihe  present  moment,  but 
contribute  more  or  less  to  future  advantage.  He  that 
amuses  himself  among  well-chosen  companions,  can  scarcdy 
fail  to  receive,  from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperous 
merriment  which  virtue  can  allow,  some  useful  hints ;  nor 
can  converse  on  the  most  familiar  topicks  without  some 
casual  information.  The  loose  sparkles  of  thoughtless  wit 
inay  give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay  contention  for 
paradoxical  positions  rectify  the  opinions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  those  friendships  that  give 
happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  security,  are  geneildly 
formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is  never  so  amiable  as  in 
his  unbended  and  familiar  intervals.  Heroick  generosity, 
or  philosophical  discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and 
respect,  but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or 
.voluntary  equality,  and  is  only  to  be  excited  by  tbat  levity 
and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber  all  minds  from  awe 
and  solicitude,  invite  the  modest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  die 
timorous  to  confidence.  This  easy  gaiety  is  certttn  to 
please,  whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it ;  if 
dur  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation,  we  love  them 
for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we  are  placed  bdow 
them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom  we  can  rec^ve  no  lasting 
advantage,  will  always  keep  our  afifeotions  while  their 
sprightliness  and  mirth  contribute  to  our  pleasure. . 
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Eyery  man  finds  himself  differently  affected  by  the  sight 
of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of  pleasure ;  we  look  on 
the  height  and  strength  of  the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of 
gloomy  satisfaction,  for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  with- 
out admitting  images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted 
and  jocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  palace,  be-' 
cause  nothing'  is  impressed  by  them  on  the  mind  but  joy 
and  festivity.  Such  is  the  difference  between  great  and 
amiable  characters;  with  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  com- 
panions we  are  happy. 


»^^»|»#^^|^>»^«^||»#>»#^#l»^#^»*s» 
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In  tenui  labor.  Vino,  Geor.  \v.  6. 

What  toil  in  slender  things ! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts  of  litera^ 
tnre  without  failing  either  to  please  or  instruct.  Too  much 
nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the  greatest  part  of  readers,  and 
to  throw  a  multitude  of  particulars  under  general  heads, 
and  lay  down  rules  of  extensive  comprehension,  is  to  com- 
mon understandings  of  little  use.  They  who  undertake 
these  subjects  are  therefore  always  in  danger,  as  one  or 
other  inconvenience  arises  to  their  imagination,  of  fright- 
ing us  with  rugged  science,  or  amusing  us  with  empty 
sound. 

In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  indeed,  oppor** 
tnnity  to  intersperse  passages  that  can  hardly  fail  to  relieve 
the  languors  of  attention ;  and  since,  in  examining  the  va< 
riety  and  choice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  lines  in 
l^hich  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps  the  remarks  may  be 
well  compensated  by  the  examples,  and  the  irksomeness  of 
grammatical  disquisitions  somewhat  alleviated. 

Milton  formed  his  scheme  of  versification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  for  his 
models,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  his  language  from  theiri; 
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would  permit  the  imitation.  There  are  indeed  many  in- 
conveniencies  inseparable  from  our  heroick  measure  com- 
pared with  that  of  Homer  and  Vir^l;  inconveniencies, 
which  it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome, 
because  they  are  in  their  own  nature  insuperable;  but 
against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so  much  art  and  dBH- 
gence,  that  he  may  at  least  be  said  to  have  deserved 
success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melodiously  disposed, 
that,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined  the  poetical 
authors,  very  pleasing  and  sonorous  lyrick  measures  are 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  heroicL  It  is,  indeed, 
scarce  possible  to  break  them  in  such  a  manner  but  that 
invenias  etiam  di^ecti  membra  poet€B,  some  harmony  will 
still  remain,  and  the  due  proportions  of  sound  will  always 
be  discovered.  This  measure  therefore  allowed  great  va- 
riety of  pauses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one  verse 
with  another,  because  wherever  the  line  was  interrupted, 
either  part  singly  was  musical.  But  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  confined  this  privilege  to  hexameters;  for  in  their 
other  measures,  though  longer  than  the  English  heroick, 
diose  who  wrote  after  the  refinements  of  versificatioii. 
venture  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses,  that  every  vari- 
ation may  be  supposed  rather  a  compliance  with  necetsity 
than  the  choice  of  judgment. 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
measure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  utmost  perfection;  the 
single  parts,  therefore,  into  which  it  l^as  to  be  sometiiiies 
broken  by  pauses,  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form 
of  verse.  This  has,  peiliaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
sometimes  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no  part  of 
a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the  rest  as  not  to  re- 
main still  more  harmonious  than  prose,  or  to  show,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  tones,  that  it  is  part  of  a  verse,  lliis 
rule  in  the  old  hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  in 
English  will  very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  violation ;  for 
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Ike  Older  and  regularity  of  aocento  cannot  well  be  per- 
eeiyed  in  a  snceemon  of  fewer  than  three  fyUables,  which 
will  confine  the  English  poet  to  only  five  pauses ;  it  being 
supposed,  that  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  neyer  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance  than  that 
of  three  syllables  from  the  beginmng  or  end  of  a  yerse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  uniyersally  and  indispensably 
estaUishedy  perhaps  cannot  be  granted;  something  may 
be  allowed  to  yariety,  and  something  to  the  adaptation  of 
tke  numbers  to  die  subject;  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  suffer  by  its  neg- 
lect. 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  it 
must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sense  con- 
nects it,  or  be  sounded  alone.  If  it  be  united  to  the  other 
line,  it  corrupts  its  harmony ;  if  disjoined,  it  must  stand 
alone,  and  with  regard  to  musick  be  superfluous ;  for  there 
is  no  harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no  propor- 
tion to  another. 

Hypocrite!  austerely  talk. 


DefamiDg  as  impiure  what  God  declares 

Pure;  and  commands  to  tome,  leaves  free  to  all. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded  from  the  rest, 
they  eyidently  want  some  associate  sounds  to  make  them 
harmonious. 


— *-inoK  wakeful  than  to  diouie, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.    MeanwhUe 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  light 
Leucothea  wak'd. 

He  ended,  and  the  sun  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd :  he  bU» 
His  trumpet. 

First  in  the  east  his  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 
Regent  of  day ;  and  all  th'  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heav'n's  high  read ;  tk»  grog 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  sweet  influence. 
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The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  foUowing  line* 
where  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable  from  the  begim^g« 

■   ■  ■   ■  The rmce 

Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocka  had  ean 
To  rapture,  'till  the  sarage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  haip  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  muae  defend 
Her  ion.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

When  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllable  or  the 
seventh,  the  harmony  is  the  better  preserved ;  bat  as  the 
third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllables,  the  period  leaves  the 
ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  expectation  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  verse. 

He,  with  his  horrid  crew. 
Lay  Tanqnish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded  though  immortoZ.    But  his  doom 
Reserv'd  him  to  more  wrath;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him. 

God,— ^with  frequent  interoouxse. 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.    So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascending. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  established  as  a  rule,  that  a  pause 
which  concludes  a  period  should  be  made  for  the  most  part 
upon  a  strong  syllable,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth ;  but  those 
pauses  which  only  suspend  the  sense  may  be  placed  upon 
the  weaker.  Thus  the  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
passage  satisfies  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the 
close  of  the  second  quotation  better  than  of  the  third. 

The  evil  soon 
Drawn  back,  redounded  (as  a  flood)  on  those 
From  whom  it  tprung ;  impossible  to  ndx 
Wiih  bUmdntu. 


>What  we  by  day 


Lop  oyeigrowu,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  vM, 

The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  widi  ease  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk*  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
Assist  iM, 


X 
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The  test  in-  the  fifth  place  has  the  same  incoiiTemence 
as  in  d»e  seventh  and  tUrd,  that  the  syllable  is  weak. 

Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl. 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devonr'd  each  other:  Nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  bat  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim, 
Glar'd  on  him  passii^. 

The  noblest  and  most  majestick  pauses  which  our  versi- 
fication admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and  sixth  syllables, 
which  are  both  strongly  sounded  in  a  pure  and  regular 
verse,  and  at  either  of  which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that 
both  members  participate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  inflaence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heav'n 
Shoots  hr  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn :  here  nature  fint  begins 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  credit  to  my 
own  ear.  Is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syllable,  which,  taking 
in  a  complete  compass  of  sound,  such  as  is  su£Bcient  to 
csoBstitute  one  of  our  lyrick  measures,  makes  a  full  and  so- 
lemn close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this  stop, 
I  coiild  never  read  without  some  strong  emotions  of  delight 
or  admiration. 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flow'd. 
Thou  with  the' eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  «mg. 

Or  other  worlds  they  soem'd,  or  happy  isles, 
like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old. 
Fortunate  flelda»  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales. 
Thrice  happy  isles !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there. 
He  stayed  not  to  inquire. 

— '. — He  blew 

His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
When  God  descended ;  and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom. 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  regard  to  the 
pauses  and  flow  of  his  verses  into  each  other,  it  will  ap* 
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pear,  that  he  has  performed  all  that  our  lang^Mge  vonld 
admit;  and  the  comparuon  of  his  nombeis  with  those  who 
have  cultivated  the  same  mamier  of  writings  will  show  that 
he  excelled  as  mach  in  the  lower  as  the  higher  parts  of  his 
art,  and  that  his  skill  in  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  in- 
yention  or  his  learning. 


^^»#»#>»»^*#>»^#>^#^#^^i#^^ 
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Duicu  iMxpvriM  evXiura  potentit  amuei ; 

Expertus  metuk.  Hob.  lib.  t;  E^.  ztbL  SSL 

To  court  the  great  ones,  and  to  aooth  thtir  pride, 

Seems  a  sweet  task  to  those  that  aerer  tried; 

But  those  that  have,  know  well  that  danger's  near.  Cbsbch. 

The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  laboming 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  reward,  put  up  their 
petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more  equitable  distributaoit  of 
riches  and  honours.  Jupiter  was  moved  at  their  complaiiili^ 
and  touched  with  the  approaching  nuseries  of  men,  w^om 
the  Sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude,  were  now 
threatening  to  forsake,  and  who  would  have  been  redooed 
by  their  departure  to  feed  in  dens  upon  the  mast  of  trees, 
to  hunt  their  prey  in  deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws 
of  animals  stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  convened,  m 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage  should  descend  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sciences.  Patronage  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Astrea,  by  a  mortal  father,  and  had  been  edncated 
in  the  school  of  Truth,  by  the  Goddesses,  whom  she  was 
now  appointed  to  protect.  She  had  firom  her  moth^  that 
dignity  of  aspect,  which  struck  terrour  into  false  merit,  and 
from  her  mistress  that  reserve,  which  made  her  only  ac- 
cessible to  those  whom  the  Sciences  brought  into  her 
presence. 

She  came  down,  with  the  general  acclamation  of  all  the 
powers  that  favour  learmng.  Hope  danced  before  her«  and 
liberality  stood  at  her  side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  diiec- 
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tioii  Ae  gifts  which  Foitane,  who  followed  her,  was  com- 
■Mhidad  to  supply.  As  she  advanced  towards  Parnassus, 
Ike  ckmd  wldch  had  long  hong  over  it,  was  immediately 
diqielled.  The  shades,  before  withered  wiA  drought, 
spiOBd  dieir  origind  verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  lan- 
guished with  chillness  brightened  their  colours,  and  invi- 
gcmited  their  scents ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  harps,  and 
exerted  their  voices ;  and  all  the  concert  of  nature  wel- 
comed her  arrival. 

On  Parnassus  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  palace  raised 
by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with  whatever  could  delist 
tlie  eye,  elevate  tfie  imagination,  or  enlarge  the  under- 
stimding.  Here  she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  with 
die  impartiality  of  Justice,  and  the  discernment  of  Truth. 
Her  gate  stood  always  open,  and  Hope  sat  at  the  portal, 
inviting  to  entrance  all  whom  the  Sciences  numbered  in 
their  train.  The  court  was  tiierefore  thronged  with  innu- 
meiable  multitudes,  of  whom,  though  many  returned  dis- 
appointed, seldom  any  had  confidence  to  complain;  for 
Patronage  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want  of  the 
due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  so- 
Boited  her  favour  without  success,  generally  withdrew  from 
publick  notice,  and  either  diverted  their  attention  to  meaner 
employments,  or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deficiencies 
by  closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  who  had  mis- 
carried in  their  pretensions  grew  so  great,  that  they  be- 
came less  ashamed  of  their  repulses ;  and  instead  of  hiding 
their  disgrace  in  retirement,  began  to  besiege  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  they 
diought  likely  to  be  more  caressed.  The  decisions  of  Pa* 
tronage,  who  was  but  half  a  Goddess,  had  been  sometimes 
erroneous ;  and  though  she  always  made  haste  to  rectify 
her  mistakes,  a  few  instances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged 
every  one  to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own  and  that 
of  his  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to  clamour  in  the 
common  cause,  and  elafS^H^h  other  with  reciprocal  ap- 
plause. 
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-  Hope  WHS  a  steady  friend  of  the  disapptHiited,  and  Im- 
pudence incited  them  to  accept  a  second  invitation,  and 
lay  their  claim  again  before  Patronage.  They  were  again, 
for  the  most  part,  sent  back  with  ignominy,  but  found  Hope 
not  alienated,  and  Impudence  more  resolutely  aealous; 
they  therefore  contrived  new  expedients,  and  hoped  at  last 
to  prevail  by  their  multitudes,  which  were  always  incieas* 
ing,  and  their  perseverance,  which  Hope  and  Impudence 
forbad  them  to  relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the  heavenly 
asisemblies,  began  to  degenerate  towards  tenrestrial  nature, 
and  forget  the  precepts  of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of 
confining  her  friendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  suffered  her- 
self, by  little  and  little,  to  contract  an  acquaintance  with 
Pride,  the  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  embraces  she  had 
two  daughters.  Flattery  and  Caprice.  Flattery  was  nursed 
by  Liberality,  and  Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  lessons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  the  sentiments  and 
imitate  the  manners  of  her  husband,  by  whose  opinions 
she  now  directed  her  decisions  with  very  little  heed  to  the 
precepts  of  Truth ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained 
upon  her  affections,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influence,  till 
none  found  much  reason  to  boast  of  their  reception,  but 
those  whom  Caprice  or  Flattery  conducted  to  her  throne. 
The  throngs  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so  often  been 
dismissed  for  want  of  recommendation  from  the  Sciences* 
were  delighted  to  see  the  power  of  those  rigouroua  God- 
desses tending  to  its  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now 
renewed  their  encouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Caprice,  and  Impudence  was  always  at  hand  to 
introduce  her  clients  to  Flattery. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herself  reverence 
by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  instead  of  admitting 
her  petitioners  to  an  immediate  audience,  ordered  the  ante- 
chamber to  be  erected,  called  among  mortals,  the  HaUof 
Expectation.  Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy  to  those 
whom  Impudence  had  consigned  to  Flattery,  and  it  was 
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tiierefore  crowded  with  a  promiscuous  tfarongfy  assembled 
from  every  corner  of  the  e»rth,  pressing  forward  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  of  desire,  and  agitated  with  all  the  anxie- 
ties of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy  access,  under  the 
conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  presence  of  Patronage.    But  it 
generally  happened  that  they  were  here  left  to  their  des- 
tiny, for  the  inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance;  and  re- 
jected or  admitted  without  any  settled  rule  of  distinction. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  miserable  attendants  were  left  to 
wear  out  their  lives  in  alternate  exultation  and  dejection, 
delivered  up  to  the  sport  of  Suspicion^  who  was  always 
whispering  into  their  ear  designs  against  them  which  were 
never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  who  diligently  pointed  out  the 
good  fortnne  of  one  or  other  of  their  competitors.    Infamy 
flew  round  the  hall,  and  scattered  mildews  from  her  wings, 
with  which  every  one  was  stained;  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  blemishes 
with  paint,  which  was  immediately  brushed  away,  or  sepa- 
rated of  itself,  and  left  the* stains  more  visible;  nor  were 
the  spots  of  Infamy  ever  effaced,  but  with  limpid  water 
effused  by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  sprung  up 
beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwilling  to  lose 
the  ancient  prerogative  of  recommending  to  Patronage, 
would  lead'her  followers  into  the  Hall  of  Expectation ;  bfit 
they  were  soon  discouraged  from  attending,  for  not  only 
Envy  and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  but  Im- 
pudence considered  them  as  intruders,  and  incited  Infamy, 
to  blacken  them.  They  therefore  quickly  retired,  but  sel- 
dom without  some  spots  which  they  could  scarcely  wash 
AWay,  and  which  shewed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the 
Hall  of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  moment,  at 
which  Caprice  should  beckon  them  to  approach ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  her,  not  with  Homerical  harmony. 
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tbe  representaliQii  of-  great  actioiUi  or  the  recital  of  noble 
aentimentsy  but  with  soft  and  volnptuoos  melody,  inler- 
iQingled  with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by  whom 
they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasure  and  contempt 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when  ibej  least 
expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage  with  the  gitU  of 
Fortune,  but  they  were  from  that  time  chained  to  her  foot- 
stool, and  condemned  to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances 
and  her  nods :  they  seemed  proud  of  their  maoades,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgery,  however  servile,  or 
any  afiVont,  however  contemptuous ;  yet  they  were  often, 
notwithstanding  their  obedience,  seized  on  a  sodden  by 
Caprice,  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into 
the  Hall  of  Expectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and  all,  ex- 
cept a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to  seek  happiness 
in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued  to  spend  hours,  and 
days,  and  years,  courting  the  smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts 
of  Flattery;  till  at  length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon 
them,  and  drove  them  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the 
habitations  of  Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty,  and  De- 
spair, where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  narratives 
of  promises  and  breaches  of  faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of 
hopes  and  disappointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  retired  firom 
the  palace  of  Patronise,  and  having  long  wandered  over 
the  world  in  grief  and  distress,  were  led  at  last  to  the  cot* 
tage  of  Independence,  the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  whae 
they  were  tau^t  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  awpiKirt 
themselves  in  dignity  and  quiet. 
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Jimi  mute  mhuui  murmure  eormium 

Pentringu  uuru:  Jam  littd  ttr^punU        Hor.  lib.  ii.  Ode  i.  17. 

I4»!  now  the  elarioii't  voice  I  hear* 

Its  thieat'nmg  mumun  pierce  mine  ear» 

And  in  thy  lines  with  brazen  breath 

Hie  tnimpet  sounds  the  charge  of  death.      Fhancis. 

■ 

It  has  been  ioog  observed,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  vagoe 
aod  midefiiied*  different  in  different  minds,  and  diversified 
by  time  or  place.  It  has  been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  sig- 
vMj  that  which  pleases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our 
appirobation  of  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  only  by  the 
Goacunrence  of  numbers,  without  much  power  of  enforcing 
our  opimon  upon  others  by  any  argument  but  example  and 
sathcrity.  It  is^  indeed,  so  little  subject  to  the  examina- 
tions of  reason,  that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
monstration begins,  and  maintains,  that  without  incongruity 
aad  absurdity  we  cannot  speak  o{  geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  pleasure  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or  to  disentangle  all 
the  ptfceptions  involved  in  its  idea,  would,  perhaps,  require 
a  very  great  part  of  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is, 
herwever,  in  many  cases  apparent,  that  this  quality  is  merely 
relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce  things  beau- 
tifiil  because  they  have  something  which  we  agree,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our  know- 
ledge increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher  excellence, 
when  higher  excellence  comes  within  our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind ;  and  there- 
tore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the  books  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been  admired  through  all  the 
changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  suffered  from  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  con- 
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trary  customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  onr  regard  than  any 
modem  can  boast,  because  the  long  continuance  of  their 
reputation  proves  that  they  are  adequate  to  our  faculties, 
and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticbm  to  establish  prin- 
ciples ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon  known 
causes  and  rational  deduction,  from  the  nameless  and  in- 
explicable elegancies  which  appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy, 
from  which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  how  they  prodooe 
it,  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the  enchantresses  of  the 
soul.  Criticism  reduces  those  regions  of  literature  under 
the  dominion  of  science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only 
the  anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and  the 
tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so  much  exposed 
to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the  accommodation  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  or  the  representation  of  particular 
images,  by  the  flow  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. Every  student  has  innumerable  passages,  in 
which  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  discovers  such  resem- 
blances; and  since  the  attention  of  the  present  race  of 
poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned  upon  this  spe* 
cies  of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour  to  examine  hdw  much 
these  conformities  have  been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  di- 
rected by  the  criticks,  how  far  they  can  be  established  upon 
nature  and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they  have  been 
practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has  been  par- 
ticularly celebrated  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  as  '*  he 
that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  sound; 
for  there  are,"  says  he,  "  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  passion,  and 
stillness  of  repose ;  or,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  brevity, 
speed,  and  eagerness,  are  evidently  mailed  out  by  the 
sound  of  the  syllables.  Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace 
with  which  the  blind  Polypheme  groped  out  with  his  hands 
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the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in  the  cadence  of 
the  verses  which  describe  it." 

K^i^Anfr  ik  ffTtvdx^tv  n  cat  itiivmf  6ivvfi<n, 

Meantime  the  Cyclop  raging  with  his  wound. 

Spreads  his  wide  anps,  and  searches  round  and  round.  Pofb. 

The  ciitick  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  eflTorts  of 
Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against  the  current  of  a 
river,  sometimes  resisting  and  sometimes  yielding,  may  be 
perceived  in  the  elisions  of  the  syllables,  the  slow  succes- 
sion of  the  feet,  and  the  strength  of  the  consonants. 

Aitvoy  ^  d/i/p*  *A%iX^a  KVKVfuvov  loraro  icv/ia 
'Q0U  2*  Ivadxu  xiirrtiv  p6oc  oM  wolkavtv 

So  oft  the  surge,  in  wat'ry  mountains  spread. 

Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 

Yet,  dauntltss  still,  the  adrerse  flood  he  braves. 

And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 

Hr'd  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil ; 

Wash'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  slimy  soil.  Pops. 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men  dashed  against 
a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  unpleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

S^  ik  i&^  fiapi^c*  ^^^Tt  mniKouutc  irori  yai^ 
'K.&rr*'  iff  ^  iyvt^oXoc  xafc^ic  A^»  ^cvc  ik  ytuav* 

^Hit  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two,  nnh^py !  of  my  martial  band. 

And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor : 

The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore.  Pops. 

And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  something 
dreadful  and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice  of  the  strongest 
vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most  difficult  utterance. 

Tf^  iiri  fikv  Topytf  pKo<nfpArtQ  im^&iHoro 
Auvhv  itptcofthni'  Tipi  ik  ^ifutg  r$  ^dpof  re. 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field. 

And  circling  terrors  fiU'd  th'  expressive  shield.  Pops. 

Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces;  but  these 
will  sufficiently  shew,  that  either  he  was  fieuiciful,  or  we 
have  lost  the  genuine  pronunciation ;  for  I  know  not  whe- 
ther, in  any  one  of  these  instances,  such  similitude  can  be 
discovered.    It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  venera- 

E.  I.  p  f 
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tion  with  which  Homer  was  read,  produced  many  suppo- 
sitions beauties :  for  though  it  is  certain,  that  the  soond 
of  many  of  his  verses  very  justly  corresponds  with  the 
things  expressed,  yet,  when  the  force  of  his  imagination, 
which  gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  consi- 
dered, together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  langasfge,  of 
which  the  syllables  might  be  often  contracted  or  dilated  at 
pleasure,  it  will  seem  unlikely  that  such  conformity  should 
happen  less  frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil,  who  wrote 
amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who  owed  .so  much  of  his 
success  to  art  and  labour,  endeavoured,  among  other  ex- 
cellencies, to  exhibit  this  similitude  ;  nor  has  he  been  less 
happy  in  this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  versification. 
This  felicity  of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival  of  learning, 
displayed  with  great  elegance  by  Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poet7. 

Haud  satis  est  illis  utcunque  daudere  versum.- 


Omnia  sed  numeris  vocum  oonoordibns  aptant, 
Atque  sono  qusecunque  canunt  imitantur^  et  apta 
Verborum  facie,  et  qossito  carminis  ore. 

Nam  diversa  opus  est  veluti  dare  versibus  ora, 

Hie  melior  motuque  pedum,  et  pemidbus  alis, 

Molle  Viam  tadto  lapsu  per  levia  radit : 

Ille  autem  membris,  ac  mole  ignavins  ingeas 

Inoedit  tardo  molimine  subsiden  lo. 

Eooe  aliquis  subit  egregio  pulcherrimus  ore, 

Cui  Isetum  membris  Venus  onmibns  afflat  honoiem. 

Contra  alius  rudis,  informes  ostendit  et  artus, 

Hirsutumque  superdlium,  ac  caudam  sinuosam, 

Ingratus  visu,  sonitu  illsetabilis  ipso. 

Ergo  ubi  jam  nauttt  spumas  salis  sere  ruentes 
Incubere  man,  videas  spumare  reductis 
Convulsum  remis,  rostrisque  stridentibua  «quor. 
Tunc  longe  sale  saxa  sonant,  tunc  et  freta  ventis 
Indpiunt  agitata  tumesoere :  littore  fluctus 
Illidunt  rauoo,  atque  refracta  remurmurat  unda 
Ad  soopulos,  cumulo  insequitur  prseruptus  aquK  mons.- 
Cum  vero  ex  alto  speculatus  cserula  Nereus 
X^emit  in  morem  stagni,  pladdssque  paludis. 
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Labitur  uncta  vadis  abies,  natat  uncta  carina. " 

Verba  eCiam  res  exiguas  angosta  sequantur, 
Ingentesque  javant  ingentia :  cuncta  gigantem 
Vasta  decent^  vnltus  immanes^  pectora  lata^ 
£t  magni  membromm  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertique. 
Atque  adeo^  siquid  geritur  molimine  magno, 
Adde  moram^  et  pariter  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 
S^^nia :  sen  quando  vi  multa  gleba  coactis 
Sternum  frangenda  bidentibus^  sequore  seu  cum 
Comua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum. 
At  mora  si  fuerit  damno^  properare  jubebo. 
Si  88  forte  cava  extiderit  mala  vipera  terra^ 
ToUe  moras^  cape  saxa  manu,  cape  (obora,  pastor : 
Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  tela^  repellite  pestem. 
Ipse  etiam  versus  ruat^  in  priecepsque  feratur, 
Immenso  cum  praecipitans  ruit  Oceano  nox^ 
Ant  cam  perculsus  graviter  procumbit  humi  bos. 
Cumque  etiam  requies  rebus  datur^  ipsa  quoque  ultro 
Cannina  paulisper  cursu  cessare  videbis 
In  medio  interrupta :  quierunt  cum  freta  pontic 
Postquam  auras  posuere^  quiescere  protinus  ipsum 
Cemere  erit>  mediisque  incceptis  sistere  versum. 
Quid  dicam^  senior  cum  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu 
Invalidus  jacit,  et  defectis  viribus  leger  ? 
Num  quoque  tum  versus  segni  pariter  pede  languet : 
Sanguis  hebet^  firigent  effoete  in  corpore  vires. 
Fortem  autem  juvenem  deceat  prorumpere  in  aroes, 
£vertisse  domos^  prsefractaque  quadrupedantum 
Pectora  pectoribus  perrumpere,  stemere  turres 
Ingentesy  totoque^  ferum  dare  funera  campo. 

Lib.  iii.  365. 

'Tis  not  enough  his  verses  to  complete. 
In  measure,  number,  or  determin'd  feet. 
To  all,  proportion'd  terms  he  must  dispense. 
And  make  the  sound  a  picture  of  the  sense ; 
The  correspondent  words  exactly  frame. 
The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien  the  same. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay. 
This  swiftly  flies,  and  smoothly  skims  away : 
This  blooms  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  £eu». 
And  Venus  breathes  on  ev'ry  limb  a  grace ; 

Ff2 
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That,  of  mde  fbnn,  hi8*uneouth  member^  shows. 

Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows  ; 

His  monstrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind. 

Voluminous  and  vast,  curls  up  behind ; 

At  once  the  image  and  the  lines  appear. 

Rude  to  the  eye,  and-  frightful  to  the  ear. 

Lo !  when  the  sailors  steer  the  pond'rous  ships. 

And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks^  the  foamy  deeps. 

Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around. 

Beneath  the  lab'ring  oars  the  waves  resound  ; 

The  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  profound. 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies  ; 

Tost  by  the  storm  the  tow'ring  surges  rise  ; 

While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 

Dash'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 

Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap. 

The  liquid  mountains  rise,  and  over-hang  the  deep. 

But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys. 

And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas, 

Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  subsides. 

And  the  pitch'd  vessel  o'er  the  sur&ce  glides. 

When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  so; 

For  low  words  please  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb. 

Stalks  tow'ring  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  rise 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 

If  some  laige  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shove, 

The  verse  too  labours  ,*  the  throng'd  words  scarce  move. 

When  each  stiff  dod  beneath  the  pond'rous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumber'd  lines  must  flow. 

Nor  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 

Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  the  wide-stretch'd  sails. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake. 

Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  bade. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn'd  by  num'rous  strokes, 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  line  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound 

Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 
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When  the  wild  waves  sabside^  and  tempests  oease^ 

And  hiuh  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst — and  with  the  silent  main 

Pause  for  a  space— at  last  it  glides  again. 

WhenJPriam  strains  his  aged  arms^  to  throw 

His  unavailing  jav'line  at  the  foe ; 

(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  ev'ry  nerve  unstrung) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  song ; 

Like  hini,  the  solitary  numbers  flow^ 

Weak^  tremblings  melancholy^  stiff,  and  slow. 

Not  so  young  Pyrrhus,  who  with  rapid  force 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course. 

The  raging  youth  on  trembling  Ilion  hUs, 

Bums  her  strong  gates^  and  shakes  her  lofty  walls ; 

Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  the  speedy 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain ; 

He  pours,  he  storms^  he  thunders  thro'  the  plain«*-PiTT. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have  trans- 
planted this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier  climates,  into  a 
soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  less  favourable  to  its 
increase. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gentle  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
But  when  loud  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Nor  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  attention,  and  celebrated 
by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  judged  what  can  be  expected  from 
the  most  diligent  endeavours  after  this  imagery  of  sound. 
The  verse  intended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the  vernal 
breease,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to  excel  in  softness 
or  volubility :  and  the  smooth  stream  runs  with  a  perpetual 
clash  of  jarring  consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of 
the  torrent,  is,  indeed,  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requires 
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very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough :  but  in  these 
linesy  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax,  there  is  no  parti- 
cular heaviness,  obstruction,  or  delay.  The  swiftness  of 
Camilla  is  rather  contrasted  than  exemplified;  why  the 
verse  should  be  leng^ened  to  express  speed,  will  not  ea- 
sily be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  purpose 
by  the  ancients,  two  short  syllables  were  pronounced  with 
such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal  only  to  one  long ;  they,  there- 
fore, naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a  long 
space  in  a  short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure;  and  the  word 
unbending,  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and  slow  which  our 
language  affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its  motion. 

These  rules  and  these  examples  have  taught  our  present 
criticks  to  inquire  very  studiously  and  minutely  into  sonnds 
and  cadences.  It  is,  therefore,  useful  to  examine  with 
what  skill  they  have  proceeded;  what  discoveries  they 
have  made;  and  whether  any  rules  can  be  established 
whicbunay  guide  us  hereafter  in  such  researches. 


*»<»»#>»^»N»»#l#»#»»^#>»  ##<»>»^>» 


S'.  93.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1751. 


Eiperiar,  quid  coneedatur  in  iUos, 


Quarumflaminia  Ugitur  einit/Uque  Latino,         Jvy.  Sat.  i.  170. 

More  Bafeljf  truth  to  urge  her  claim  presames. 
On  names  now  found  alone  on  books  and  tomhs. 

Thbrb  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is  spent  by 
young  students,  than  on  treatises  which  deliver  the  charac- 
ters of  authors ;  nor  any  which  oftener  deceive  the  expec- 
tation of  the  reader,  or  fill  his  mind  with  more  opinions 
which  the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his 
knowledge  oblige  him  to  resign. 

Baillet  has  introduced  his  collection  of  the  decisions  of 
the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  prejudices  which 
mislead  the  critick,  and  raise  the  passions  in  rebellion 
against  the  judgment.  His  catalogue,  though  large,  is 
imperfect ;  and  who  can  hope  to  complete  it  ?  The  beau- 
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ties  of  writing  have  been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  can- 
not in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  be  evinced 
by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demonstrations ;  they  are 
therefore  wholly  subject  to  the  imagination,  and  do  not  force 
their  effects  upon  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  unfavourable 
sentiments,  nor  overcome  the  counteraction  of  a  false  prin- 
ciple or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard,  but  to 
please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pronounced  by  Dryden 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  human  abilities.  Interest  and 
passion  will  hold  out  long  against  the  closest  siege  of  dia- 
grams and  syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable 
to  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid  defiance 
to  the  most  powerful  strains  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  though 
they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the  batteries  of  Euclid  or 
Archimedes. 

In  trusting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critick,  we  are 
in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which  exalts  writers 
too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teaching  what  they  are  yet  to 
learn,  from  that  negligence  which  sometimes  steals  upon 
the  most  vigilant  caution,  and  that  fallibility  to  which  the 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human  understand- 
ing ;  but  from  a  thousand  extrinsick  and  accidental  causes, 
from  every  thing  which  can  excite  kindness  or  malevo- 
lence, veneration  or  contempt. 

Many  of  those  who  have  determined  with  great  boldness 
upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  merit,  may  be  justly 
suspected  of  having  passed  sentence,  as  Seneca  remarks 
of  Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  audita, 
S^tpe  et  nulla, 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before  them :  for  it 
will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Langbaine,  Borrichius,  or 
Rapin,  that  they  had  very  accurately  perused  all  the  books 
which  they  praise  or  censure :  or  that,  even  if  nature  and 
learning  had  qualified  them  for  judges,  they  could  read  for 
ever  with  the  attention  necessary  to  just  criticism.  Such 
performances,  however,  are  not  wholly  without  their  usc^; 
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for  they  are  commonly  jast  echoes  to  the  vmoe  of  fame,  and 
transmit  the  general  snfirage  of  mankind  when  they  faATe 
no  particular  motives  to  suppress  it. 

Criticks,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  very  frequently 
misled  by  interest.  The  bigotry  with  which  editors  regard 
the  authors  whom  they  illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  ge- 
nerally remarked.  Dry  den  was  known  to  have  written 
most  of  his  critical  dissertaticms  only  to  recommend  the 
work  upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employed :  and 
Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  expediency  of 
poetical  justice,  because  his  own  Cato  was  condemned  to 
perish  in  a  good  cause. 

There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otherwise  weak 
or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without  scruple;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  are  so  complicated  with  our  natund  affec- 
tions, that  they  cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the 
heart.  Scarce  'any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  compari- 
son between  the  writers  of  hb  own  and  another  country; 
and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  equally  on  all 
nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with  this  literary  patriotism, 
yet  there  are  none  that  do  not  look  upon  their  authors  with 
the  fondness  of  affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the 
place  of  their  birth*  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their  wit 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  due  to  compara- 
tive criticism,  when  the  competitors  are  of  different  coun- 
tries, unless  the  judge  is  of  a  nation  equally  indifferent  to 
both.  The  Italians  could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that 
there  was  any  learning  beyond  the  mountains;  and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded,  that  there  are  no  wits 
or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  if  Scaliger  had  not  considered  himself  as  allied  to 
Virgil,  by  being  bom  in  the  same  country,  he  would  have 
found  his  works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  much  a&eal,  ve- 
hemence, and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one,  by  which 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dishonour  to  be  some- 
times misguided.    Criticism  has  so  often  given  occasion  Ip 
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the  envioiM  and  ill-natured  of  gratifying  their  malig^ty, 
that  some  have  thonght  it  necessary  to  recommend  the 
Yirtne  of  candour  inthout  restriction^  and  to  preclude  all 
future  liberty  of  censure.  Writers  possessed  with  this 
opinion  are  continually  enforcing  civility  and  decency,  re- 
commending to  criticks  the  proper  diffidence  of  them- 
selves, and  inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  enemies  of  ar- 
rog^ance  and  severity  have  much  more  benevolence  or 
modesty  than  the  rest  of  mankind;  or  that  they  feel  in 
their  own  hearts,  any  other  intention  than  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  softness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  mo- 
dest because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish  of 
praise  because  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is  indeed  some  tenderness  due  to  living  writers, 
when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths  which  are  of  import- 
ance' to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  have  committed  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance  or 
dnlness.     I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who 
had  provoked  me  only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear;  and  would 
not  willingly  interrupt  the  dream  of  harmless  stupidity,  or 
destroy  the  jest  which  makes  its  author  laugh.    Yet  I  ai^ 
far  from  thinking  this  tenderness  universally  necessary;  for 
he  that  writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general  chal-. 
lenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  attack;  since  he 
quits  the  common  rank  of  life,  steps  forward  beyond  the 
lists,  and  offers  his  merit  to  the  publick  judgment.    To 
commence  author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contemporaries, 
whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of  the  human  heart,  and 
considers  how  often  we  gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy  un- 
der the  appearance  of  contending  for  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb;  there 
can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  secure  them  from 
criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suffer  by  reproach,  and  of 
whom  nothing  now  remains  but  their  writings  and  ttieir 
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names.  Upon  these  authors  the  critick  is  undoabtedly  at 
full  liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he  en- 
dangers only  his  own  fame,  and,  like  ^neas  when  he  drew 
his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions,  encounters  phantoms 
which  cannot  be  wounded.  He  may  indeed  pay  some  re- 
gard to  established  reputation ;  but  he  can  by  that  shew  of 
reverence  consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excellence  are 
more  dangerous,  because  the  influence  of  his  example  is 
more  extensive ;  and  the  interest  of  learning  requires  that 
they  should  be  discovered  and  stigmatized,  before  they 
have  the  sanction  of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and 
become  precedents  of  indisputable  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as  one  of  the 
characteristicks  of  a  true  critick,  that  he  points  out  beau* 
ties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is  rather  natural  to  a  man 
of  learning  and  genius  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  writers  who  have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  dis- 
played :  for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but  to  hold  out  die 
light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ;  and  to  promul- 
gate the  determinations  of  truth,  whatever  she  shall  dictate. 


»»'i#i#<»^»###<»»»»»##»#^<i^>###i» 
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-Bonut  otquejidui 


Judtx  *  *  *  *  per  oftttontei  eotemu 

ExpUcvit  fua  victor  arma.  Hob.  lib.  it.  Od.  u.  40. 

Perpetual  magistrate  is  he 

Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  distance  gaze. 
And  virtue's  arms  victoriously  displays.    Francis. 

The  resemblance  of  poetick  numbers,  to  the  subject  which 
they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
particular;  as  consisting  in  the  flow  and  structure  of  a 
whole  passage  taken  together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound 
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of  some  emphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
dence and  harmony  of  single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sonnd  to  the  sense  is  to 
be  found  in  every  language  which  admits  of  poetry,  in 
every  author  whose  force  of  fancy  enables  him  to  impress 
imagea  strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and 
variety  of  language  readily  supply  him  with  just  repre- 
sentations. To  such  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  change  his 
measure  with  his  subject,  even  without  any  effort  of  the 
understanding,  or  intervention  of  the  judgment.  To  re- 
volve jollity  and  mirth  necessarily  tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet 
to  gay  and  sprightly  notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity; 
and  reflection  on  gloomy  situations  and  disastrous  events, 
will  sadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud  his  countenance. 
But  in  such  passages  there  is  only  the  similitude  of  plea- 
sure to  pleasure,  and  of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  imme- 
diate application  to  particular  images.  The  same  flow  of 
joyous  versification  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of  marriage, 
and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  the  same  languor  of 
melody  will  suit  the  complaints  of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a 
conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  occasions  we 
make  the  mnsick  which  we  imaging  ourselves  to  hear,  that 
we  modulate  the  poem  by  our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe 
to  the  numbers  the  effects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe 
in  life,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasing  message  in 
an  unpleasing  manner,  and  that  we  readily  associate  beauty 
and  deformity -with  those  whom  for  any  reason  we  love  or 
hate.  Yet  it  would  be  too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the 
celebrated  adaptations  of  harmony  are  chimerical;  that 
Homer  had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  melody  of  his 
verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial  festivity ; 

N^fi^oc  ^  ^  ^aKoftuv,  iciimv  inroXafiVoiuv&mf, 
'Uyivtov  AvA  aarv,  iroXtyc  ^  vfthnuog  Spktpu, 

Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 

And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers,  in  a  circle,  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound.  Pope. 
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That  Vida  was  merely  fancifnl,  when  he  supposed  Virgil 
endeavounDg  to  represent,  by  nncommon  sweetness  of 
numbers,  the  adventitious  beauty  of  ^neas ; 

Oi,  humeroBque  D0O  timiUs :  namque  ipte  deeonm 
Ctaarimn  nato  genetrix,  UtmenqueJuvenUt 
Purpureitm,  et  Uetot  oculis  affUrat  honor$9. 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 

August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright. 

His  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine. 

Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  shioe ; 

And  giv'n  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace. 

And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.        Dryden. 

Or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the  harmony 
which  he  mentions : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds  well  ad- 
justed, and  knew  the  compass  and  variety  of  the  ancient 
measures,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  he  was  both  a  musi> 
cian  and  a  critick  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  these 
conformities  of  cadence,  as  either  not  often  attainable  in 
our  language,  or  as  petty  excellencies  unworthy  of  his 
ambition:  for  it  will  not  be. found  that  he  has  always  as- 
signed the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the  same  objects.  He 
has  given  in  two  passages  very  minute  descriptions  of  an- 
gelic beauty ;  but  though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same, 
the  numbers  will  be  found,  upon  comparison,  very  dif- 
ferent : 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffus*d,  io  well  h$fdgn*d  ; 
Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 
In  eurli  on  either  cheek  play*d :  tnngi  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour*d  plume,  tprinkled  with  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remarkably  de- 
fective in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no  means  correspond- 
ent with  that  symmetrical  elegance  and  easy  grace,  which 
they  are  intended  to  exhibit.  The  failure,  however,  is 
fully  compensated  by  the  representation  of  Raphael,  which 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination : 
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'             A  seraph  viog'd :  six  wiqgs  be  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pab  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold. 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heav'n ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain  I  like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'nly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide. 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct  images  by 
an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance  of  sound,  is  some- 
times studied,  and  sometimes  casual.  Every  language  has 
many  words  formed  in  imitation  of  the  noises  which  they 
signify.  Such  are  stridor,  bah,  and  beatus,  in  Latin ;  and 
in  English  to  growl,  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to  jarr.  Words 
of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  proper  similitude  of  sound, 
without  much  labour  of  the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is 
therefore  to  be  attributed  rather  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet 
they  are  sometimes  combined  with  g^eat  propriety,  and 
undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  impression  of  the 
idea.    We  hear  the  passing  arrow  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

£t  fugit  horrendum  ttrident  elapsa  sagitta ; 

Tb'  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing.  Popi* 

And  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description  by  Mil- 
ton; 


Open'fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors :  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder^ 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  modems, 
^d  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed,  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  blind  reverence  acting  upon  fancy.  Dionysius 
himself  tells  us,  that  the  sound  of  Homer's  verses  some- 
times exhibits  the  idea  of  corporeal  bulk.  Is  not  this  a 
discovery  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  blind  man, 
^ho,  after  long  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  scarlet  co- 
lour, found  that  it  represented  nothing  so  much  as  the 
clangour  of  a  trumpet?   The   representative  power  of 
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poetick  harmony  consists  of  sound  and  measure ;  of  the 
force  of  the  syllables  singly  considered,  and  of  the  time 
in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Sound  can  resemble  no- 
thing but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but  motion 
and  duration. 

The  criticks,  however,  have  struck  out  other  simili- 
tudes ;  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  numbers  which  cre- 
dulous admiration  cannot  discover  to  be  eminently  bean- 
tifnl.  Thus  the  propriety  of  each  of  these  lines  has  been 
celebrated  by  writers  whose  opinion  the  world  has  reason 
to  regard: 

Vertitur  interea  aelum,  et  ruit  oceano  nox. 

Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  rowl'd  down  the  light. 

And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night.  Drtdex. 

StemUur,  exanimuqMt  tremens  proeumbit  kumi  bee, 

Down  drops  the  heast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound ; 

Bat  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns  the  gnnind.      IHitdbx. 

Parturiunt  montet,  noicitur  ridieului  imu. 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  bom.  Boscommois. 

Tf  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be  some  re- 
markable conformity  between  the  sudden  succession  of 
night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox  under  a  blow,  and  the  birth 
of  a  mouse  from  a  mountain;  since  we  are  told  of  all 
these  images,  that  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verse. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  enthusiasm, 
admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind  may  be  produced.  A 
sudden  stop  at  an  unusual  syllable  may  image  the  cessation 
of  action,  or  the  pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very 
happily  imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo : 


>I  fled,  and  cried  ont  death  r 


Hell  trembled  at  the  hedioos  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  death. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be  varied  so  as 
very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only  the  modes  of  extemail 
motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow  succession  of  ideas,  and  con- 
sequently the  passions  of  the  mind.  Thb  at  least  was  the 
power  of  the  spondaick  and  dactylick  harmony^  but  oui: 
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langnage  can  reach  no  eminent  diversities  of  sound.  We 
can  indeed  sometimes,  by  encumbering'  and  retarding  the 
line,  shew  the  difficulty  of  a  progress  made  by  strong  ef- 
forts and  with  frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the  toil  of  Satan 
struggling  through  chaos ; 

So  be  with  difficulty  and  labour  bard 
Mor'd  on :  with  difficulty  and  labour  he^ — 

Thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales ; 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  representations, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  volubility  and  levity  of  these 
lines,  which  express  an  action  tardy  and  reluctant. 


-Descent  and  fall 


To  ui  is  adverse.    Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear  \ 

Insulting,  and  pursuM  us  through  the  deep, 

With  what  confusion  and  laborious  flight 

We  sunk  thus  low  7  Th'  ascent  is  easy  then. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  glide  of  ebbing 
waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and  halting ; 


-Tripping  ebb ;  that  stole 


With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  stopped 
His  sluices. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound  should 
always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought  never  to  counteract 
it;  and  therefore  Milton  has  here  certainly  committed  a 
fault  like  that  of  a  player,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when 
he  implored  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  excellencies  which  have  ennobled  all  other 
poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended  that  I  do  not  celebrate  his 
versification  in  higher  terms;  for  there  are  readers  who 
discover  that  in  this  passage. 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  aich-fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  Umg  line ;  but  the  truth  is. 
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that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in  a  daw  line,  to 
which  it  has  only  the  resemblance  of  time  to  space,  of  an 
hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform  wonders  upon 
the  description  of  the  ark  : 

Then  from  the  mountains  hewin|(  timber  tall. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk ; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion upon  bulk ;  but  this  is  effected  by  the  enumeration, 
not  by  the  measure;  for  what  analogy  can  there  be  between 
modulations  of  sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions  T 

Milton  indeed  seems  only  to  have  regarded  this  species 
of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  reject  it  when  it  came 
unsought ;  which  would  often  happen  to  a  mind  so  yigor- 
ous,  employed  upon  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  nobler  work  to  perform ;  a 
single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a  single  image 
of  life  or  nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thou- 
sand echoes  of  the  cadence  of  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had 
undertaken  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  num,  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had  he  lavished 
much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and  sounds. 
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Pareus  Deonun  cuUor  et  ii^requent, 
Iiuanientis  dum  tapientue 
dfnsultus  em ;  nunc  retrortum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iUrare  euntu 

Coger  relietot*  Hob.  lib.  i.  Od.  Kxxiv.  1. 

A  fugitive  iron  hear'n  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear. 

Deep  acieoc'd  in  the  ma^  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  voyage  plow 

To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before.       Fkancis. 

TO   THE    RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

There  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  employed  in  an  office 
not  useless  either  to  learning  or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the 
symptoms  of  an  intellectual  malady,  which,  though  at  first 
it  seizes  only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blossoms  of  know- 
ledge, proceed  in  time  to  canker  the  root. 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  parents  w^re  of 
unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers,  and  different  religions, 
and  therefore  employed  the  spirit  and  acuteness  which  na- 
ture had  very  liberally  bestowed  upon  both,  in  honriy  dis- 
putes, and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other  in 
the  wrong;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of  reason  I  was 
bred  a  disputant,  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  domestick 
sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thousand  low  stratagems,  nimble 
shifts,  and  sly  concealments ;  versed  in  all  the  turns  of  al- 
tercation, and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  offend- 
ing  and  proving. 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the  kindness  of 
both  the  controvertists,  and  therefore  I  had  very  early 
formed  the  habit  of  suspending  my  judgment,  of  hearing 
arguments  with  indifference,  inclining  as  occasion  required 
to  either  side,  and  of  holding  myself  undetermined  between 

R.   I.  G  g 
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tbem  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  I  might  conveniently 
declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  early  the  skill  of  disputation ; 
and,  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in  which  we  believe  our- 
selves to  excel,  I  did  not  let  my  abilities  lie  useless,  nor 
suffer  my  dexterity  to  be  lost  for  want  of  practiee.  I  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wrangles  with  my  school-fellows,  and 
was  never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other  argu- 
ments than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonists  commonly  de- 
termined the  controversy,  as  I  was,  like  the  Roman  orator, 
much  more  eminent  for  eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  ambition 
completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logick.  I  impressed 
upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms,  and  ten  thousand 
distinctions,  practised  every  form  of  syllogism,  passed  all 
my  days  in  the  schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night 
with  Smiglecius  *  on  my  pillow. 

You  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon  raised  to 
eminence  by  such  application.  I  was  celebrated  in  my  third 
year  for  the  most  artful  opponent  that  the  university  could 
boast,  and  became  the  terrour  and  envy  of  all  the  candi- 
dates for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but  at  the  price 
of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I  never  spoke  but  to 
contradict,  nor  declaimed  but  in  defence  of  a  position  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  false,  and  therefore  worthy, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false 
representation,  and  strengthened  with  all  the  art  of  falla- 
cious subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see  his  son 
richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  that  I  should  distin- 
guish myself  among  the  professors  of  the  law ;  and  there- 
fore, when  I  had  taken  my  first  degree,  dispatched  me  to 
the  Temple  with  a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never 
suffer  myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty  could 
retard  my  fortune. 

»  A  Polish  writer,  whose  «<  Logick"  was  formerly  held  in  great 
in  this  countiy,  as  well  as  on  the  continent. 
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Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  heady  as  I  was,  I  had  not  yet 
lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  therefore  conld  not  re- 
ceive such  dictates  without  horrour;  but,  however,  was 
pleased  with  his  determination  of  my  course  of  life,  be- 
cause he  placed  me  in  the  way  that  leads  soonest  from  the 
prescribed  walks  of  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catches  the 
contagion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to  distinguish  myself 
by  sophisms  and  paradoxes.  I  declared  war  against  all 
received  opinions  and  established  rules,  and  levelled  my 
batteries  particularly  against  those  universal  principles 
which  had  stood  unshaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  litera- 
ture, and  are  considered  as  the  inviolable  temples  of  truth, 
or  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learning  which 
have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  could 
readily  produce  all  the  arguments  relating  to  matter  and 
motion,  time  and  space,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  maintain  the 
i»ystem  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and  favoured  occasionally 
the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  some- 
times exalted  vegetables  to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded 
animals  to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit  of  history, 
or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I  was  always  of  the 
party  which  I  heard  the  company  condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue  with  g^at 
copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of  absolute  monarchy,  the 
secrecy  of  its  counsels,  and  the  expedition  of  its  measures ; 
and  often  celebrated  the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  never  failed  to 
declaim  with  republican  warmth  upon  the'  original  charter 
of  universal  liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly 
of  voluntary  submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  government,  and 
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the  incoii^etiieiicea  of  every  law.  I  sometunes  shewed 
how  much  the  condition  of  mankind  wonld  be  inpttyved, 
by  breaking  the  world  into  petty  sbvereignties,  and  some- 
times displayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  univeraal 
monarchy  would  diffuse  over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innumerable  objec- 
tions ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of  history  only  by  ab* 
stracted  probability,  and  therefore  I  made  no  scruple  of 
bidding  defiance  to  testimony.  I  have  more  than  ofBce 
questioned  the  existence  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
having  demonstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  my  suspi<»on  that 
the  world  had  been  long  deceived,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  found  only  in  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  I  have  confined  my 
scepticism  to  historical  controversies  and  philosophical 
disquisitions ;  but  having  now  violated  my  reason,  and  ac- 
customed myself  to  inquire  not  after  proofs,  but  objectioas, 
I  had  perplexed  truth  with  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  embarrassed,  and  my  intellects 
distorted.  The  habit  of  considering  every  propositioa  as 
alike  uncertain,  left  me  no  test  by  which  any  tenet  could 
be  tried ;  every  opinion  presented  both  sides  with  equal 
evidence,  and  my  fallacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  owa 
mind  in  more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at  last  the  sport 
of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of  moral  duty,  and 
efface  the  distinctions  of  g^ood  and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened 
the  sense  of  conviction,  and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the 
fluctuations  of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  widiottt 
compass,  without  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of  con- 
science, without  principles  of  reason,  or  motives  of  action. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  perceptions  of 
truth,  of  spreading  for  diversion  the  snares  of  sophistry, 
and  engaging  reason  against  its  own  determinations. 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and  less  visi- 
ble, as  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to  the  defonaity  of  a 
mistress ;  and  falsehood,  by  long  use,  is  assimilated  to  the 
mind,  as  poison  to  the  body. 
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I  had  aoon  the  mortifioation  of  seeing^  my  conversation 
eomrted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked,  by  either  boys  who 
were  enchanted  by  novelty,  or  wretches,  who  having  long 
disobeyed  virtae  and  reason,  were  now  desirous  of  my  as- 
sistance to  dethrone  them. 

llius  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  oormption,  and 
that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  seduced,  contributed  to 
reclaim  me.  I  was  weary  of  continual  irresolution,  and  a 
perpetual  equipoise  of  the  mind ;  and  ashamed  of  being 
the  favourite  of  those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

,  I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispute,  pre* 
scribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  understandii^,  and  resolved, 
instead  of  rejecting  all  established  opinions  which  I  could 
not  prove,  to  tolerate  though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could 
not  confute.  I  forebore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  need- 
less controversies,  to  discuss  questions  confessedly  uncer^ 
tain,  and  refrained'  steadily  from  gratifying  my  vanity  by 
the  sapport  of  falsehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from  my  argu- 
mental  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the  state  of  one  awa« 
kened  from  the  confusion  aiid  tumult  of  a  feverish  dream. 
I  rejoice  in  the  new  possession  of  eridence  and  reality, 
and  step  on  from  truth  to  truth  with  confidence  and  quiet. 

I  am.  Sir,  tec. 

PlBRTINAX. 
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Qmod  it  PUUonit  mu$a  p«notuU  verum. 

Quod  qui$qu§  ditcU,  immemor  recordtUur,  Boktbius* 

Truth  in  Platonick  omamentft  bedeck'd, 
Inforc'd  we  love,  unheeding  recollect. 

It  la  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient  writer,  that 
the  Sim  oS  their  education  consisted  in  teaching  youth  io 
rids,  io  shooi  mih  the  bow,  amd  to  wpeak  truth. 
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The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easfly  mastered,  but  it 
would  have  beeu  happy  if  we  had  been  informed  by  what 
arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and  by  what  preservatives  a 
Persian  mind  was  secured  against  the  temptations  to 
falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of  man- 
kind, many  incitements  to  forsake  truth ;  the  need  of  pal- 
liating our  own  faults,  and  the  convenience  of  imposing  on 
the  ignorance  or  credulity  of  others,  so  frequently  occur ; 
so  many  immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
present  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  delusion,  that 
very  few  of  those  who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have 
spirit  and  constancy  sufficient  to  support  them  in  the  steady 
practice  of  open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no 
species  of  falsehood  is  more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which 
the  coward  is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  interest, 
and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who  are  neither  s^*- 
vile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous  to  bestow  pleasme; 
and  while  unjust  demands  of  praise  continue  to  be  made, 
there  will  always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness, 
will  dispose  to  pay  them. 

The  "guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended, ''and 
many  whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely  charge  with 
stooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the  morals  of  others  by 
their  vanity,  and  patronized  the  vice  they  believe  them- 
selves to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own  sake ;  it 
is  generally  unpleasing,  because  contrary  to  our  wishes 
and  opposite  to  our  practice ;  and  as  our  attention  natu- 
rally follows  our  interest,  we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are 
afraid  to  know,  and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have  been  in- 
vented, by  which  the  reluctance  against  truth  may  be  over-^ 
come ;  and  as  physick  is  given  to  children  in  confectioBs, 
precepts  have  been  hidden  under  a  thousand  appearaaees. 
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tliat  mankind  may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
atmctioD. 

While  tfae  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth  came 
among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood  from  below. 
Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Wisdom ;  False- 
hood was  the  progeny  of  Folly  impregnated  by  the  Wind. 
They  advanced  with  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  domi- 
nion of  the  new  creation,  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
force  were  well  known  to  the  celestials,  all  the  eyes  of 
heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest. 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superiour  power  and  juster 
claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and  majestick,  un- 
assisted and  alone ;  Reason,  indeed,  always  attended  her, 
but  appeared  her  follower,  rather  than  companion.  Her 
march  was  slow  and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpe- 
tually progressive,  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
foot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to  retire. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the  mien  and  at- 
titudes of  Truth,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  arts  of  mi- 
mickry.  She  was  surrounded,  animated,  and  supported 
by  innumerable  legions  of  appetites  and  passions,  but  like 
other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often  to  receive 
law  from  her  allies.  Her  motions  were  sudden,  irregular, 
and  violent ;  for  she  had  no  steadiness  nor  constancy.  She 
often  gained  conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she 
never  hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  but  maintained 
by  the  help  of  the  passions,  whom  she  generally  found  re« 
solute  and  faithful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists  met  in  full 
opposition.  In  these  encounters.  Falsehood  always  in- 
vested her  head  with  clouds,  and  commanded  Fraud  to 
place  ambushes  about  her.  In  her  left  hand  she  bore  the 
alneld  of  Impudence,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled 
on  her  shoulder.  All  the  Passions  attended  at  her  call ; 
Vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Obstinacy  supported 
her  behind.  Thus  guarded  and  assisted,  she  sometimes 
advanced  against  Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack; 
but  always  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance,  perpe- 
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-tnally  shifted  her  groimd,  and  let  fly  her  arrows  in  dHFannt 
directions ;  for  she  certainly  found  that  her  strength  failed, 
whenever  the  eye  of  Truth  darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awful  aspect  though  not  the  thunder  of 
her  father,  and  when  the  long  continuance  of  the  eoBtest 
brought  them  near  to  one  another,  Falsehood  let  the  anas 
of  Sophistry  fall  frcnn  her  g^rasp»  and  holding  up  the  shield 
of  Impudence  with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself  amangiit 
the  Passions* 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always  recovered 
in  a  short  time ;  but  it  was  common  for  the  slightest  hurt, 
received  by  Falsehood,  to  spread  its  malignitj  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seened 
to  have  been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  foond  by  experience  that  ber 
superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  aad 
the  changes  of  her  posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Snspi- 
eion  to  beat  the  ground  before  her,  and  avoid  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who,  as  she  never  varied 
her  point,  but  moved  constantly  upon  the  same  line,  was 
easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and  desultory  moveneati, 
the  quick  retreats,  and  active  doubles  which  Falsehood 
always  practised,  when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  t^rovr 
by  her  approach. 

By  thb  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  encroached 
upon  the  world,  and  extended  her  empire  through  all 
climes  and  regions.  Wherever  she  carried  her  victories 
she  left  the  Passions  in  full  authority  behind  her;  who 
were  so  well  pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out 
with  great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seize  their  posts, 
and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progress,  though  thej  could 
not  always  stop  it.  They  yielded  at  last  with  great  reluct- 
ance, frequent  rallies,  and  sullen  submission ;  and  ilwajrs 
inclined  to  revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  bjr  h^ 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from  the  heavenly 
palaoes,  expected  to  have  been  received  by  universal  ao- 
clamatioii»  cheridied  with  kindness,  heard  with  obedieMS. 
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asd  inrited  to  spread  her  inflaeoce  from  province  to  pro- 
yince,  now  fomid,  that  wherever  she  came,  she  must  force 
her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  precluded  by  Prejudice, 
and  every  heart  pre-occupied  by  Passion.  She  indeed  ad- 
vanced, but  she  advanced  slowly ;  and  often  lost  the  con- 
quests which  she  left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections 
of  the  appetites,  that  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and  ranged 
th^nselves  again  under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  struggle, 
for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet  she  was  provoked 
to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom 
she  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage 
bat  such  as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness,  and  artifice. 
She  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappointment,  called  upon 
her  father  Jupiter  to  re-establish  her  in  the  skies,  and  leave 
mankind  to  the  disorder  and  misery  which  they  deserved, 
by  submitting  willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to  grant  her 
request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her  labours  and  mitigate 
her  vexation.  He  commanded  her  to  consult  the  Muses 
by  what  methods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  and 
reign  without  the  toil  of  incessant  war.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered, that  she  obstructed  her  own  progress  by  the  se- 
verity of  her  aspect,  and  the  solemnity  of  her  dictates ;  and 
thatm^i  would  never  willingly  admit  her  till  they  ceased  to 
fear  her,  since  by  giving  themselves  up  to  Falsehood,  they 
seldom  make  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease  or  pleasure,  be- 
cause she  took  the  shape  that  was  most  engaging,  and  al- 
ways suffered  herself  to  be  dressed  and  painted  by  Desire. 
The  Muses  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and 
changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers;  with  this  they  invested  Truth,  and  named 
her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with  more 
success ;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  the  Passions, 
they  often  mistook  her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up 
their  charge :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  possession,  she 
was  soon  disturbed  by  Reason,  and  shone  out,  in  her  origi- 
nal torn,  with  native  effulgence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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fceumia  c«/ptf  «ecu2a  nuptia$ 
Primum  inqtunavere,  et  genus,  et  domu, 
Hoefonte  derivata  cladn 
In  patriam  populwnqtu  fiuxit,  HoR.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  I'u  18. 

Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  first  stain'd 

Their  hapless  ofTspring,  and  profan'd 

The  nuptial  bed ;  from  whence  the  woes. 

Which  various  and  unnumbered  ros* 

From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

O'er  Rome'and  o*er  the  nations  spread.         Francis. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertaimnent  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  favonra, 
who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

TO   TilB   RAMBLER. 
8IR, 

WhTbn  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in  single 
papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it ;  and  when 
I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times,  as  described  in  that 
useful  work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reign- 
ing among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oftener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the 
human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and  observations  be 
carried  down  to  posterity,  the  Spectators  may  shew  to  the 
rising  generation  what  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  their 
grandmothers,  the  Rambler  of  their  mothers,  and  that  from 
both  they  may  draw  instruction  and  warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  notice  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by  which  they 
vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used  to  pronounce  such 
forward  young  women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  by  a  mark  of  infamy  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the  manners  of 
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women,  ^  that  I  would  now  be  willing  to  compound  wtdi 
them  for  that  name,  although  I  then  thought  it  disgraceful 
enough,  if  they  would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  they 
are  too  generally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domestick 
bnsiness,  to  idle  amusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets,  with- 
out any  settled  view  at  all  but  of  squandering  time. 

Id  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  excepting  sometimes  in 
appearance  in  the  ring,  sometimes  at  a  good  and  chosen 
play,  sometimes  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation, 
the  young  ladies  contented  themselves  to  be  found  em- 
ployed in  domestick  duties ;  for  then  routes,  drums,  balls, 
assemblies,  and  such  like  markets  for  women,  were  not 
known. 

Modesty  and  di£Bdence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  and  characteristick 
graces  of  the  sex ;  and  if  a  forward  spirit  pushed  itself  into 
notice,  it  was  exposed  in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places  where  single 
women  were  to  be  seen  by  strangers.  Men  went  thither 
expecting  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only 
purpose. 

But  some  good  often  resulted,  however  improper  might 
be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in  the  way  of  their 
duty.  The  man  must  be  abandoned  indeed,  who  loves  not 
goodness  in  another ;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  that 
age  so  wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  and  conceit 
has  since  made  them  affect  to  be.  When  therefore  they 
saw  a  fair-one  whose  decent  behaviour  and  cheerful  piety 
shewed  her  earnest  in  her  first  duties,  they  had  the  less 
doubt,  judging  politically  only,  that  she  would  have  con- 
scientious regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the  rising  of 
a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  additional  charms  has  devo- 
tion given  to  her  recommunicated  features  ? 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they  heard. 
Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying  among  the  pro- 
phets whom  he  had  set  out  to  destroy.  To  a  man  thus  put 
into  good  humour  by  a  pleasing  object,  reli^on  itself  looked 
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more  amiable.  The  Men  Seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time 
loTed  the  holy  place  for  the  object's  sake,  and  loved  the 
object  for  her  suitable  behavioar  in  it. 

ReTorence  mingled  with. their  love,  and  they  thought 
that  a  young  lady  of  such  good  principles  most  be  adU 
dressed  only  by  the  man  who  at  least  made  a  shew  af 
good  principles*  whether  his  heart  was  yet  quite  right 
or  not. 

.  Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behayiour,  at  any  time  of  the 
service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her  eyes  were  her  own, 
her  ears  the  preacher's.  Women  are  always  most  observed 
when  they  seem  themselves  least  to  crbserve,  or  to  lay  ovt 
for  observation.  The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves  rath^ 
to  receive  confidence  from  the  withdrawn  eye  of  the  fair- 
one,  than  to  find  itself  obliged  to  retreat 

When  a  young  gentleman's  affection  was  thus  laudably 
engaged,  he  pursued  its  natural  dictates;  keeping  thea 
was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and  scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife 
was  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded, 
and  pre-engagement  apprehended.  A  woman  wIkha  be 
loved,  he  was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired  by  all  the 
world.     His  fears,  his  uncertainties,  increased  his  love. 

Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  domestick  exc^ 
lence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chosen,  will  sorely  not 
be  neglected,  confirmed  him  in  his  choice.  He  opens  hia 
hewtt  to  a  common  friend,  and  honestly  discovers  the  state 
of  his  fortune.  His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  jouag 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  they  approve  his  proposals,  dKaclose 
them  to  their  daughter. 

She  perhaps  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  pmaum 
of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his  assiduities,  hit 
constant  attendance  at  a  church,  whither,  till  of  late,  he 
used  seldom  to  come^  and  a  thousand  Utde  observances 
that  he  paid  her,  had  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  ve* 
gard,  and  then  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

That  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the  love  of  the 
young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  an  heterodoxy  which  pm- 
dencof  and  even  policy,  most  net  allow.   Bat,  thus  applied 
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to«  riie  ig  all  resignation  to  her  parents.  Charming  resig- 
nation, whioh  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  doty ;  friends  meet ; 
points  are  adjusted ;  delightful  perturbations,  and  hopes, 
and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up  the  tedious  space  till  an  in« 
terview  is  g^nted ;  for  the  young  lady  had  not  made  her- 
self cheap  at  publick  places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  modestly  reserved ; 
he  is  not  confident.  He  declares  his  passion ;  the  consci^ 
ousness  of  her  own  worth,  and  his  application  to  her  pa- 
rents, tate  from  her  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she 
owns  herself  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion.  The  in- 
quiries of  her  friends  into  his  character,  have  taught  her 
that  his  good  opinion  deserves  to  be  valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits ;  he  renews  them ; 
the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is  confirmed ;  and  when 
he  presses  for  the  favour  of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  decla- 
ration of  an  entire  acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  mo* 
dest  acknowledgment  of  esteem  for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near  day ;  and 
thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them  for  the  cheerful 
and  affectionate  manner  with  which  they  receive  his  agpree- 
Ale  application. 

With  this  prospect  of  future  happiness,  the  marriage  is 
celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  Pa- 
rens and  relations  on  both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in 
the  course  of  the  courtship,  can  receive  the  happy  couple 
with  countenances  illumined,  and  joyful  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one  family,  are 
the  farothers,  the  sisten,  the  friends  of  the  other.  Their 
two  families,  thus  made  one,  are  the  world  to  the  young 
couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  delight,  nor  do 
tiwy  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but  they  find  the  pleasure  of 
returning  to  it  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their 
ahsenoe  from  it* 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler !  forgive  the  talkativeness  of  an  old 
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man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my  Letitia,  thea  a 
blooming  beauty,  every  thing  passed  just  so !  Bnt  ho^  is 
the  case  ,now  ?  The  ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows, 
are  engrossed  by  places  of  open  resort  and  general  enter- 
tainment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropoKs,  and 
being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irksome.  Break* 
fasting-places,  dining-places,  routes,  drums,  concerts,  balls, 
plays,  operas,  masquerades  for  the  evening,  and  even  for 
all  night,  and  lately,  publick  sales  of  the  goods  of  broken 
housekeepers,  which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners 
has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come  in  as  another 
seasonable  relief  to  these  modern  time-killers. 

In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country-town  assem* 
blies;  Tunbridgc,  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough!  What 
expense  of  dress  and  equipage  is  required  to  qualify  the 
frequenters  for  such  emulous  appearance ! 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest  people 
have  plac.es  of  six-penny  resort,  and  gaming-tables  for 
pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  induced  to  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty, to  support  extravagance,  and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  publick  places,  Uiey 
are  not  ashamed  to  shew  their  faces  wherever  men  dare 
go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall  stare  most  impudently,  or 
who  shall  laugh  loudest  on  the  publick  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if  they  viMt 
those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock,  and  resolve  to  live 
single,  except  they  are  bought  at  a  very  high  price.  They 
can  be  spectators  of  all  that  passes,  and,  if  they  please, 
more  than  spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  com- 
panion of  an  evening  and  the  companion  for  life,  require 
very  different  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a  domestick 
wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thousand  in  this.  Yet  set- 
tlements are  expected,  that  often,  to  a  mercantile  man  es- 
pecially, sink  a  fortune  into  uselessness ;  and  pin-money  is 
stipulated  for,  which  makes  a  wife  independent,  and  de- 
stroys love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man*s  power  to  lay  any 
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obligation  upon  her^  that  might  engage  gratitude,  and  kin- 
dle affection.  When  to  all  this  the  card-tables  are  added, 
how  can  a  prudent  man  think  of  marrying  ? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to  find  wives, 
must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  foplings,  the  coxcombs,  the 
libertines  of  the  age,  whom  they  help  to  make  such  ?  And 
need  even  these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the  gay  co- 
quette obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  she  is  approachable  by 
every  man  without  requiring,  I  will  not  say  incense  or 
adoration,  but  even  common  complaisance,  every  fop  treats 
her  as  upon  the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invita- 
tions, and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she  has 
eompanions  indeed,  but  no  lovers ;  for  love  is  respectful 
and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all  her  followers  will  she 
find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,[before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the  inconsi- 
derate, the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  At  one  time  or  other,  women,  not  utterly 
thoughtless,  will  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  cen- 
sure, and  the  charity  of  your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reproofs  have  no 
effect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in  fashionable  folly, 
tbey  may  be  retailed  from  their  mouths  to  their  nieces, 
(marriage  will  not  often  have  entitled  these  to  daughters,) 
when  they,  the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed 
ofl^  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for  the  most 
admired  women  cannot  have  many  Tunbridge,  many  Bath 
seasons  to  blaze  in  ;  since  'even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are 
less  regarded  than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishment  of 
showy  girls  for  rendering  themselves  so  impolitickly  cheap. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  &c^. 


-    >»  The  writer  of  this  paper  was  Richardson,  the  Novelist.    See  Preface. 
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-QiME  n§e  SirjMNlici  iniquat 


Cciarti  ad  msmas,  n$e  vilit  Galba  tuHsaetm  Jvv.  Sat.  v.  3. 

Which  not  Sarmentus  brook 'd  at  Csaar's  board. 

Nor  grov'ling  Galba  from  hu  haughty  LonL  Elpbivstoic. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  RAMBLER. 
MR.  RAMBLER, 

You  have  often  endeayoured  to  impress  apon  your 
readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  Aaii  novelty,  that 
life  passes,  for  the  most  part,  in  petty  transactions ;  that 
oar  hours  glide  away  in  trifling  amusements  and  slight  gra- 
tifications ;  and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occap 
sion  that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation  has  no  influ- 
ence on  conduct.  Just  conclusions,  and  cogent  arguments, 
formed  by  laborious  study,  and  diligent  inquiry,  are  often 
reposited  in  ti^  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  a  raiser^s 
chest,  useless  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As  sMne  are  moi 
richer  for  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  others  are  not 
wiser  for  the  multitude  of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  fauman  betags^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have  accommodated 
your  precepts  to  your  description ;  whether  you  have  not 
generally  considered  your  readers  as  influenced  by  the  tni- 
gick  passions,  and  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  only  fix>m 
powerful  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  for  the  improvement  of  a 
single  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a  controverted  doctrine* 
but  equally  intends  the  advantage  and  equally  courts  the 
perusal  of  all  the  classes  of  mankind,  nothing  can  justly 
seem  unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation may  be  increased,  and  the  daily  satisfactions  of 
familiar  life  secured  from  interruption  and  disgust. 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured  your  reputa- 
tion, if  you  had  sometimes  descended  to  the  minuter  duties 
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of  Bockd  beinga,  and  enforeed  the  oWetradee  of  those  little 
chrilitiea  and  ceremoiiioiis  deHciunefl,  whichi  inconsiderable 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  seienee,  and  di£5eiilt  as 
they  may  proTO  to  be  detailed  with  dignity,  yet  contribute 
to  the  regulation  of  the  world,  by  facilitating  the  inter- 
comae  between  one  man  and  another^  and  of  which  the 
Fr^ch  have  snfficiently  testified  their  esteem^  by  terming 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  them  Sfavoir  vivrt.  The  art 
of  Uying. 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  which  we  never 
estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconTenience  of  its  loss.  Its 
influence  upon  the  manners  is  constant  and  uniform,  uo 
that,  like  an  equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
eumstances  of  every  action  are  so  adjusted  to  each  other, 
that  we  do  not  see  where  any  errour  could  have  been  com<> 
mitted,  and  rather  acquiesce  in  its  propriety  than  admire 
its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shews  us  the  vidue  of  ease,  a  little  fa* 
miliarity  with  those  iriio  were  never  taught  to  endeavour 
the  gratification  of  others,  but  regulate  their  behaviour 
merely  by  their  own  will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of 
established  modes  and  formalities  to  the  happiness  and 
qidet  of  common  life. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufficient,  without 
the  supplemental  laws  of  good-breedii^,  to  secure  freedom 
from  degen^ating  to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  firom  swel* 
Kng  into  insolence ;  a  thousand  incivilities  may  be  com* 
Biittedy  and  a  thousand  oflices  neglected,  without  any  re- 
morse of  conscience  or  reproach  from  reason. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to  be  rather 
ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of  delighting  must  be  con- 
ferred by  nature,  and  cannot  be  delivered  by  precept,  or 
obtained  by  imitation ;  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of 
a  very  smtdl  number  to  ravish  and  to  charm,  every  man 
may  hope  by  rules  and  caution  not  to  give  pain,  and  may, 
therefore,  by  the  help  of  good-breeding,  enjoy  the  kind- 
ness of  mankind,  though  he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher 
distinctions. 
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The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance  is  inclu- 
ded, and  from  which  flow  all  the  formalities  which  enstom 
has  established  in  ciyilized  nations,  is.  Thai  no  man  skaB. 
give  any  preference  to  himself.  A  rule  so  comprehensiTe 
and  certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
image  an  incivility,  without  supposing  it  to  be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place  some  particular  modes 
of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good-breeding,  which,  being  aibi- 
trary  and  accidental,  can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and 
conversation ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  differ- 
ent gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjustments  of 
place  and  precedence.  These,  however,  may  be  often  vio- 
lated without  offence,  if  it  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  nei- 
ther malice  nor  pride  contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will 
not  atone,  however  rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  in- 
solence, or  petulance  of  contempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of  mankind, 
less  real  and  rational  complaisance,  than  among  those  who 
have  passed  their  time  in  paying  and  receiving  visits,  in 
frequehtihg  publiok  entertainments,  in  studying  the  etaci 
measures  of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  variatioDS  of 
fashionable  courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may  beat  the  door 
of  an  acquaintance,  how  many' steps  they  must  attend  Um 
towards  the  gate,  and  what  interval  should  pass  before  his 
visit  is  returned ;  but  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  refuse  their 
own  vanity  any  gratification,  however  expensive  to  the 
quiet  of  another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendour  aad  ex- 
pense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally  placed  by  his 
fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  community,  has 
acquired  that  air  of  dignity,  and  that  readiness  in  Ae  ex- 
change of  compliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees, 
easily  confer. 

But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes  of  disfig- 
nity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  partly 
by  the  habit  of  contemplating  with  great  satisfaction  his 
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own  grttideur  and  riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those 
whom  chance  or  expectation  subjects  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a  small  house, 
he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of  spacious  apartments,  and 
the  convenience  of  changing  his  lodging-room  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  year ;  tells  him,  that  he  hates  confinement ; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  he  should  never 
wake  without  thinking  of  a  prison. 

To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  himself,  but  of 
much  less  estate,  he  shewed  his  services  of  plate,  and  re- 
marked that  such  things  were,  indeed,  nothing  better  than 
costly  trifles,  but  that  no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman  without  them ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his 
estate  was  smaller,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying  but  in- 
creasing it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for  his  eldest 
son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  observer  than 
himself,  collected  a  great  many  shifts  and  artifices  by 
whichpoverty  is  concealed ;  and  among  the  ladies  of  small 
fortune,  never  fails  to  talk  of  frippery  and  slight  silks,  and 
thfB  convenience  of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a  catalogue 
of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  rarities,  which,  though 
he  knows  the  humble  neatness  of  my  habitation,  he  seldom 
fails  to  conclude  by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  sees  a 
bouse  meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner^s  taste,  ox 
(Mties  his  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trypherus,  by 
which  he  is  become  the  terrour  of  all  who  are  less  wealthy 
than  himself,  and  has  raised  innumerable  enemies  without 
rivaby,  and  without  malevolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with  Trypherus, 
k  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man  who  does  not  fre- 
quently, like  him,  indulge  his  own  pride  by  forcing  others 
into  a  comparison  with  himself  when  he  knows  the  advan- 
tage is  on  his  side»  without  considering  that  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasing  ideas,  is  a  species  of  oppression ; 
and  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to  deprive  another  of 
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aeate  letA  adTaatage,  tkm  to  intemipt  thai  targ9tt\Aamm 
of  its  absenoe  whiok  is  the  next  hqppiiiesa  tf^  actaat  poa- 

aeiaioii. 

I  am,  8to. 

SUTROFIUS. 

NO.  9ft    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26, 1751. 


E^  tervai  thtdnfmiin  qwttqjiu  mi. 
Rugtieu*  agricolam,  ndUifora  bella  gergntem, 
Rectorem,  dtUfut  navita  puppis  amat*  OviDt  £z  Pon.  v.  59. 

Cbngenial  panions  soub  together  bind. 

And  er'ry  caUxng'  mingles  with  iti  kind ; 

Soldier  unites  with  soldier,  swain  with  swain. 

The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main*  F.  I^wis. 

It  haa  been  opdained  by  Ptoyidence,  for  the  conservatioa 
of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of  nature,  and  lor  Ae 
legnlar  propagation  of  the  several  classea  of  life  with 
which  the  elements  » e  peopled,  that  eveiy  ^waloro  shovU 
be  drawn  by  some  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own 
kind ;  and  that  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestick  aauiah 
wkssh  natuially  aiMte  into  cenpanes,  or  eo4iabit  by  pain, 
shoold  continne  faithfU  to  their  species ;  bat  even  those 
saiVienoas  and  ferocions  savi^^  which  Aristotle  obserrea 
never  to  be  gregarious,  should  range  moantaiiis  and  de- 
sorts  HI  search  of  one  another,  rathw  lh«i  poUato  the 
wwpU  with  a  monatroas  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  fewer  tribes  of 
the  creation  require  that  tiiey  should  be  determined  to  pro* 
per  natos  by  some  uniform  motive  of  choice,  or  some  co- 
gent principle  of  instinct,  it  is  necessary,  likewise,  thai 
man,  whos^  wider  capacity  demands  more  gratifications^ 
and  who  feels  in  himself  innimieraUe  wants,  which  a  Ble 
of  soKtude  csmnot  suppfy,  and  innumerable  powers  to 
which  it  cannot  g^ve  employment,  should  be  led  to  sail- 
able  companions  by  particular  influence ;  md  among  many 
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bnigs  of  the  sftine  natare  with  hiiBsdf,  he  may  seleet 
some  for  intimacy  and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  ezistenee,  by  superadding  fiiendship  to  hu- 
manityy  and  the  love  of  indiTidiials  to  that  of  the  species. 

Other  animids  are  so  formed,  that  they  seem  to  oontri- 
bate  Tory  little  to  the  hapfiiaess  of  each  other,  and  know 
■either  joy»  nor  grief,  nor  love,  nor  hatred,  bnt  as  they  are 
urged  by  some  desire  imniediatoly  gubseryient  either  to 
the  support  of  their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continnation  of 
their  race ;  they  therefore  aeldom  appear  to  regard  any  of 
the  minnter  discriminations  which  distiiigiiish  ereatnres  of 
die  same  kind  from  one  another. 

Bnt  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kindness,  more 
timn  his  general  tendency  to  congenial  nature,  Babylon  or 
London,  with  all  their  multitudes,  would  have  to  Um  the 
desolation  of  a  wilderness ;  his  affectioDS,  not  compressed 
into  a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  l&e  elemental  fire, 
in  boundless  evaporation;  he  would  languish  in  perpetual 
insensibilily , .  and  though  he  nught,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
v^our  of  youth,  amuse  himself  with  the  fresh  enjoyments 
of  life,  yet,  when  curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  sub- 
side»  he  would  abandon  Umself  to  the  iluctuatioiM  of 
diance,  without  eiqpecting  help  against  aayoahanity,  or 
feeing  any  wish  lor  the  happiness  of  othacs. 

To  love  aU  men  is  our  duty,  so  fiv  as  it  includes  a  ge* 
nend  hAit  of  benevolence^  and  readiness  of  oocaswaai 
kindness ;  bnt  to  love  all  equally  is  impossible ;  at  leaft 
impossible  without  the  extinetiott  of  (hoae  passions  which 
now  produce  all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without 
the  disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facuUeSy 
and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and  fean  in  a|Mthy 
and  indUfferenee. 

The  neeessilies  of  our  condition  require  a  tiiouand 
offices  of  tendemessy  which  mere  regard  fior  ^ke  species 
wiH  wevmr  dictate.  Eveiy  nmn  has  frequent  grievmiees 
whic^  only  the  sdiGitnde  of  feieMkhip  wiD  discover  and 
remedy,  and  which  would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the 
mighty  heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by 
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the  eye  of  general  benevolence  equally  attentiye  to  evei^ 
misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  i8»  therefore,  neces- 
sarily broken  into  smaller  independent  societies;  these 
form  distinct  interests,  which  are  too  frequently  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  which  they  who  have  entered  into  the 
league  of  particular  governments  fidsely  think  it  virtoe  to 
promote,  however  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Such'unions  are  again  separated  into  subordinate  classes 
and  combinations,  and  social  life  is  perpetually  branched 
out  into  minuter  subdivisions,  till  it  terminates  in  the  last 
ramifications  of  private  life. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  lasting,  it  has 
been  already  observed  in  these  papers,  that  a  conformity 
of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No  man  can  have  much  kind- 
ness for  him  by  whom  he  does  not  believe  himself  esteem- 
ed, and  nothing  so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which  arises  from 
participation  of  the  same  pleasures,  since  we  are  natn- 
rally  most  willing  to  sevive  in  our  minds  the  memoiy  of 
persons,  with  whom  the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose  that  any  one 
endeavoiirs  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  as  he  cannot 
accompany  in  their  amusements  and  diversions.  Men  have 
been  known  to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  beiag 
skilful  in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  h^>pened  to 
be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his  taste  for  some  parti- 
cular JBpecies  of  curiosities,  by  relishing  the  same  wine,  or 
applauding  the  same  cookeiy. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have  placed  above 
regard  to  such  petty  recommendations,  must  nevertheless 
be  gained  by  similitude  of  manners.  The  highest  and  no- 
blest enjoyment  of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must  always 
pre-suppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  inquiry,  and  delight 
in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay  his 
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for  the  refonnation  of  laws,  or  his  comparisons  of  difibrent 
foims  of  govemmeDt,  before  Ae  ohemist,  who  has  never 
aocustomed  his  thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and 
sulphur  ?  or  how  could  the  astronomer,  in  explaining  his 
calcidations  and  conjectures,  endure  the  coldness  of  a 
gnunmarian,  who  would  lose  sight  of  Jupiter  and  all  his 
satellites,  for  a  happy  etymology  of  an  obscure  word,  or 
a  better  explication  of  a  controyerted  line  ? 

Every  man  Iotos  merit  of  the  same  kind  with  his  own, 
when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  advancement  or  his  re- 
putation ;  for  he  not  only  best  understands  the  worth  of 
those  qualities  which  he  labours  to  cultiyate,  or  the  use- 
fulness of  the  art  which  he  practises  with  success,  but 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises,  which, 
though  given  to  another,  belong  equally  to  himself. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  of  research  and  refinement  to 
discover  that  men  must  generally  select  their  companions 
from  their  own  state  of  life,  since  there  are  not  many 
minds  furnished  for  gpreat  variety  of  conversation,  or  ad- 
apted to  multiplicity  of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academick,  the  lawyer,  the  mechanick» 
and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  of  talk  peculiar  to  their 
own  fraternity ;  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  same 
events,  have  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  the  same  sort, 
and  made  use  of  allusions  and  illustrations  which  them- 
selves only  can  understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular  profes- 
sion, and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a  single  rank  of 
mortals,  is  indeed  sufficiently  despicable.  But  as  limits 
must  be  always  set  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind, 
there  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously 
prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is  principally 
pleased  to  converse ;  and  he  that  can  most  inform  or  best 
understand  him,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  with  particular 
regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor  is  it 
eulpable,  unless  suflered  so  far  to  predominate  as  to  pro- 
duce aversion  from  every,  other  kind  of  excellence,  and  to 
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ihade  tbe  Ittstie  of  dusiiaikur  yirtues.  Those,  therofere, 
whom  the  lot  ef  life  has  conjoined,  should  eadeavoiir  oon- 
stiBdy  to  approach  towards  the  incUiiatioii  of  each  other, 
invigorate  every  motion  of  concaneat  desiie,  and  flui  every 
spark  of  kindred  cariosity. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  discord  generally  ope- 
rates in  little  things;  it  is  inflamed  to  its  utmost  vehe- 
mence by  contrariety  of  taste,  oftener  than  of  priaoiples  ; 
and  might  therefore  commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent 
conformity,  which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive,  ought 
idways  to  be  the  consequence  of  indissoluble  umon. 
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Omns  vqfer  vitium  ridenti  Ftaeeut  amieo 

Tattgity  ei  ciintinu  chtum  pmear^^  iiMttt.     Pnnus,  8ftL  i.  Il€. 

Horace,  with  ily  innmiatng  graoe, 

Laugh'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  ftwe  i 

Would  laiae  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  fonad. 

And  tickle  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguild ; 

Bat  made  the  despente  passes  when  he  sisil*d.  DavAsar. 

TO   THE   RAMBLBR, 
SIR, 

As  very  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  of  their  affairs,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
totally  buried  in  the  country,  where  they  labour  under  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  of  what  is  transacting  among 
the  polite  part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
as  a  publick  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of  these 
truly  compassionable  objects  imder  your  consideration. 

These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity  should  be  fur- 
nished with  such  accounts  of  the  employments  of  people 
of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in  their  several  remote 
corners  to  a  laudable  imitation ;  or,  at  least,  so  far  infonn 
and  prepare  them,  that  if  by  any  joyful  change  of  sitna^ 
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tion  tlwy  AoM  be  suddenly  tmn^pcMrted  into  the  g:^ 
«B0Be,  ^ey  may  not  gape,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and  be 
utteriy  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  and  make  a  proper  appear* 
anee  in  it. 

It  is  inconeeivaUe  how  mach  the  welfare  of  all  die 
cowitry  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  promoted,  if  yon 
would  use  your  charitable  endeavours  to  raise  in  theoi  a 
noble  emulation  of  the  manners  and  customs  oi  lugher 
Ufe. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  elear  and  ami>le 
description  of  the  whole  set  of  polite  acquirements ;  a 
complete  lustoiy  of  forms,  fashions,  frolioks ;  of  routs,  drams, 
bnrricaDes,  balls,  assemblies,  ridottos,  masquerades,  aac- 
tions;  plays,  operas,  puppet-shows,  and  bear-gardens;  of 
all  those  delights  which  profitably  engage  the  att«itioa  of 
the  most  sublime  characters,  and  by  which  they  have 
brought  to  such  amagnng  perfection  the  ndiole  art  and 
mystery  of  passing  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of  any  one 
thing  that  fonnid  creatures  are  pleased  to  call  useful  and 
necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  steps  to  attain 
this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you  may  add  such  irre- 
sistible arguments  in  its  favour,  as  must  convince  num- 
bers, who  in  other  instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural 
understanding,  of  the  unaccountable  errour  of  supposing 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  any  other  purpose  but  to 
flutter,  sporty  and  shine.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  an  everlasting  round  of  diversion,  and 
the  more  lively  and  hurrying  die  better,  is  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is  im- 
proved, that  there  should  in  these  days  be  persons  so  ig- 
norant and  stupid  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  mispend 
their  time,  and  trouble  their  heads  about  any  thing  else 
than  pursuing  the  present  fancy ;  for  what  else  is  worth 
living  for  ? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  consequences  when 
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they  come ;  and  as  for  the  antiquated  notions  of  dntj,  Ibey 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  French  noTcl*  or  any  book 
one  eyer  looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writings  of  authors  %  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages  ago,  and 
who,  as  they  were  totally  without  any  idea  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  now  characterize  people  of  distinc- 
tion, have  been  for  some  time  sinking  apace  into  utter 
contempt.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous 
admirers,  for  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  eveiy  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at  one 
ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  ceremonial  of 
visits,  the  ecstatick  delight  of  unfriendly  intimacies  and 
unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  absolutely  silent.  Bhiot 
truth,  and  downright  honesty,  plain  clothes,  stayii^  at 
home,  hard  work,  few  words,  and  those  unenlivened  with 
censure  or  double  meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as 
the  ornaments  and  pleasures  of  life.  little  oaths,  polite 
dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful  indolence^  the 
glitter  of  finery,  the  triumph  of  precedence,  the  enchant- 
ments of  flattery,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  noticm  of;  and 
I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they  would  have 
looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains  authority,  and 
tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was  absolutely  the  aversioo  of 
these  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they  pretend 
to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise,  and  good ;  acquirements 
infinitely  below  the  consideration  of  persons  of  taste  and 
spirit,  who  know  how  to  spend  their  time  to  so  much  better 
purpose. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray,  Mr.  Ram- 

'  In  the  original  of  this  paper,  written  by  Mrs.  Carter,  and  republished  by 
her  nephew  and  executor,  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington,  (Memoirs  of  Mrs.  C. 
Vol.  ii.  Oct.  1816,)  the  following  words  occur,  which  were  unacoountably 
omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson—"  authors  called,  I  think  Ptoter  and  Plial,  who  lived." 

ttC 
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bier,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the  very  extensive  benefit 
of  playing  at  eards  on  Sundays,  a  practice  of  such  infinite 
nse,  that  we  may  modestly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  nniver- 
sally  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvious;  be- 
cause, as  for  some  strange  reason  or  other,  which  no  fine 
gentleman  or  fine  lady  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there 
is  neither  play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
any  other  tiling  worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a  Sunday ;  if 
it  were  not  for  the  charitable  assistance  of  whist  or  bragg, 
the  genteel  part  of  mankind  must,  one  day  in  seven,  ne- 
cessarily suffer  a  total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gainers  by  so 
salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its  good  influence,  in 
some  deg^e,  to  the  lower  orders  of  people ;  but  were  it 
quite  general,  how  much  better  and  happier  would  the 
world  be  than  it  is  even  now  ? 

Tib  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so  mean,  to 
deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  liberties  which  are  equally 
open  for  all.    Yet  if  servants  were  taught  to  go  to  church 
on  this  day,  spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving 
instruction  in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere  friendly 
conversation,  the  poor  wretches  would  infallibly  take  it 
into  their  heads,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  sober,  mo- 
dest, diligent,  and  faithful  to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or  humanity 
would  wish  their  domesticks  infected  with  such  strange  and 
primitive  notions,  or  laid  under  such  unmerciftd  restraints : 
all  which  may,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  be  prevented  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  good-humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  you  recommend.     For  when  the  lower  kind  of  people 
see  their  betters,  with  a  truly  laudable  spirit,  insulting  and 
flying  in  the  face  of  those  rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety 
and  the  laws,  they  are  thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as 
far  as  actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught  that 
they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  them  at  defiance  in 
such  instances  as  their  particular  necessities  and  inclina- 
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Ihiis  is  the  libeity  of  the  whole 

■ighlilj  in^ifOTed  and  enlarged. 

Ib  short,  Mr.  BanUer,  by  a  faithfiil  represeDtation  of 

the  nimberless  ben^ts  of  a  DK>dish  life,  yoa  will  have 

ilwer  your  part  ni  psoBiotiiii^  what  every  body  aeems  to 

eoafess  the  true  fivpose  of  hniaitt  exist«ice»  pevpetatti 


By  emMmrmgmg  peeide  to  emplo?  their  whole  attentioB 
OB  trifles*  and  auike  amnaeiiient  their  sole  stady,  yo«  wM 
teach  them  how  to  aToid  iBaay  Teiy  uneasy  reflections. 

All  the  soft  feelings  of  hniBanity»  the  sympathies  of 
friendship,  all  nataral  temptations  to  the  care  of  a  femily» 
and  solicitade  abont  the  good  or  ill  of  others,  with  the 
whole  train  of  domestick  and  social  affections,  which  create 
soch  daily  anxieties  and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetnal  delights ; 
and  all  seriovs  thooghtB,  hot  particnlarly  that  of  kertaftm , 
be  banidied  ont  of  the  world ;  a  BM)st  perplexing  appre- 
bensioQ,  bat  lockily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so 
very  clear  a  case,,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 

I  am,  fltc. 

Charibssa*. 


»»*»i»»#i#«#i^»^»^»#<»i»^»»^» 
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Meilajtthm  VjfhUa  tibi,  vel  Hymittia  noMci ; 
Ei  dtparCeerofue  Ccnkafmkmpi?  SCakt.  lib.  xL  Ep.  4S. 

Alas!  dcmr  Sir»  jM  tiy  m  ?«ni, 

Impoidbilities  to  gain ; 

No  bee  from  Corsica's  rank  jnice, 

HybUean  honey  can  produce.  F.  Lewis. 

TO  THB  RAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

Having  by  several  years  of  continual  study  trea* 
sured  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  principles  and  ideas^ 

^  The  second  contribution  of  Mrs.  Carter. 
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andl  ohtaiaed  by  frequent  exercise  the  power  of  applyiag 
tliem  with  propriety,  and  combniiiig  them  widi  readiness, 
I  resehred  to  quit  the  nniversity,  where  I  considered  my- 
self as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  pnblick  life.  I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the 
company  ^  those  who  were  of  the  same  age  with  myself, 
and  finding  that  my  academical  grarity  contribnted  very 
little  to  my  repntation,  applied  my  faculties  to  jocularity 
and  burlesque.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  I  had  heated  my 
imagination  to  suoh  a  state  of  activity  and  ebullition,  that 
upon  every  occasion  it  fumed  away  in  bursts  of  wit,  and 
tfvaporatfons  of  gaiety.  I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of 
the  eoflee-house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  the 
presidentship  of  fire  clubs,  was  dragged  by  violence  to 
every  new  play,  and  quoted  in  every  controversy  upon 
theatrical  merit;  wsis  in  every  publick  place  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  humble  auditors^  who  retailed  in  other 
places  of  resort  my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  thejar  intimate  and  companion,  by  many,  who  had  no 
other  pretensions  to  my  acquaintance,  than  diat  they  had 
drank  chocolate  in  the  same  room. 

Tou  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  BamUer,  that  I  menti<m  nqr 
success  with  some  appearance  of  triumph  and  elevation. 
Periiaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  nHnre  flattering  or  alluring 
than  that  which  is  conferred  by  the  powers  of  conversaticm, 
by  extemporaneous  sprig^tliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of 
language,  and  fertility  of  sentiment.  In  other  exertions 
of  genius,,  the  greater  part  of  the  praise  in  unknown  and 
unmjoyed ;  the  writer,  indeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a 
wider  extent,  but  receives  little  pleasure  or  advantage 
from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a  kkid  of 
nominal  sovereignty  over  regions  which  pay  no  tribute. 
The  colloquial  wit  has  always  his  own  radiance  reflected 
on  himself  and  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  bestows ; 
he  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every  one  that  af^nroaches 
him,  sees  firiendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  atteutioB 
swelling  into  praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  importance  and 
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esteem,  is  ao 

entiaiioe»  briglitmed 

peetatioD»  Aat  die 

•carcely  fail  to  be  pleaug 

mj  conscience  does  not  lepraack 

■rinal  effects  of  vamty ;  since  I 

lamice  on  the  nde  of  Yirtoe,  and 

dcntmding 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  ifc  lin  of  emgayiBg 
■J  pleaaantry,  or  die  pride  of  beon^  thiiifcht  Id  eigoj  it 
often  into  my  company ;  b«t  I  was  caroaacd  in  a 
■Mnner  by  Demochares,  n  ytk  ■■■  of  a  large 
■d  a  liberal  disposition.     My  fortaae  beon^  by  no 
coberant,  inclined  me  to  be  pleased  with  a  fiiend 
wining  to  be  entertained  aft  his  own  charge     I 
by  daily  invitations  hafaitoated  to  his  table,  aad^  as 
he  hdeved  my  acquaintance  necessary  to  the  chaxvcter  of 
clegwice»  which  he  was  desiroas  of  estaUiahii^,  I  Kved  in 
all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  widMNit  expense  ordependcnce» 
and  passed  my  life  in  a  perpetaairecapiocation  of  pleasuie, 
with  men  brought  together  by  aimSilnde  of  aeeampGib- 
ments,  or  desire  of  improTemenL 

But  all  power  has  its  sph^e  of  activity,  beyond  which  it 
produces  no  effect.  Demochares,  b^g  called  by  his  af- 
faira  into  the  eouatry,  imagined  that  he  shouli 
pnylmilj  by  ooaung  among  his  neighbours 
hy  a  msM  whose  alnHties  were  so  gnteraltf  allowed.  Tk 
preseady  spread  through  half  the  rnaniiy  that  De- 
anired,  and  had  brought  with  Urn  the  cde- 
by  whom  such  merriment  wcnM  ha  excit- 
aev^  been  enjoyed  or  coneei¥ed  behre.  I 
the  purpose  for  which  I  was  inTilad* 
Mi  diligendy  out  for  possible 
ind  myself  courted  upon  prinripira 
Bidered  as  ciqpable  of  recoaciiing 

and  uniting  a  whole  proTiaoe  in  sacul 

*  fcw  days  qpent  in  adjostii^  hb 
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iationsy  Demochares  invited  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  neigh- 
Iwarhood  to  dinner,  and  did  not  forget  to  hint  how  mnch 
my  presence  was  expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the 
feast.  He  informed  me  what  prejudices  my  reputation 
had  raised  in  my  favour,  and  represented  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  up  the  blaze  of  merri- 
ment, and  should  remark  the  various  effects  that  my  fire 
would  have  upon  such  diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to  quicken  my 
vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I  felt  an  ambition  of 
shining  which  I  never  knew  before;  and  was  therefore 
embarrassed  with  an  unusual. fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed 
the  night  in  planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the 
coming  day ;  recollected  all  my  topicks  of  raillery,  pro- 
posed proper  subjects  of  ridicule,  prepared  smart  replies 
to  a  thousand  questions,  accommodated  answers  to  imagin- 
ary repartees,  and  formed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apoph- 
thegms, tales,  and  illustrations. 

Tlie  momiiDg  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  of  these  busy 
meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpitations  of  a  champion  on 
the  day  of  combat ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts, 
fonnd  my  spirits  sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.* 
The  company  soon  after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every  one, 
at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hilarius.  What  con- 
ception the  inhabitants  of  this  region  had  formed  of  a  wit, 
I  cannot  yet  discover ;  but  observed  that  they  all  seemed, 
after  the  regular  exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away 
disappointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinner,  they  cast 
their  eyes  first  upon  me,  and  then  upon  each  other,  like  a 
theatrical  assembly  waiting  for  a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was  relieved  by 
die  dinner ;  and  as  every  attention  was  taken  up  by  the 
business  of  the  hour,  I  sunk  quietiy  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  company.  But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  removed, 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar  prattle,  an 
universal  silence  again  shewed  their  expectation  of  some 
unusual  performance.  My  friend  endeavoured  to  rouse 
tbem  by  healths  and  questions^  but  they  answered  him  with 
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great  brevity,  and  immediately  ttlapsed  into  their  focmer 
taciturnity. 

'  I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportiinit|r  to  divert  them, 
bnt  could  find  no  pass  opened  for  a  single  sally ;  and  who 
«an  be  merry  without  an  object  of  mirth?  Afler  a  few 
fiunt  effortSy  which  produced  neither  applause  nor  oppo- 
sition,  I  was  content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round 
the  glass  in  silence,  and  solaoe  myself  with  my  own  eon- 
templations. 

My  friend  looked  round  him ;  the  guests  stared  at  one 
another ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  few  syllables  were  uttered 
with  timidity  and  hesitation,  there  was  none  ready  to  make 
any  reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  ereiy  minute 
took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing,  and  disposition  to 
be  pleased.  Thus  passed  the  hours  to  which  so  much  hmp- 
pinesB  was  decreed ;  the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of 
open  proclamation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth,  aad  to 
Hilarius. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of  parting 
freed  us  from  flie  persecutions  of  each  other.  I  heard 
them,  as  they  walked  along  the  court,  murmuting  at  Ae 
loss  of  the  day,  and  inquiring  whether  any  man  would  pay 
a  second  vint  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit. 

Demochares,  whose  benevdience  is  greater  than  his  pe- 
netration, having  flattered  his  hopes  with  the  secondary 
honour  which  he  was  to  gain  by  my  sprightliness  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  affection  with  which  he  should  be  followed 
for  a  perpetual  banquet  of  gaiety,  was  not  able  to  conceal 
his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  easily  be  con- 
vinced, that  I  had  not  sacrificed  his  interest  to  snUennesa 
and  caprice,  and  studiously  endeavoured  to  disgust  his 
guests^  Bhd  suppressed  my  powers  of  delighting,  ia  obsti- 
nate and  premeditated  silence.  I  am  informed  timt  the 
reproach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the  gentiemen 
of  the  country  between  us ;  some  being  of  opinion  that  my 
friend  is  deluded  by  an  impostor,  who,  though  he  has  found 
some  art  of  gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before 
men  of  move  peftetriition ;  and  dtbers  concludtag  that  I 
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think  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my  abilities,  and 
disdain  to  exert  my  genias  for  the  praise  of  msticks. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes  happened 
to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  celebrated 
for  wits,  to  fall  nnder  the  same  censures  upon  the  like  oc- 
casions. I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  prevent  any  mis- 
representations of  such  failures,  by  remarking  that  inven- 
tion is  not  wholly  at  the  command  of  its  possessor ;  that 
the  power  of  pleasing  is  very  often  obstructed  by  the 
desire ;  that  all  expectation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  sur- 
prise is  necessary  to  gaiety ;  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  contribute  to  its  pro- 
duction, since  the  mind  stagnates  without  external  venti- 
lation, and  that  effervescence  of  the  fancy,  which  flashes 
into  transport,  can  be  raised  only  by  the  iniusion  of  dis- 
similar ideas. 
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Ipsa  quoque  astiduo  labuntur  tempora  motu, 

Non  seetu  aeflu,men»     N$que  enim  eontittereftumen, 

Nee  Uvis  hora  potest :  ted  wt  unda  impelUtur  undo, 

Urgeturqus  prior  veniewte,  nrgetque  priorem, 

Tempora  ticfiigiunt  pariter,  pariterque  sequuntur,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  179. 

With  eonstant  motion  as  the  momentB  glide, 

Behold  in  nuining  life  the  rolling  tide ! 

For  none  can  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  pow'r. 

The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour : 

But  wave  by  wave  pursued  arrives  on  shore. 

And  each  impell'd  behind  impels  before : 

So  time  on  time  revolving  we  descry ; 

So  minutes  follow,  and  so  minutes  fly.  Elphinston. 

"  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of 

which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes :  we  first 

leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of 

ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part 

of  old  age.''    The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  incited  in 

me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant 

fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  dispe- 
ll, i.  X  i 
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sition  to  all  external  objectB,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations^  and  on  a  sadden,  found 
my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour/  the  shouts  of 
alacrity,  the  shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the 
dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but 
soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we 
were  going,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamour  and 
confusion,  I  was  told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the 
ocean  of  life;  that  we  had  already  passed  the  streights  of 
infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished,  some  by  the 
weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  the 
folly,  perverseness,  or  negligence,  of  those  who  undertook 
to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other 
means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was 
always  in  our  power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that 
offered  their  direction  and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first 
turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through 
flowery  islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed 
to  behold  with  pleasure ;  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irre- 
sistible, bore  him  away.  Beyond  these  islands  all  was 
darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the 
shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that 
the  most  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  •  It 
appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk 
unexpectedly  while  they  wer^  courting  the  gale  with  foil 
sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  they  had  left  behind.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the 
darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  tLere 
were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their  fol- 
lowers into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 
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The  carrent  was  invariable  and  insafmountable ;  but 
though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the 
place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as 
to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  since, 
fliough  none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much 
care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every 
man  appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  hia  con- 
sorts every  moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
die  waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate,  and  their  mis- 
conduct were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the 
same  jocund  confidence ;  every  man  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able 
to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swallowed, 
or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed :  nor  was 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man 
change  his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he 
soon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  dis- 
posal of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  or 
from  weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of 
those  who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he 
was  sinking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him ;  and  many  spent  their 
last  moments  in  cautioning  others  against  the  folly  by  which 
they  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their  course,  llieir 
benevolence  was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being  confessedly 
unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visi- 
bly impaired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every 
passenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by 
favourable  accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre-* 
served,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to 
sadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep 
the  melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and 

ii2 
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hinder  them  from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  grati*. 
fications  which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace  of  tbeu 
labours;  yet,  in  effect,  none  seemed  less  to  expect destme- 
tion  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most  dreadful ;  they  ail  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from  themselves;  and 
those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  ter- 
rours  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  Ihe  present  moment, 
and  generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope, 
who  was  the  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Tet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those 
whom  she  favoured  most,  was  not  that  they  should  escape,  but 
that  they  should  sink  last ;  and  with  this  promise  every  one 
was  satisfied,  though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  Eeeniog 
to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  cre- 
dulity of  her  companions ;  for,  in  proportion  as  their  ves- 
sels grew  leaky,  she  redoubled  her  assurances  of  safety  ^ 
and  none  were  more  busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long 
voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulph  ^In- 
temperance, a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks, 
of  which  the  plointed  craigs  were  concealed  under  water, 
and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread 
couches  of  repose,  and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled 
the  song  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who 
sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  necessarily  pass.  Reasoii, 
indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through 
t  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ;  but  very  few 
could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to 
put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that  she 
should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of 
that  delicious  region,  after  which  they  always  determined 
to  pursue  their  course  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  pro- 
mises, as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was 
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weak,  but  yet  intemipted  the  coarse  of  the  vessel,  and 
drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endea- 
voured to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulph  was  gene- 
rally too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
danced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at 
last  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was 
able  to  extricate,  generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon 
the  points  which  shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  were  unable  to  continue  their  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along  timorously 
and  feeble,  endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  shattered  by 
every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees, 
after  long  struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  re- 
pining at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  of  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered 
on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great 
confidence  in  their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ; 
but  I  remarked  that  few  vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been 
much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves 
continaed  afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  their 
assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the 
cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was,  that  they  sunk  later, 
and  more  suddenly ;  for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had 
sometimes  seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued 
from  the  streights  in  infancy,  perish  in  the  way,  and  at 
last  were  overset  by  a  cross  breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resist- 
ance, or  the  anguish  of  expectation.  But  such  as  had  often 
fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  subsided  by 
sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the  encroaching  wa- 
ters, and  harassed  themselves  by  labours  that  scarce  Hope 
herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition 
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from  some  unknown  Power,  ''  Gaze  not  idly  upon  otfiers 
when  thoQ  thyself  art  sinking.  Whence  is  tlids  thoagfatless 
tranquiilityy  when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered  V 
I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulph  of  Intemperance  before 
me,  started  and  awaked. 
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Scire  volunt  secreta  domtu  atqwt  inde  timeri.  Jvv.  Sat.  iii.  1 13. 

They  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  so 

Are  worshipp'd  there,  and  fear'd  for  what  they  Vnow.       Drtdsit. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain  charac^ 
teristicks  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  advance  into 
knowledge  opens  new  prospects,  and  produces  new  incite- 
ments to  further  progress*  All  the  attainments  possible  ia 
our  present  state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capaci- 
ties of  enjoyment ;  conquest  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of 
kindling  ambition^  discovery  has  no  effect  but  of  raising 
expectation ;  the  gratification  of  one  desire  encourages  an- 
other ;  and  after  all  our  labours^  studies,  and  inquiries,  we 
are  continually  at  the  same  distance  from  the  completion 
of  our  schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent  for  want  of 
its  enjoyment 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by  ex- 
trinsick  and  adventitious  motives,  seems  on  many  occasions 
to  operate  without  subordination  to  any  other  principle ; 
we  are  eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  referring 
our  observations  to  a  farther  end ;  we  climb  a  mountain 
for  a  prospect  of  the  plain ;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a 
storm,  that  we  may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water; 
we  range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  jieither 
architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross  seas  only  to  view 
nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnificence  in  ruins;  we  are 
equally  allured  by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a 
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palace»  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  and 
every  thing  polished,  every  thing  great  and  every  thing 
little;  ^e  do  not  see  a  thicket  but  with  some  temptation 
to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  insect  flying  before  ns  but  with 
an  inclination  to  pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlarged. 
Lucan  therefore  introduces  Caesar  speaking  with  dignity 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high-priest  of  Egypt, 
that  he  has  no  desire  equally  powerful  with  that  of  finding 
the  origin  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he  would  quit  all  the  pro* 
jects  of  the  civil  war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he  would 
furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to  which  his  hero,  re* 
nowned  for  wisdom,  might  yield  without  disgrace,  makes 
them  declare,  that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with 
increase  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  acquirement 
which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use,  or  which  may  not 
at  least  gratify  pride  with  occasional  superiority ;  but  who- 
ever attends  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or  more  accu'- 
rate  discussion,  precedes  all  thoughts  of  profit,  or  of  com- 
petition ;  and  that  his  desires  take  wing  by  instantaneous 
impulse,  though  their  flight  may  be  invigorated,  or  their 
efibrts  renewed,  by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gra- 
tification of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasiness  than 
confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained  by  ignorance,  than 
delighted  by  instruction.  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every 
thing  with  joy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after  knowledge 
must  have  proposed  knowledge  only  as  their  reward ;  and 
that  science,  though  perhaps  the  nursling  of  interest,  was 
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tlie  daughter  of  curiosity :  for  who  oan  believe  that  tliej 
who  first  watched  the  coarse  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the  use 
of  their  discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the 
mensuration  of  time  ?  They-  were  delighted  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  nocturnal  skies,  they  found  that  the  lighta 
changed  their  places ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxioRs 
to  understand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are,  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  who  s^ 
pear  satisfied  with  their  intellectual  possessions,  and  seem 
to  live  without  desire  of  enlarging  their  conceptions ;  be- 
fore whom  the  world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  aie 
equally  unmoved  by  nature  or  by  art. 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  temporary  effeet 
of  a  predominant  passion :  a  lover  finds  no  inclination  to 
travel  any  path,  but  that  which  leads  to  the  habitation  of 
his  mistress ;  a  trader  can  spare  little  attention  to  c<»BmoB 
occurrences,  when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a  storm. 
It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a  total  immeraon  in 
sensuality;  corporeal  pleasures  may  be  indulged  till  the 
memory  of  every  other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated; 
the  mind,  long  habituated  to  a  lethargick  and  quiescent 
state,  is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the  obtrusion 
of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  again  to  ignorance  and  rest. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the  continual 
task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life,  denies  all  opportuni- 
ties of  deviation  from  their  own  narrow  track,  the  number 
of  such  as  live  without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  with  cheap  amusements, 
and  waste  their  lives  in  researches  of  no  importance. 

There  Ib  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and  excursive 
minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  inquisitiveness,  whieh 
entangle  them  in  trivial  employments  and  minute  studies, 
and  detain  them  in  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousness 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fatigue  of  laborious  efforts,  en- 
chant them  at  once  with  ease  and  novelty,  and  vitiate  them 
the  luxury  of  learning.    The  necessity  of  doing  some- 
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tUng,  and  the  fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the  histo- 
rian to  a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of  the 
weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  constructor  of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content  themselves 
to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industrious,  are  at  least  em- 
ployed without  injury  to  others;  but  it  seldom  happens 
that  we  can  contain  ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or 
forbear  to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue. 

Nngaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earlier  years  by  an 
uncommon  liveliness  of  imag^ation,  quickness  of  sagacity, 
and  extent  of  knowledge.  When  he  entered  into  life,  he 
applied  himself  with  particular  inquisitiveness  to  examine 
the  various  motives  of  human  actions,  the  complicated  in- 
fluence of  mingled  afTections,  the  different  modifications  of 
interest  and  ambition,  and  the  various  causes  of  miscar- 
riage and  success  both  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what  purpose  all 
these  observations  were  collected,  or  how  Nugaculus  would 
much  improve  his  virtue  or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  at- 
tention to  changes  of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsidera- 
tion,  sallies  of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualties  by  which 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the 
study  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of  a  wise  man ;  they 
therefore  flattered  his  vanity,  applauded  his  discoveries, 
and  listened  with  submissive  modesty  to  his  lectures  on 
the  uncertainty  of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and 
the  instability  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various  mo- 
tives which  agitate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule  of  the  modern 
dream  of  a  ruling  passion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to  a  close  in- 
q^eotion  into  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  had  no  interest 
in  view,  and  therefore  no  design  of  supplantation ;  he  had 
no  malevolence,  and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any 
intention  to  expose  them ;  but  having  once  found  the  art  of 
engaging  his  attention  upon  others,  he  had  no  inclination 
to  call  it  back  to  himself,  but  has  passed  his  time  in  keep. 
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ing  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  rising  character,  and  Uved 
upon  a  8maU  estate  without  any  thought  of  increasing  it. 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  general  master 
of  secret  history,  and  can  g^ve  an  account  of  the  intrigues, 
private  marriages,  competitions,  and  stratagems,  of  half  a 
century.  He  knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man*8 
estate,  the  terms  upon  which  every  spendthrift  raises  his 
money,  the  real  and  reputed*  fortune  of  every  lady,  the 
jointure  stipulated  by  every  contract,  and  the  expectations 
of  every  family  from  maiden  aunts  and  childless  acquaint- 
ances. He  can  relate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knows 
how  much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  his  butler,  and  the 
land  of  another  underlet  by  his  steward ;  he  can  tell  where 
the  manor-house  is  falling,  though  large  sums  are  yearly 
paid  for  repairs ;  and  where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence  he  is  inadvertently  gn^ty 
of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He  sees  no  man  s  servant 
without  draining  him  of  his  trust ;  he  enters  no  family  with- 
out flattering  the  children  into  discoveries ;  he  is  a  perpe- 
tual spy  upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours ;  and  knows  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks  of  a  cre- 
ditor, a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his  industry 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous  to  others,  or  dan- 
gerous to  himself:  but  since  he  cannot  enjoy  this  know- 
ledge but  by  discovering  it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive 
to  loquacity,  is  obliged  to  traffick  like  the  chymists,  and 
purchase  one  secret  with  another,  he  is  every  day  more 
hated  as  he  is  more  known ;  for  he  is  considered  by  great 
numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and  their  happiness 
ID  his  power,  and  no  man  can  much  love  him  of  whom  he 
lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not  laudable, 
the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  behaviour  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  by  an  accidental  declension  of  minuteness* 
betrayed  Nugaculus,  not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste 
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of  a  life  wUch  might  have  been  honoarably  passed  in  pub- 
lick  services,  or  domestick  virtues.  He  has  lost  his  origi- 
nal intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to  employments  that 
engross,  but  do  not  improve  it. 


i»»i»^#>^»#^^^>#^>#^>»'#i#^»#^^#^ 


No.  104.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  16, 1751. 


•Nihil  ett,  quod  credere  de  m 


Nonpottit,  Juv.  Sat  iv-.  70. 

None  e'er  rejects  hyperboles  of  praise. 

The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to  his  own 
happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek  from  one  another 
assistance  and  support.  The  necessity  of  joint  efforts  for 
the  execution  of  any  great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety 
of  powers  disseminated  in  the  species,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  different  persons, 
demand  an  interchange  of  help,  and  communication  of  in- 
telligence, and  by  frequent  reciprocations  of  beneficence 
unite  mankind  in  society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a  state  of  equality, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  or  peculiarity  of  possessions,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  every  man  was  then  loved  in 
proportion  as  he  could  contribute  by  his  strong^,  or  his 
skill,  to  the  supply  of  natural  wants ;  there  was  then  little 
room  for  peevish  dislike,  or  capricious  favour ;  the  affection 
admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather  esteem  than  tenderness; 
and  kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefits.  But  when 
by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom  or  by  fortune,  property  and 
superiority  were  introduced  and  established,  so  that  many 
were  condemned  to  labour  for  the  support  of  a  few,  then 
they  whose  possessions  swelled  above  their  wants,  natu* 
rally  laid  out  their  superfluities  upon  pleasure ;  and  those 
*  who  could  not  gain  friendship  by  necessary  offices,  endea- 
voured to  promote  their  interest  by  luxurious  gratifica- 
tions, and  to  create  needs,  which  they  might  be  courted  to 
supply. 
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The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  nnmerooB  than 
their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of  imagination  much 
larger  than  actual  enjoyment.  Multitudes  are  therefem 
unsatisfied  with  their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to  im* 
prove  his  condition  by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either 
finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  great  qualities,  or  per* 
ceives  himself  excelled  by  his  rivals,  will,  by  other  expe- 
dients, endeavour  to  become  agreeable  where  he  cannot  be 
important,  and  learn,  by  degrees,  to  number  the  art  ^f 
phasing  among  the  most  useful  studies,  and  most  valua* 
ble  acquisitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  proportion  to  its 
usefulness,  and  will  always  flourish  most  where  it  is  most 
rewarded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it  practised  with  great 
assiduity  under  absolute  governments,  where  honours  and 
riches  are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endeavour  to 
propitiate,  and  who  soon  becomes  so  much  accustomed  to 
compliance  and  officiousness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the 
most  delicate  address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessaiy  to 
procure  attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that  no  man 
is  much  pleased  with  a  companion,  who  does  not  increase, 
in  some  respect,  his  fondness  of  himself;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  wishes  rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  the 
gentle  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and 
merit,  must  consider  with  more  care  how  to  display  his  pa- 
tron's excellencies  than  his  own;  that  whenever  he  ap» 
preaches,  he  may  fill  the  imagination  with  pleasing  dreams, 
and  chase  away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  sac- 
cession  of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  effected  by  turning  the 
attention  upon  advantages  which  are  really  possessed,  or 
upon  prospects  which  reason  spreads  before  hope;  for 
whoever  can  deserve  or  require  to  be  courted,  has  gene- 
rally, either  from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gifts,  which  he  - 
may  review  with  satisfaction,  and  of  whichf  when  he  is 
artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will  seldom  be 
displeased. 
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But  tbose  who  have  once  degraded  their  understanding 
to  an  applioatiofi  only  to  the  passions,  and  who  have  learn- 
ed to  derive  hope  from  any  other  sources  than  industry  and 
virtne»  seldom  retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of  temptation 
io  falsehood.  He  that  is  too  desirous  to  be  loved,  will 
soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
vwiations  of  honest  praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with 
the  civility  of  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topicks  of  panegy* 
rick,  and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and  beauties 
conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependance  would,  indeed,  be  aggra- 
vated by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no  indulgence  was  al- 
lowed to  adulation.  He  that  will  obstinately  confine  his 
patron  to  hear  only  the  commendations  which  he  deserves, 
will  soon  be  forced  to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  him 
with  more  compass  of  musick.  The  greatest  human  virtue 
bears  no  proportion  to  human  vanity.  We  always  think 
ourselves  better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous 
that  others  should  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions  which  de-» 
serve  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribute. 
We  have  always  pretensions  to  fame,  which,  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  kqow  to  be  disputable;  and  which  we  are  desir- 
ous to  strengthen  by  a  new  snfirage;  we  have  always  hopes 
which  we  suspect  to  be  fallacious,  and  of  which  we  eagerly 
snatch  at  every  confirmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  approaches 
under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  secure  credit  of  future 
encomiums,  by  such  praise  as  may  be  ratified  by  the  con- 
science ;  but  the  mind  once  habituated  to  the  luscionsness 
of  eulogy,  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidious, 
and,  Uko  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  calling  for  higher 
g^ratifications. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discernment 
may  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom  infatuat- 
ed by  the  intoxication  of  flattery ;  or  how  low  the  genius 
may  descend  by  successive  gradations  of  servility,  and  how 
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swiftly  it  may  fall  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood.  No 
man  can,  indeed,  observe,  without  indignation,  on  what 
names,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  utmost  cocu* 
berance  of  praise  has  been  lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it 
has  been  bestowed.  It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the 
tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of 
the  hateful,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have  been 
denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase, or  that  wickedness  and  folly  have  not  found  coire- 
spondent  flatterers  through  all  their  subordinations,  except 
when  they  have  been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,, 
and  have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to  fright  away 
from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  there  is  no  degree  of  en- 
comiastick  veneration  which  pride  has  refused.  The  em- 
perors of  Rome  sufiered  themselves  to  be  worshipped  in 
their  lives  with  altars  and  sacrifices  ;  and,  in  an  age  more 
enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  applied  to  wretches 
whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among 
men ;  and  whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting' 
into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  na- 
ture. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical  flatterers, 
who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  without  vindication,  and 
whom  we  must  confess  to  have  deserted  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue for  pay ;  they  have  committed,  against  full  conviction, 
the  crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  encroachments  of  vice, 
have  incited  her  progress,  and  celebrated  her  conquests. 
But  there  is  a  lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  under- 
standing has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt. 
Every  man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers,  who 
have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than  his  maxims, 
and  his  conduct ;  whom  the  honour  of  being  numbered 
among  his  acquaintance,  reconciles  to  all  his  vices,  and  all 
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absurdities;  and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to 
esteem  him,  by  whose  regard  they  consider  themselves  as 
distinguished  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  fojr  mean  minds  to  venture  themselves 
within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stupidity  is  soon  blinded 
by  the  splendour  of  wealth,  and  cowardice  is  easily  fetter- 
ed in  the  shackles  of  dependance.  To  solicit  patronage^ 
is»  at  least,  in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  sale.  None  can 
be  pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised  without 
falsehood;  few  can  be  assiduous  without  servility,  and 
none  can  be  servile  without  corruption. 
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'Animorum 


ImpuUu,  et  c^cd  magn&que  cupidine  dueti,  Juv.  Sat.  x.  350. 

Vain  man  runs  headlong,  to  caprice  resigned ; 
Impell'd  by  passion,  and  with  folly  blind. 

I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  objects  of  specula- 
tion, the  new  attempt  of  an  universal  register^  an  o£Bce,  in 
which  every  man  may  lodge  an  account  of  his  superfluities 
and  wants,  of  whatever  he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell. 
My  imagination  soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to  which 
this  design  may  be  extended  by  integrity  and  industry, 
and  the  advantages  which  may  be  justly  hofied  from  a  ge- 
neral mart  of  intelligence,  when  once  its  reputation  shall 
be  so  established,  that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be 
feared  from  it :  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  be  cen- 
sured as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor  its  informa- 
tions suspected  as  the  fortuitous  suggestions  of  men  obliged 
not  to  appear  ignorant.  A  place  where  every  exuberance 
may  be  discharged,  and  every  deficiency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratifications,  and  every 
honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ;  where  the  stock  of  a 
nation,  pecuniary  and  intellectual,  may  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  where  all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find 
relief,  pleasure,  and  accommodation ;  must  equally  deserve 
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the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philosopher,  of  faim  who 
mingles  in  the  tumult  of  business,  and  him  who  only  lives 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  various  employments  and  pur- 
suits of  others.  Nor  will  it  be  an  uninstructing  school  to 
the  greatest  masters  of  method  and  dispatch,  if  such  multi- 
plicity can  be  preserved  from  embarrassment,  and  such  tu- 
mult from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project,  and  filling 
my  thoughts  with  its  regulation,  its  conveniences,  its  va- 
riety, and  its  consequences,  I  sunk  gradually  into  slumber; 
but  the  same  images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued 
to  float  upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myself  at  the  gate  of 
an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable  multitudes  wejre 
passing  without  confusion ;  every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my 
eyes,  seemed  settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  import- 
ant purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eagerness  and 
expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd  without  knowing  whither 
I  should  be  drawn,  and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing 
state  of  an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busy,  giving 
place  every  moment  to  those  ^o  had  more  importance  in 
their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand  ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask 
questions,  at  last  I  saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by 
the  quickness  of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be  my  long- 
,  loved  protectress.  Curiosity.  '*  Great  goddess,**  said  I, 
*'  may  tfiy  votary  be  permitted  to  implore  thy  favour ;  if 
thou  hast  been  my  directress  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason, 
if  I  have  followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva- 
riable fidelity,  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call,  and  quit- 
ted at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another,  if  I  have  never 
stopped  at  the  invitations  of  fortune,  nor  forgot  thy  autho- 
rity in  the  bowers  of  pleasure,  inform  me  now  whither 
chance  has  conducted  me." 

"  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power,  "  in  the 
presence  of  Justice,  and  of  Truth,  whom  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  has  sent  down  to  register  the  demands  and  preten- 
tions of  mankind,  that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced 
to  order,  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of  being- 
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doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  unqiialifiedy  of  posses* 
sing  faculties  for  which  they  cannot  find  employment,  or* 
virtues  that  languish  unobserred  for  want  of  opportunities 
to  exert  them,  of  being  encumbered  wiUi  superfluities 
which  they  would  willingly  resign,  or  of  wasting  away  in 
desires  which  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Justice  is  now  to  ex- 
amine every  man's  wishes,  and  Truth  is  to  record  them  ; 
let  us  approach,  and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great 
transaction." 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who  knew  her 
among  the  most  faithful  of  her  followers,  beckoned  her  to 
advance,  till  we  were  placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice* 
The  first  who  required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came 
forward  with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity,  and  shak** 
ing  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand,  demanded  to  be  registered 
by  Truth,  as  the  Maecenas  of  the  present  age,  the  chief 
encourager  of  literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with  certainty 
of  succour.  Justice  very  mildly  inquired,  whether  he  had 
calculated  the  expense  of  such  a  declaration?  whether  he 
had  been  informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would  swarm 
about  him  ?  whether  he  could  distinguish  idleness  and  neg- 
Ugrence  from  calamity,  ostentation  from  knowledge,  or  viva- 
city from  wit?  To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well  pro- 
vided with  a  reply,  but  repeated  his  desire  to  be  recorded 
as  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  to  register  his  proposal 
on  these  conditions,  that  he  should  never  suffer  himself  to 
be  flattered ;  that  he  should  never  delay  an  audience  when 
he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  that  he  should  never  encourage 
followers  without  intending  to  reward  them.  These  terms 
were  too  hard  to  be  accepted ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the  end 
of  patronage,  but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedications,  hold- 
ing multitudes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  their  hopes,  their 
fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering  them  to  assiduity,  and, 
at  last,  dismissing  them  for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his 
confession,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  publick  nuisances, 
which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned  to  avoid. 
R.  I.  K  k 
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Another  required  to  lie  made*  known  as  the  disooT«^ 
df  a  new  art  of  edneation^  by  which  langnages  and  sciend 
might  be  tanght  to  all  capabitied,  and  all  incUpatioiis,  -w^ 
out  fear  of  punishment,  pain  or  confinement,  loss  of  m 
part  of  the  gay  mein  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstmctioQ . 
the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or  caids. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  tioubie  this  great  adept  wi 
m^y  inquiries ;  bu^  &iding  his  address  awkward  ami  1^ 
speech  barbarous,  ordered  him  to  be  registeredt-as  a  ta 
fallow  who  wanted  employment,  and  might  serve  in  an 
post  where  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  nc 
required. 

.A  mma  of  very  grave  and  philosq>hick  aspect,  require 
notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  out,  a  certain  day 
on  a  submaripe  voyage,  and  of  his  willingness  to  take  ii 
passengers  for  no  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  the} 
might  sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  and  he 
retired  to  a  convenient  stand,  in  expectation  of  filling  his 
ship,  and  growing  rich  in  a  short  time  by  the  secrecy, 
safety,  and  expedition  of  the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious,  that  he  had, 
far  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge,  contrived  an  opti- 
cal instrument,  by  which  those  who  laid  out  their  industry 
on  memorials  of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe 
the  direction  of  the  weather-6ooks  on  the  hitherside  of  the 
lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  an  inven- 
tion, by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  might  be  made  warm  in 
winter  by  a  single  fire,  a  kettle,  and  pipe.  Another 
had  a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods, 
and  continue  floating  in  an  inundation,  without  any  incon- 
venience,  till  the  water  should  subside.  Justice  considered 
these  projects  as  of  no  importance  but  to  their  authors,  and 
therefore  scarcely  condescended  to  examine  them :  but  Truth 
refused  to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour  to  give 
notice  of  an  universid  medicine,  by  which  all  diseases  might 
be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life  protracted  beyond  the  age 
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^  ^  ofJfeatoT.  But  Justice  fofbuped  thenii  that  one  um^ersal 
medicine  was  suflBciexit,  and  she  would  delay  the  notifioatidn 
till  she  saw  who  could  longest  pi^sserve  his  own  life: 

A  thousazdf  other  claims  and  oflfers  were  exUbited  and 
exnmined.  I  remarkedy  among  this  mighty  multitude,  thatr 
of  intellectual  advantages,  many  had  great  exuberance, 
*and  few  confessed  an jr  want ;  of  every  aict  there  were  a 
hundred  professors  for  a  single  pupil ;  but  of  other  attain- 
ments, such  as  riches,  honours,  and  perferments,  I  found 
nene  that  had  too  much,  but  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a  larger  dividend. 
It  often  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women  married 
f9fBi^  at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want  of  cJifldren ;  npr 
taffl^  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who  had  a  numerous  ofisppqg; 
tin  to  give  notice  of  a  son  or  daughter  to  Jpi  tpared;  but, 
idf  though  appearances  promised  weU  on  both  sides,  the  bar- 
gain seldom  succeeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  inclina- 
tion to  adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their  intentions  to 
promote  some  scheme  of  publick  charity :  a  thousand  pro- 
posals were  immediately  made,  among  which  they  hesitated 
till  death  precluded  the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion.  Truth  con- 
descended to  ask  me,  what  was  my  business  at  her  office  ? 
I  was  struck  with  the  unexpected  question,  and  awaked 
by  my  efforts  to  answer  it. 


1.^ 
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